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PREFACE 

Thb  object  of  this  book  is  to  offer  suggestions  for  the  orgftois** 
tion,  administration,  and  teaching  of  the  home  econonucs  studies. 
In  the  preparation  of  the  book  the  authors  have  endeavored  to 
adapt  it  to  the  various  types  of  persons  whose  needs  they  hope  to 
serve. 

Before  the  war  these  studies  were  recognised  by  some  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  general  education  of  every  giri.  With  the 
declaration  of  peace,  they  assume  a  new  significance  and  appear 
as  an  indispensable  part  of  her  education,  lliis  is  true  because 
every  girl  needs  instruction  regarding  better  and  more  healthful 
living,  and  training  in  those  practices  which  will  enable  her  to 
live  her  daily  life  more  intel%entiy,  to  rear  her  children  more 
thoughtfully,  and  to  serve  her  community  and  country  more 
efficiently.  These  studies  are  needed  by  some  because  they 
prepare  also  for  certain  definite  wage-earning  vocations.  This 
book  draws  the  distinction  between  home  economics  studies  as 
organized  for  general  or  liberal  education  purposes  and  such  lines 
of  specialized  vocational  training  as  may  have  grown  out  of  them. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  authors  that  oviy  through  a  closely 
woven  course  involving  both  theory  and  practice  can  the  subject 
matter  offered  have  any  real  value  to  the  students.  The  book 
presupposes  courses  in  the  various  phases  of  Home  Economics,  — 
practical,  scientific,  artistic,  economic,  and  sociological,  —  of 
greater  or  less  intensity.  In  other  words,  it  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  student  who  will  use  it  will  be  familiar  with  the  scope  of 
the  field,  and  that  her  course  in  methods  will  serve  as  a  means  of 
evaluating  and  unifying  the  mat^ial  she  gains  through  her  tech- 
nical courses,  and  interpreting  it  in  terms  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teaching. 
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VUl  PREFACE 

lliis  book  18  intended  for  use  as  a  text  primarily  in  normal 
schools  and  colleges  where  students  are  in  training  as  teachers  of 
the  home  economics  studies,  and  by  teachers  in  service.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  may  also  prove  of  value  to  superintendents  of  schools, 
principals,  and  directors  of  schools  who  have  the  problem  of  intro- 
ducing these  studies  into  the  curriculum  for  either  general  liberal 
education  or  vocational  purposes.  Social  workers,  vocational 
advisers,  and  lay  readers  interested  in  these  studies  as  a  phase  of 
the  life  and  education  of  the  girl,  will  find  in  this  book  suggestions 
which  the  authors  hope  may  prove  of  value  in  introducing  these 
studies  under  varying  conditions. 

r  It  is  the  hope  of  the  authors  that  in  short  courses  in  the  training 
of  home  economics  teachers,  instructors  will  choose  from  the 
material  presented  that  which  is  vital  to  their  specific  needs, 
whereas  teachers  of  educational  methods  in  the  field  of  Home 
Economics  will  in  many  instances  find  it  necessary  to  expand  the 
material  offered  by  a  liberal  use  of  the  references. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  outlines  and  the  suggestions  for  study  and 
review  in  the  various  chapters  may  prove  suggestive  as  a  basis 
for  study  and  discussion  in  the  training  classes  using  this  book  as 
a  tesxt*  It  is  urged  that  the  instructor  in  the  conduct  of  her  dass 
develop  ioiih  them  original  problems  appropriate  to  their  own 
needs  as  discovered  in  their  practice  teaching,  or  growing  out  of 
the  needs  of  their  own  environment. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  attack  the  subject  in  the  light 
of  the  new  vision  of  education  as  a  factor  in  social  evolution,  and 
it  is  urged  that  teachers  who  may  use  the  book  will  constantly 
consider  the  trend  of  events  and  modify  the  text  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times.  Just  as  adaptation  has  been  made  the  burden  of 
the  message  throughout  the  book,  so  it  is  the  hope  of  the  authors 
that  the  text  will  be  adapted  by  the  instructors  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  classes  whom  it  s^ves,  as  well  as  to  the  world  condi- 
tions as  they  develop. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THB  BSSPONSB  OF  WOMANHOOD  TO  UONOOt 

SOCIAL  DBMAUDS 


I.    Women  in  oolonud  tunes. 

A.  llwir  life  in  home  and  oommunity. 

B.  The  education  (rf  girls  for  womanhood. 

n.    Hie  effect  ci  economic  and  social  changes  on  the  home. 

A.  The  change  in  the  home  activities. 

B.  The  resulting  extension  of  "woman's  sphere." 
C  The  modem  home  as  a  social  force. 

m.    The  responsihilities  of  women  to-day. 

A.  As  (Stiiens. 

B.  As  home-makers. 

C.  As  wage-earners. 

With  the  passing  of  the  years  since  woman  first  became  reoog- 
niied  as  an  individual  in  the  educational  worid,  there  have  been 
numy  adjustments  to  meet  her  changing  needs.  In  order  that  the 
reasons  for  these  adjustments  may  be  clearly  understood,  it  may 
be  wdl  to  survey  briefly  the  development  of  woman's  work  in  the 
home,  the  community,  and  the  world  at  lai^. 

Women  in  colonial  times. —  Their  l^e  in  knne  and  eommuniiy. — 
The  home  of  colonial  times  represented  practically  an  independent 
unit  in  society.  The  girl  participated  with  her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother in  the  household  arts ;  and  by  oo5peration  with  her  father 
and  brothers  she  received  first-hand  information  in  the  industries 
which  were  carried  on  outside  the  walls  of  her  colonial  homestead. 

Alice  Morse  Earle,  in  Home  Life  in  Cobnial  Daye,  quotes  from  a 
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4  TEACHING  HOME  ECONOMICS 

paper  published  in  the  **  American  Museum  "  in  1787,  the  foUow- 
ing  statement  of  an  old  farmer : 

At  this  time  my  farm  gave  me  and  my  whole  family  a  good  living  on  the 
produce  of  it,  and  left  me  one  year  with  another  one  hmidred  and  fifty 
silver  dollars,  for  I  never  spent  more  than  ten  dollars  a  year,  which  was  Ux 
salt,  nails,  and  the  like.  Nothing  to  eat,  drink,  or  wear  was  bon^t,  as  my 
farm  proved  aU.^ 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  volume,  we  read : 

In  recounting  the  various  influences  which  assisted  the  Americans 
to  success  in  me  War  for  Independence,  such  as  the  courage  and 
integrity  of  the  American  generals,  the  generosity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, the  skill  of  Americans  in  marksmanship,  their  powers  of  endurance, 
their  acclimatization,  their  confidence  and  faith,  etc.,  we  must  never  f(»get 
to  add  their  independence  in  their  own  homes  of  any  outside  help  to  give 
them  every  necessity  of  life.  No  farmer  or  his  wife  need  fear  any  &ng 
when  on  every  home  farm  was  found  food,  drink,  medicine,  fuel,  lighting, 
clothing,  shelter.  Home-made  was  an  adjective  that  might  be  appli^ 
to  neany  every  article  in  the  house. 

The  work  of  woman  in  colonial  days  consisted  mainly  in  the 
transformation  of  the  raw  materials  of  food  and  clothing  and  other 
life  necessities  into  usable  form  for  her  own  household.  The  be- 
ginning of  social  service  in  woman's  work  was  found  in  colonial 
neighborliness.  Although  each  household  was  practically  inde- 
pendent as  far  as  the  production  of  the  raw  materials  of  food, 
dothing,  and  shelter  was  concerned,  nevertheless  exchange  of 
services  among  the  various  families  of  a  community  was  a  necessity. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandmothers,  just  as  to-day  in  neighborhoods 
remote  from  sources  of  supply,  there  was  much  interchange  of  serv- 
ices among  families.  At  times,  in  lieu  of  the  doctor  and  the  trained 
nurse,  one  or  two  men  and  women  in  the  neighborhood  gave  freely 
of  their  time,  strength,  and  knowledge  based  on  experience,  to 
those  in  the  community  who  were  in  need.  In  place  of  the  pro- 
fessional caterer  in  the  serving  of  meals  to  large  numbers  of  friends, 
the  women  of  the  community  contributed  their  share  to  the  success 
of  the  undertaking.  Interchange  of  service  throughout  a  neighbor- 
hood provided  the  service  which  to-day  is  done  by  trained  specialists 
and  paid  for  in  currency.    It  is  not  strange  that  with  the  advent 
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of  the  new  social  order  there  has  passed  much  of  the  intimate 
friendship  and  sympathetic  neighborliness  which  existed  wider 
the  old  order  of  things. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  home  duties  and  recreations 
of  the  women  in  colonial  times  were  very  closely  allied.  A  task 
of  unusual  proportions  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  sodal  gathering 
and  a  feast.  The  quilting  bee,  the  husking  bee,  and  the  bam 
raising  were  instances  of  this  happy  means  of  eliminating  drudgery. 
*'  Change-work  "  in  soap  making,  the  making  of  apple  butter,  the 
sewing  of  rags  for  carpet,  made  a  social  day  for  two  or  more  women 
who  working  alone  would  have  found  the  tasks  irksome.  Such 
interchange  of  spirit  as  well  as  of  work  caused  pleasant  anticipation 
rather  than  dread  of  the  task  to  be  accomplished. 

Within  the  home,  among  its  own  members  the  preparation  for 
feast  days  meant  the  expenditure  of  much  labor;  but  when  this 
was  made  the  occasion  of  jubilant  cooperation  of  all  members  of 
the  family,  the  size  of  the  imdertaking  dwindled ;  and  well-filled 
larders  were  not  accompanied  by  the  extreme  exhaustion  of  one 
or  two  members  of  a  household. 

The  natural  outcome  of  the  internal  industries  in  the  home  was 
the  centralization  of  social  life  in  the  home.  Father,  mother,  boy, 
and  girl  found,  either  in  their  own  home  or  in  the  homes  of  the  com- 
munity, the  recreation  which  they  sought. 

The  education  of  girls  for  womanhood,  —  Although  not  dignified 
in  those  days  by  the  name  of  education,  woman's  life  in  the  home 
and  the  community  in  colonial  times  offered  an  ideal  preparation 
for  the  life  which  lay  before  her.  The  joy  and  dignity  of  labor 
were  certain  by-products  of  the  well-developed  industries  of  the 
home.  Skill  in  the  processes  involved  in  the  household  arts  was 
taught  by  constant  participation  in  the  spinning,  weaving,  candle 
making,  soap  making,  dyeing,  canning,  preserving,  and  other 
industries  carried  on  in.  the  colonial  home. 

In  comparing  the  school  training  of  to-day  in  industrial  and 
household  arts  with  the  home  training  of  colonial  times.  Dr.  Luther 
H.  Gulick  thus  defined  the  advantages  of  the  latter  in  its  character- 
building  effect : 
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Ynm  two  to  four  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  wedc  has  taken  the  place 
of  from  six  to  twdve  hours  a  day  of  real  work  with  a  real  mother  doing 
real  work  for  real  people  in  a  real  home.  The  result  is  that  our  children 
know  more  about  the  use  of  took  and  the  physics  and  chemistry  of  cook- 
ing and  the  art  of  serving  than  did  our  grandmothers.  And  we  are  only 
just  beginning  to  realize  that  learning  how  to  work  has  in  no  respect  the 
character-effect  of  working,  and  that  being  taught  is  one  thing,  and  woric- 
ing  with,  is  another;  and  that  knowing  how,  and  having  responsibility 
for,  are  all  different  in  their  effects  upon  life.^ 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  colonial  kitchen  with  its  great  fire- 
place and  the  "  hearth  fire's  ruddy  glow,"  its  high  settles,  its  hang- 
ing crane,  its  shining  pewter,  the  spinning  wheel,  the  candle  molds, 
made  a  very  natural  setting  for  the  practical  education  of  the  girl ; 
and  that  the  highest  ideals  of  home  and  family  life  would  be  nur- 
tured in  the  lives  of  all  members  of  the  well-ordered  household. 

Her  training  in  hospitality  and  community  service  came  to  the 
girl  in  colonial  times  through  her  home  experience  as  already  de- 
picted. As  the  daughter  grew  to  womanhood,  she  was  initiated 
into  the  neighborly  services  in  which  her  mother  had  gained  skill 
by  experience.  Or  perchance  she  was  able  to  supplement  her 
mother's  efforts  in  her  own  home  by  learning  how  to  do  from  some 
neighbor  whose  skill  in  that  particular  art  surpassed  her  mother's. 

The  place  of  the  church  in  the  life  of  the  colonial  girl  was  such 
that  it  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the  great  factors  in  her  edu- 
cation. The  estimate  of  her  religious  training  as  part  of  her  daQy 
life  may  best  be  judged  by  a  glimpse  into  the  "  Diary  of  Anna 
Green  Winslow,  a  Boston  School  Giri  of  1771 "  (aged  10  years), 
edited  by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

February  22, 1772 

I  have  spun  30  knots  of  linning  yam,  and  (partly)  new-footed  a  pair  of 
atoddngs  for  Luanda,  read  part  of  Pilgrim's  Progress,  coppied  part  of  my 
text  journal,  play'd  some,  tucked  a  great  deal  (Aunt  Deming  says  it  is  very 
true)  laugh'd  enough,  aiMl  I  tell  Mamma  it  is  all  human  vaiure  if  not  human 


March  9, 1772 

I  think  this  day's  work  may  be  called  a  piece-meal,  for  in  the  first  place 
I  aew'd  on  the  bosom  of  unkle's  shirt,  mended  two  pairs  of  gloves,  mcaided 
for  the  wash  two  hancflcerdbi^s  (one  cambric),  sewed  on  haff  a  border  of  a 

1  Addraas  deliverad  before  the  Natioiud  Education  Aasociatioii,  July,  1912. 
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lawn  apnm  of  aunt's,  read  part  of  the  XXIst  chapter  of  Exodus,  and  a 
story  in  the  "Mother's  Gift."  Now,  Hon'd  Mamma,  I  must  tell  you  of 
Bomeihing  that  happened  to  me  today,  that  has  not  happened  before  this 
great  whue,  via..  My  unkle  and  aunt  both  told  me,  I  was  a  very  good  giil. 

Marian  Talbot  quotes  ^  the  foregoing  selections  with  the  follow- 
ing comments : 

The  little  girl  thought  first  of  how  she  should  be  clothed;  the  subject 
seocMid  in  importance  was  her  soul's  welfare  —  she  was  a  very  pious  little 
person,  a  member  of  CMd  South  Church.  She  was  industrious  and  active 
in  housewifery  accomplishments,  and  was  trained  to  take  her  place  as 
part  of  the  industrial  system  of  which  she  would  become  a  member,  a 
system  in  which  there  was  division  of  labor  largdy  based  on  sex,  because 
based  on  the  family  organization. 

She  was  an  accomplished  as  well  as  a  "  strangely  industrious  little  piece 
of  femininity."  She  learned  "  dancing,  or  danoeing,  I  should  say,'  and 
attended  a  writing  school  to  acquire  ihe  most  indispensable  and  most 
appreciated  of  eighteenth  century  accomplishments  —  fine  penmanship. 

She  read  much,  the  Bible  constantly,  and  also  a  "  variety  of  other  com- 
posures." Her  instincts  and  habits  were  friendly  and  social,  and  she  spent 
much  time  in  vimting  brides,  babies  and  old  folks. 

A  view  of  her  education  would  be  incomplete  if  the  training  she  re- 
ceived from  listening  to  sermons  or  to  the  discusmon  about  them  should 
be  ignored.    Her  Bible  reading  was  full  of  significance  to  her. 

Miss  Talbot,  in  bearing  out  this  last  point,  quotes  from  the  same 
diary: 

March  11, 1772 

Boast  not  tl^self  of  to-morrow ;  for  thou  knowest  not  what  a  day  may 
faring  forth.  Thus  King  Solomon,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  cautions, 
Ph>v.  XXVn,  I.  My  aunt  says  this  is  a  most  necessary  lesson  to  be 
learned  and  laid  up  in  heart.  I  am  quite  of  her  mind.  I  have  met  with  a 
disapp(»ntment  today,  and  Aunt  says,  I  may  look  for  them  every  day. 
We  live  in  a  changing  world  in  scripture  caU'd  a  vale  of  tears. 

"MSas  Talbot's  further  comments  concerning  the  education  of 
Anna  Green  Winslow  run  as  follows : 

When  she  was  twelve  she  was  regarded  as  "  finished,"  and  "  came  out," 
being  invited  to  a  succession  of  prim  little  routs,  or  parties,  which  she  called 
**  constitutions." 

If  the  results  of  her  training  be  summed  up,  she  is  found  to  be  an  ex- 
odlently  educated  little  person,  ready  to  take  her  place  in  the  family, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  constituted  the  industrial  organism  of  tlw  day; 

^  Th€  Bducaiion  cf  Womm, 
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prepared  for  social  life  by  her  reading,  writing,  dancing,  and  the  ease  of 
manner  which  comes  from  constant  intercourse  with  gentle  people  in  hmnan 
experiences.  When  to  these  b  added  the  preparation  which  she  had  re- 
cdved  for  participation  in  church  life,  a  life  covering  activities  now  known 
as  religious  and  philanthropic,  it  is  evident  that  she  was  indeed  well  edu* 
cated,  lacking  development  only  on  the  Aesthetic  side  —  the  latest  to  be  em- 
phasized in  any  community  —  and  the  political,  of  which  she  does  not  speak. 

The  effect  of  economic  and  social  changes  upon  the  home.  —  A 
parallel  survey  of  the  home  of  colonial  days  and  the  home  of  the 
twentieth  century  reveals  very  striking  differences;  and  woman 
as  the  member  of  the  household  most  intimately  related  to  the 
processes  of  the  home  has  naturally  been  called  upon  to  make 
extensive  adjustments  of  her  interests  and  her  activities. 

The  change  in  home  acHvitiee.  —  The  modem  home  no  longer 
houses  all  the  essential  industries  which  support  life.  In  the  ultra- 
modem  household  practically  none  of  the  industries  exist.  The 
apartment  hotel,  perhaps,  best  represents  this  extreme  type.  If 
not  furnished  by  the  owner,  the  suite  of  rooms  which  is  the  home 
of  the  family  living  in  it  has,  perchance,  been  furnished  by  an  in- 
terior decorating  firm.  The  family  dines  in  the  hotel  dining- 
room.  Light  and  heat  are  provided  by  the  pressing  of  a  button 
and  the  turn  of  a  valve.  The  rooms  are  cared  for  by  the  manage- 
ment. The  wearing  apparel  of  the  members  of  the  family  is 
either  purchased  at  the  shops  or  made  by  specialists. 

The  average  home  to-day  is  less  extreme  in  its  modernism.  Cer- 
tain industries  remain;  the  individual  kitchen  and  dining-room, 
with  the  elements  of  their  attendant  industries,  survive  in  spite 
of  the  occasional  effort  toward  communal  kitchens  which*  will 
deliver  cooked  food  on  order  to  the  individual  dining-room.  To  be 
sure,  the  food  industries  as  pivsued  in  the  home  have  been  greatly 
curtaOed  by  the  commercial  food  industries.  We  find  upon  our 
pantry  shelves  to-day  many  foods  either  ready  or  partly  ready  to 
serve  which  in  years  past  were  developed  from  their  raw  state  to 
edible  form  by  the  housewife.  A  point  of  constant  discussion 
among  housekeepers  to-day  is  the  feasibility  of  the  retention  in 
the  home  of  such  processes  as  canning  and  preserving,  baking, 
garment-making,  millinery ;  and  with  the  facilities  of  the  modem 
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industrial  system  and  the  demands  of  society  upon  the  time  and 
strength  of  women  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  her  release 
from  these  duties  in  the  interest  of  larger  service. 

The  great  world  war  with  its  attendant  need  for  food  has  re- 
vived the  demand  for  more  individual  production.  This  has  re- 
sulted in  the  revival  of  home  canning  and  preserving,  and  in  the 
more  careful  supervision  of  legitimate  consumption  of  all  com- 
modities in  the  home. 

The  clothing  and  house  furnishing  industries  have  perhaps  been 
most  nearly  removed  from  the  home.  Although  in  many  modem 
homes  some  of  the  clothing  of  the  family  is  still  made  at  home,  and 
the  hangings  and  table  linen  are  fashioned  by  the  housewife  to 
meet  her  specific  needs,  the  starting  point  for  her  share  in  the  in- 
dustry is  far  in  advance  of  her  grandmother's;  for  the  fabrics 
come  to  her  in  finished  form,  while  her  grandmother  spun  the 
flax,  the  cotton,  and  the  wool,  and  wove  them  into  doth  before 
she  was  provided  with  the  fabric  from  which  to  fashion  the  cloth* 
ing  for  her  family  and  the  furnishings  for  her  home. 

The  growing  dependence  of  the  home  upon  organized  industry 
has  been  paralleled  by  the  increasing  introduction  of  skilled  serv- 
ice into  the  home.  The  baby  specialist  safeguards  the  health 
of  the  infant;  trained  baby  nurses  minister  to  its  daily  needs. 
There  is  a  strong  tendency  toward  the  specialization  of  aO  forms 
of  service  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  household.  There 
exist  to-day,  upon  a  strictly  professional  basis,  such  occupations 
as  that  of  catering,  fine  laundering,  household  managing  and  con- 
sulting, fine  mending  and  repairing,  home  decorating  and  furnish- 
ing, menu  planning  from  the  standpoint  of  health  and  economics, 
social  secretary  service,  dressmaking,  millinery,  manicuring  and 
hair  dressing. 

Is  it  to  be  marveled  at  that  with  the  reduction  of  woman's 
responsibilities  and  services  as  required  by  the  home  she  has  risen 
up  in  her  strength  and  demanded  an  enlarged  sphere  for  her  powers  ? 

The  resrdHng  extension  of  *'  woman's  sphere.**  —  The  removal  of 
these  industries  and  other  activities  from  the  home  has  caused  the 
extension  of  woman's  vision.    Whereas,  in  colonial  days,  her 
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family's  needs  were  supplied  largely  by  the  efforts  of  the  combined 
labors  of  the  members  of  the  household,  to-day  they  are  met  by 
the  united  efforts  of  an  untold  army  of  workmen  whose  labors  are 
paid  for  in  currency.  Production  in  the  household  has  been  super- 
seded by  consiunption,  although  production  still  holds  a  place. 
Woman's  share  in  the  business  of  home-making  has  become,  in 
large  part,  the  wise  saving  and  spending  of  the  family  income.  In 
many  cases  she  has  a  part,  if  not  an  equal  share,  in  the  earnings 
of  that  income. 

As  a  result  of  her  increased  interest  in  economics,  woman  is 
widening  her  horizon  in  relation  to  social  conditions.  Although 
possibly  a  selfish  interest  at  first,  it  rapidly  develops  into  an  al- 
truistic one. 

The  health  of  her  family  is  dependent  upon  the  cleanliness  of 
the  milk  supply.  For  the  city  woman  a  study  of  the  conditions 
under  which  the  milk  which  she  buys  is  produced  and  distributed 
develops  naturally  into  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  the  men  and 
women  who  labor  in  the  industry ;  while  the  woman  who  partici- 
pates in  the  dairying  industry  will  naturally  extend  her  interest 
to  the  consumers  of  the  milk,  and  through  her  influence  will  be 
able  to  increase  the  sum  total  of  physical  health  and  strength. 

Woman  strives  toward  immunity  for  her  family  from  disease 
which  may  develop  from  contact  with  unsanitaiy  garments.  An 
investigation  into  factory  conditions  and  sweatshop  labor  in  order 
to  safeguard  the  health  of  her  family  will  result  in  a  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  women  employed  in 
the  garment  trades. 

The  dependence  of  her  own  family  upon  community  sanitation 
in  rdation  to  drainage,  insect  pests,  ventilation,  etc.,  will  lead  into 
a  consciousness  of  her  share  in  the  maintenance  of  good  housing 
and  dvic  conditions  for  the  "  other  half."  Pure  food  and  dean 
markets  for  her  own  family  will  result  in  improved  conditions  for 
other  individuals  whose  knowledge  is  less  than  her  own.  An 
interest  in  the  best  of  life  and  health  for  her  own  children  will, 
with  increasing  insight,  lead  into  the  will  to  improve  conditions 
for  all  children  by  the  enforcement  of  the  Child  Labor  Laws. 
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Dr.  Luther  H.  Gtilick  in  an  address  before  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  thus  expresses  the  enlarged  vision  of  women : 

Woman's  work  has  largely  been  taken  into  the  community  and  out  of 
the  individual  home.  Woman  is,  therefore,  following  her  work  into  the 
community.  She  is  taking  on  the  same  kind  of  responsibility  in  the  com- 
munity which  she  has  always  carried  in  the  home.  Many  ojp  the  psychic 
functions  of  motherhood  she  is  discharging  in  the  school.  She  is  mnlfmg 
playgrounds  for  children,  healthier  conditions  in  schools,  fairer  conditions 
for  the  work  of  men,  women  and  children  in  farm,  store,  factory,  shop  and 
mine.  The  ideal  is  that  of  universal  motherhood  —  all  the  women  being 
responsible  that  every  child  is  loved,  cared  for  and  given  a  fair  chance. 
She  b  beginning  to  see  that  she  is  responable  for  much  of  the  municipal 
housekeeping,  the  conditions  in  the  bakeshops  and  grocery  stores.  She 
is  concerned  that  food  shall  be  pure  and  water  dean. 

Dr.  Frederick  Heniy  Sykes  says :  ^ 

As  the  city  grew  up  around  us,  the  well  went  in  favor  of  the  dty  water 
worics;  the  ocwl-oil  lamp  was  replaced  by  gas,  by  electridty;  no  more 
firewood  for  the  small  boy  to  saw  and  split,  we  put  in  a  gas  stove;  the 
washtub  passed  out  to  a  conmierdal  laundry;  the  slop-budcet  was  turned 
to  a  dty  sewerage  system ;  the  f ainily  cow  faded  away  to  a  ghostly  morn- 
ing milk  bottle;  horse  and  buggy  changed  to  a  street  car,  to  a  trolley, 
and  the  automobile;  our  few  books  became  a  Carnegie  library;  the  sea- 
shells  on  the  what-not  went  over  to  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
BSstory;  the  wax  flowers,  the  crayon  portraits  of  our  ancestors,  to  the 
Metropditan  Museum  of  Fine  Arts;  the  front  yard  went,  perhaps,  into 
Central  Park  and  public  playgrounds;  of  the  backyard  there  was  nothing 
left  but  a  fire  escape;  the  woodshed  shrank  to  a  gas  meter ;  the  odlar,  to 
an  ice-box;  the  open  fire,  to  a  radiator.  The  old  poet  bade  us  die  for 
hearth  and  for  home ;  but  not  even  the  poet  of  vera  libre  can  insinre  any 
enthusiasm  for  mortality  on  behalf  of  a  radiator  and  a  flat. 


Have  you  noted  how  many  of  the  activities  of  trained  women  to-day 
are  in  the  dd  fields  of  woman's  endeavor,  only  the  scope  has  been  broad- 
ened, socialized,  and  the  work  spedalized?  Our  mothers  were  our  first 
nurses,  our  first  teachers,  book  providers,  housekeepers,  charity-workers. 
The  new  occupations  are  only  the  old  ones  writ  large.  Our  army  of  trained 
nurses,  our  woman  doctors,  our  host  of  public-school  teachers,  our  women 
librarians,  dietitians,  health  and  factory  inspectors,  architects,  costume 
designers^  settlement  workers  —  what  are  they  but  our  grandmothers,  if 
I  may  borrow  a  phrase  from  the  trenches,  not  at  peace  but  in  pieces? 

Women  must  still  make  the  individual  home;  we  must  count  on  them 
also  to  make  the  larger  home,  to  dvilize  the  dty.  To  meet  our  new  soda! 
needs,  women  must  develop  —  alert  and  trained  in  heart,  brain,  hand,  — - 

1  The  Social  Bant  of  the  New  EdtuxOion  c/  Tfomeo, 
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trained  technically,  trained  socially,  trained  politically.  What  society 
needs  is  not  the  stored  mind  of  die  student  merely,  but  the  dynamic 
personality,  uniting  character,  culture,  vocational  fitness,  informed  in 
social  science,  and  touched  by  the  spirit  of  service,  of  the  church  militant 
here  on  earth.  Some  women,  I  don't  wonder,  shrink  at  the  task  ahead, 
but  some  women  welcome  the  new  responsibilities,  opportunities,  trainings 
and  theirs  is  the  leadership  of  the  future. 

Is  it  to  be  marveled  at  that  woman  with  her  instinctive  vision 
for  the  extension  of  her  field  of  usefulness  has  risen  in  her  enthusiasm 
and  demanded  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  the  enactment  of  laws 
which  control  the  welfare  of  this  "  larger  home  "? 

The  modem  home  as  a  social  force.  —  The  slogan  chosen  by  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  for  its  $35,000,000  drive  in  the  fall  of  1917,  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  war  service,  was 
evidence  of  frank  appreciation  of  the  social  force  of  the  modem 
home.  "  Keep  the  Home  Fires  Burning  "  was  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  world  that  no  force  would  have  greater  power  in  pro- 
moting the  highest  ideab  of  health  and  honor  among  the  men  of 
our  country  than  the  maintenance  so  far  as  possible  of  the  social, 
moral,  and  spiritual  conditions  existing  in  the  best  type  of  American 
home. 

The  oversubscription  which  resulted  in  a  fund  exceeding 
$50,000,000  gave  testimony  to  the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  the  standard  which  had  been  set  as  the  purpose  of  the  drive. 

Therefore,  the  place  of  the  home  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  members  of  the  household  cannot  be  overstressed ; 
and  for  the  woman  in  the  home  as  partner  with  her  husband  in  the 
business  of  home-making  in  its  greatest  significance  there  exists  the 
grave  task  of  making  every  member  of  the  household  the  greatest 
possible  asset  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 

Although  inseparable,  there  may  be  named  three  phases  of  social 
fitness  toward  which  the  home  should  contribute:  (1)  physical 
health ;    (2)  intellectual  attainment ;  (3)  spiritual  poise. 

The  world  war  has  drawn  to  an  unusual  extent  upon  all  these 
qualities  i^  the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  children ;  but  is  it  not 
safe  to  say  that  had  there  been  a  saner  balance  among  men  in  these 
three  phases  the  conflict  might  have  been  avoided ;   and  that  with 
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the  long  period  of  reconstruction  which  foUows,  the  demand  for 
wise  judgment  and  skiUed  ability  will  be  met  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  of  each  which  is  given  to  the  individual? 

The  responsibilities  of  women  to-day.  —  As  ettissens.  —  The 
hour  has  already  struck  for  women  in  certara  parts  of  our  country 
to  assume  their  share  of  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  uni- 
versal suffrage  seems  certain.  Woman  faces  her  new  task  with 
limited  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  affairs  of  state.  Her  in- 
fluence heretofore  has  been  indirect.  The  more  progressive  woman 
has  kept  in  touch  with  modem  affairs,  but  the  details  of  accomplish- 
ing results  have  not  been  hers  to  master.  A  new  problem,  then, 
in  woman's  life  is  the  wise  use  of  the  vote,  in  the  fulfillment  of  her 
privileges  and  responsibilities  as  a  citizen. 

Her  grasp  of  the  home  and  its  relation  to  the  community,  her 
sense  of  its  importance  as  a  social  force,  and  her  consciousness  of 
her  share  in  the  extension  of  the  best  in  home  influence  should  serve 
as  a  spur  to  the  conscientious  exercise  of  her  new-gained  power. 

It  is  difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  affairs  of  government 
that  are  and  those  that  are  not  related  to  "  woman's  sj^ere  "  in  its 
modem  scope ;  for  the  home  as  a  setting  for  every  individual  and 
the  interrelation  of  home  and  government  have  broken  down  any 
barriers  which  may  have  existed  in  earlier  years.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  woman  must  meet  her  new  field  of  service  with  the  highest 
degree  of  intelligence  which  it  is  within  her  power  to  command ; 
and  that  she  is  fortunate  in  having  as  a  basis  for  that  intelligence 
an  inheritance  of  human  interest  and  a  desire  to  serve  which  is  to 
have  a  greater,  even  if  it  must  be  a  less  intimate,  field  of  useful- 
ness than  that  of  the  woman  in  colonial  days. 

Luther  H.  Gulick  thus  defines  woman's  share  in  the  affairs  of 
government : 

Woman  is  as  sure  to  have  the  suffrage  as  the  tide  is  to  rise,  not  because 
she  is  as  wise,  as  strong,  as  skillful  as  man  is,  nor  because  she,  like  him,  is 
a  human  being,  nor  for  any  other  reason  of  likeness  or  duplication  at  all, 
but  because  she  is  different,  because  the  world  needs  her  peculiar  and  special 
abilities.  It  is  because  she  is  different,  because  these  differences  are  fun- 
damental world  needs,  that  it  is  necessary  that  she  shall  bring  these  dif- 
tefenoes  to  the  aervioe  of  the  worid.    This  fact,  whether  woman  wants 
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it  or  no,  the  sufiFrage  will  force  inevitably  upon  her.  Woman  has  been 
responsible  for  the  home  —  so  she  had  her  voice.  Now  she  has  thrust 
upon  her  a  new,  terrible  and  glorious  responsibility  and  opportunity  tat 
the  home  and  social  aspects  of  the  community.  We  insist  that  she  must 
speaky  but  because  she  is  different  and  not  because  she  is  like.  The  vote 
is  no  end  in  itself.  To  serve  the  community  in  ways  in  idiich  she  is  the 
creator  and  specialist  is  the  end,  and  toward  this  service  the  women  of  the 
civilised  world  are  pressing,  most  of  them  unconsciously  —  a  few  erf  them 
consciously,  but  all  of  them  inevitably. 

As  home-makers.  —  As  custodian  of  the  health  of  the  members  of 
her  household,  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  their  intellectual  and 
spiritual  poise,  the  home-maker's  modem  task  assumes  stupendous 
proportions.  She  daie  not  depend  upon  her  time-honored  instinct 
in  matters  of  selection,  preparation  and  caie  of  food,  clothing  and 
shelter. 

One  great  responsibility  of  the  modem  home-maker  rests  in  the 
intelligent  expenditure  of  her  own  time  and  energy.  A  considera- 
tion of  this  important  phase  of  her  duties  will  inevitably  result  in 
a  careful  evaluation  of  her  daily  routine.  Loyalty  to  home  and 
family  has  long  since  ceased  to  mean  complete  submersion  in  the 
affairs  of  the  home.  The  modem  home-maker  realizes  an  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  a  physical  loyalty ;  she  'must  be  able  to  inspire 
and  to  stimulate  to  higher  thought  and  achievement,  as  well  as 
to  keep  the  family  weD  and  happy.  She  will  experience  a  larger 
life  and  achieve  a  greater  service  to  her  family  and  the  country's 
cause  if  she  strives  toward  a  realization  of  the  standard  set  by 
Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  during  the  world  war. 

(to  bade  to  the  simple  life,  be  contented  with  simple  food,  simple  pleas- 
ures»  stmpie  clothes.  Work  hard,  pray  hard,  play  hard.  Work,  eat, 
recreate  and  sleep.    Do  all  courageoiisly.    We  have  a  vidory  to  win. 

The  consumption  of  time  in  long  processes  of  cooking  and  sewing, 
which  may  be  shortened  without  physical  loss  and  with  intellectual 
and  spiritual  gain  for  herself  and  her  family,  indicates  a  weak 
basb  for  the  evaluation  of  essentials.  The  intelligent  and  unselfish 
utilization  of  their  time  thus  released  demands  thought  and  purpose 
on  the  part  of  women. 

A  present-day  advertisement  of  negative  influence  thus  incites 
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the  housewife  to  the  use  of  a  deansing  powder  in  the  diah-waahing 
piocess :  "  My  dishes  are  done  in  half  the  time,  and  I  am  off  to 
the  movies !  "  The  wise  combination  of  recreation  and  purposeful 
toil  in  the  expenditure  of  her  leisure  time^  which  is  the  result  of  her 
readjustment  to  social  and  economic  conditions,  is  one  of  woman's 
present-day  problems.  Through  education  alone  can  womankind 
come  to  a  full  sense  of  her  importance  as  a  citizen.  "  The  deepest 
need  of  woman  is  her  need  of  being  needed  " ;  and  not  until  she 
senses  the  need  as  a  world-cry  will  she  appreciate  her  value  to  the 
worid. 

To  what  extent  the  woman  of  to-day  may  wisely  divide  her  time 
and  strength  between  the  individual  and  the  larger  home,  she  alone 
can  decide.  Educational  agencies  should  present  the  case  clearly 
to  her  in  order  that  she  may  have  a  basis  for  her  decision. 

Miss  Laura  Drake  Gill  in  "  A  Creed  of  Work  for  Women  "  has 
fonnulated  a  working  principle  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  home 
and  wage-earning  occupations  under  present-day  conditions : 

A  CBEED  OF  WORK  FOR  WOMEN 

I  BSLDEVS  that  every  woman  needs  a  skilled  occupation  devebped  to 
the  degree  of  possible  self -rapport  j 

She  needs  it  ccHnmerciaUy,  for  an  insurance  against  reverses. 

She  needs  it  socially,  for  a  comprehending  sympathy  with  the  world's 
woricers. 

She  needs  it  intdlectuaDy,  for  a  constructive  habit  of  mind  which  makes 
knowledge  usable. 

She  uMds  it  ethically,  for  a  courageous  willingness  to  do  her  share  of  the 
world's  woric. 

She  needs  it  aesthetically,  for  an  understanding  of  harmony  reUtionships 
as  detennining  factors  in  conduct  and  work. 

I  BXUEVB  that  every  young  woman  should  practice  this  skilled  occu- 
pation, up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  for  gamful  ends  with  deliberate 
intent  to  acquire  therefrom  ^e  widest  possible  professional  and  financial 


I  BEUEVS  that  every  woman  should  expect  marriage  to  interrupt  for 
someyearsthepursuitof  any  regular  gainful  occupation;  that  she  diould 
prearrange  with  her  husband  some  equitable  division  of  the  family  income 
such  as  will  insure  a  genuine  partnership,  rather  than  a  position  of  de- 
pendence (on  either  side) ;  and  that  she  should  focus  her  chief  thou^t 
during  the  early  youth  of  her  children  upon  the  sdenoe  and  art  of  wise 
family  life. 
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I BKUEVE  that  every  woman  should  hope  to  return,  in  the  second 
of  middle  age,  to  some  of  her  early  skilled  occupation,  —  either  as  an  un- 
salaried worker  in  some  one  of  its  social  phases,  or,  if  income  be  an  object, 
as  a  salaried  worker  in  a  phase  of  it  requirmg  maturity  and  social  eroerience. 

I  BEUSVB  that  this  general  policy  of  economic  service  for  American 
women  would  yield  generous  by-products  of  intelligence,  responsLl»Hty  and 
contentment,  j 

As  wage'eamers,  —  Woman  as  wage-eamer  has  entered  most 
of  the  occupations  which  are  scheduled  in  tiie  census  reports.  The 
present  conditions  have  thrown  open  the  door  of  opportunity  to 
woman  to  enter  many  fields  of  service  as  wage-earner  wherein  she 
may«  if  she  is  educated  for  it,  exert  her  influence  for  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions,  both  economic  and  social. 

It  seems  to  have  been  women's  part  in  civilization  to  devote 
their  time  and  strength  and  money  to  the  alleviation  of  suffering. 
This  has  been  true,  perhaps,  because  they  are  "  different " ;  they 
have  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  their  make-up  the  intuitive 
faculty  of  discerning  suffering  and  of  wishing  to  reduce  it.  In 
earlier  times,  women's  resources  were  largely  those  of  die  family 
bank  account ;  and  woman's  ability  to  persuade  her  husband  of 
the  importance  of  a  particular  "  charity  "  was  in  many  cases  die 
measure  of  her  devotion  to  the  cause. 

As  time  went  on,  the  old  idea  of  almsgiving  in  an  indiscriminate 
way  gave  way  to  a  more  systematic  method  of  relief,  and  various 
kinds  of  reli^  associations,  such  as  charity  organizations  and 
settlement  houses,  have  resulted  which  have  proved  more  effective 
in  the  permanent  alleviation  of  distress. 

Women  have  shown  great  initiative  in  promoting  the  constructive 
method  of  reducing  misery  and  dependence.  Peculiarly  significant 
in  this  regard  is  the  New  York  Orphanage  at  Hastings-on-Hudson, 
which  ever  since  its  inception  has  been  managed  by  a  board  of 
woman  governors. 

The  responsibility  of  the  woman  who  earns  is  in  many  cases  an 
especially  important  one.  If,  as  often  happens,  she  is  home-maker 
as  well  as  wane-earner,  she  is  called  upon  to  administer  her  time, 
strength,  and  money  in  both  capacities  in  the  most  effective  way. 

In  order  to  be  of  greatest  economic  and  social  value  to  her 
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oountiy^  she  must  be  weD  prepared  to  perform  her  duties  in  her 
home  as  well  as  in  her  chosen  occupation.  Her  dual  activities 
tend  to  force  upon  the  home  the  simple  methods  of  housekeeping. 
The  art  of  modem  home-nuiking  involves  the  responsibility  of 
evaluating  each  article  of  furnishing,  each  household  process,  each 
delicacy  and  comfort,  each  article  of  dress  in  terms  of  the  balance 
between  the  satisfaction  residting  from  it  and  the  additional  labor 
it  entails. 

Her  contact  with  world  conditions  fits  her  to  judge  wisely  of 
world  needs;  and  the  demands  upon  her  judgment  and  advice 
will  increase  directly  as  she  assiunes  her  share  in  the  direction  of 
the  ^'  larger  home."  The  wise  expenditure  and  investment  of  her 
income  demands  thought  and  wisdom.  Be  it  large  or  smaU,  that 
money  above  and  beyond  her  needs  for  the  most  sensible  standard 
of  living  must  be  wisely  spent.  A  knowledge  of  world  needs  will 
regulate  her  subscriptions  to  the  call  for  funds ;  a  keen  business 
sense  will  be  necessary  in  wise  investment. 

The  woman  who  earns  has,  in  common  with  all  mankind,  the 
social  responsibility  of  health.  She  must  regulate  her  expenditure 
of  energy  according  to  her  capital.  In  order  to  keep  her  capital 
intact,  and  to  add  to  it,  she  must  know : 

1.  How  to  select  food  which  will  yield  the  best  returns  in  energy 
and  tissue  building. 

2.  How  to  dress  so  that  she  will  be  able  to  conserve  the  heat 
yielded  by  her  food  intake ;  so  that  she  will  convey  to  her  asso- 
ciates and  coworkers  a  conviction  of  her  strong  womanly  qualities ; 
and  so  that  she  will  have  the  right  influence  upon  the  production 
of  textile  fabrics  and  tiie  welfare  of  garment  workers. 

3.  How  to  live  so  that  she  may  keep  in  touch  with  tiie  world's 
progress,  in  order  that  she  may  exert  her  influence  toward  that 
progress;  and  so  that  she  may  continue  to  grow  socially,  in- 
tellectually, and  spiritually. 

The  question  may  arise,  *'  But  why  have  these  needs  been  es- 
pedaUy  stressed  in  relation  to  the  woman  who  earns?  "  No  daim 
has  been  made  that  she  alone  needs  special  training  for  tiiis  respon- 
sibility ;    but  for  the  woman  as  home-maker  the  world  to-day  be- 
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lieves  in  specific  training  which  contributes  to  both  womanhood 
and  home-makings  whOe  in  the  case  of  the  woman  in  wage-earning 
occupations,  there  are  extremists  who  profess  to  believe  that  such 
training  is  not  essential,  unless  the  occupation  is  one  which  has 
developed  from  an  interest  in  the  household  arts. 

In  concluding  his  article  "  The  Social  Basis  of  the  New  Education 
of  Women/'  Dr.  Sykes  says : 

I  don't  know  what  the  end  of  life  is  —  what  it  all  means,  what  we  are 
all  after,  w(»kiiig  for.  It  seems  that  what  life  wants  is  more  life, "  to  live 
more  abundantly. "    There  u  promise  of  it 

•  ••••*•  ••• 

Let  us  build  on,  hopeful  of  the  future,  for  social  justice,  for  social  in- 
telligenoe,  for  sooal  facilities,  for  a  democracy  realized  in  happy,  bu^y, 
bendSoent,  effective  human  bdngs  (as  Ruskin  describes  the  tnily  edu- 
cated) that  are  the  real  wealth  of  nadons.  That  is  the  social  gospel  of  the 
new  education  for  women. 

Womankind  cannot  be  expected  to  achieve  immediately  her 
highest  ambitions  and  ideab;  but  to  women  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  come  the  unlimited  opportunity  to  try  to  scale  the 
heights  which  stretch  before  her.  With  the  widening  of  her  vision 
there  will  be  developed  many  qualities  in  her  character  which  have 
lain  dormant  because  of  disuse;  and  those  outstanding  char- 
acteristics which  are  hers  by  inheritance  and  make  her  "  different" 
will  be  turned  to  the  best  account  under  the  new  conception  of 
*'  woman's  sphere." 

SUGGESnONS  FOB  STUDY  AND  REVIEW 

1.  list  the  home  and  community  activities  of  a  modem  home-maker 
in  your  community.  Which  of  these  do  you  consider  worthy  of  special 
thought  and  study  on  the  part  of  the  woman? 

2.  Compare  the  different  types  of  dvic  responsibility  of  the  woman  in 
the  farm  home  and  of  the  wcxnan  in  the  city  and  village  home. 

3.  Cite  wranen  of  histcny  and  of  the  present  day  who  seem  to  you  to 
have  responded  to  the  social  demands  of  their  time. 

4.  Evaluate  the  various  purchases  made  during  the  past  two  years  in 
the  furnishing  of  your  home  "in  terms  of  the  balance  between  the  satis- 
faction resulting  from  it  and  the  additi<»ial  labor  it  entails." 
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5.  What  are  the '^differonoes'' in  woinaa's  inake^p  whidi  diouM 
tribute  to  the  betterment  of  the  "larger  home''? 

6.  Describe  the  actual  life  of  some  woman  of  your  acquaintance  who 
seems  to  you  to  have  realised  the  ideals  set  forth  in  Miss  Gill's  "Creed  ol 
Woric  for  Women."  What  do  you  consider  the  essential  facton  in  the 
creed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  title  of  this  chi^ter? 
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CHAPTER  n 

THE  HBSPOHSB  OF  EDUCATIONAL  AOBHCIBS  TO  THE 

IIEBDS  OF  WOMEN 

L    Introduction, 
n.    The  response  through  elementary  and  secondary  aclioob. 

A.  Early  attitudes  toward  the  education  of  girls. 

B.  Modem  ideals  and  present  tendencies. 

m.    The  response  through  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
IV.    Other  educational  agencies. 

Introduction.  —  We  are  coming  to  appreciate  the  very  large  and 
important  part  that  women  are  taking  in  all  lines  of  necessary  work, 
and  we  can  but  applaud  the  splendid  way  in  which  they  are  meeting 
the  demands  of  society.  The  attitude  of  society  toward  women 
and  their  work  has  changed  even  as  the  home  of  former  days  has 
changed.  Women  can  no  longer  confine  their  interests  and  efforts 
to  their  own  homes,  not  only  because  they  cannot  give  fullest  self- 
expression  to  themselves  there,  but  because  society  has  need  for 
them  elsewhere  as  well.  It  is  a  recognized  social  good  for  women 
to  widen  their  interests,  to  increase  their  powers  of  leadership  in  all 
kinds  of  social  welfare,  and  to  engage  in  the  production  of  the 
world's  material  needs.  In  view  of  this  fact  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  to  permit  women  to  qualify  for  any  position  they  may 
choose  to  fill  and  to  help  them  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
regime  in  the  social  and  industrial  world.  To  many  women  this 
changed  social  order  means  an  opportunity  for  self-expression  never 
before  realized ;  to  others  it  may  mean  a  bondage  in  the  industrial 
world  that  strains  to  the  breaking  point. 

To  satisfy  both  of  these  classes  old  social  institutions  have  had  to 
search  themselves  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  meeting 
modem  needs,  and  in  many  of  them  there  has  resulted  a  change  of 

20 
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ideas  and  ideals  ezpreised  in  the  new  types  of  work  they  have 
undertaken. 

The  changed  home  indeed  I  But  it  were  just  as  weQ  to  add,  the 
changed  school,  the  changed  church,  the  changed  industrial  world, 
and  the  changed  attitude  toward  women.  The  past  form  of  the 
word  would  better  give  way  to  the  present  participle  changing,  for 
the  process  continues,  and  it  is  our  strongest  hope,  that,  profiting 
by  the  experiences  of  the  past,  the  generations  to  come  will  work 
out  a  social  order  exemplifying  the  best  that  is  in  us  and  in  them, 
and  that  women  will  be  more  able  than  ever  before  to  make  their 
full  contribution. 

One  does  not  need  long  vision  to  see  that  women  oonipy  "  a  strate- 
gic position  "  to-day.  The  war  opened  up  opportunities  and  dis- 
dosed  abilities  that  were  before  undreamed  of,  and  never  again  can 
charges  of  inferiority  due  to  sex  be  made.  Individual  differences 
there  may  be,  but  women  have  been  found  to  have  strong  per- 
sonalities, vigorous  minds,  and  physical  endurance  of  surprising 
quality  which  have  made  it  possible  for  them  to  help  to  originate 
as  well  as  to  actually  cany  on  the  world's  work  in  this  great  hour 
of  need. 

The  response  through  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  — 
When  we  contrast  the  positions  held  by  women  of  to-day  with 
those  held  by  women  of  the  past  we  wonder  what  factors  have 
been  most  responsible  for  qualifying  them  for  their  places.  What 
agencies  have  been  at  work  making  it  possible  for  women  to  engage 
in  the  professional,  commercial,  and  industrial  world  and  to  originate 
and  administer  new  lines  of  work  when  opportunity  offers?  The 
removal  of  industry  from  the  home  may  be  one  of  the  primal 
causes  for  all  social  change,  but  to  education  must  be  given  the 
honor  for  the  advancement  made  by  women  during  the  past  half 
century. 

Early  attitudes  toward  the  education  of  girls,  — We  are  first  of  all 
indebted  to  the  establishment  of  free  elementary  and  secondary 
schoob  in  our  country.  At  first  there  was  a  decidedly  illiberal 
attitude  shown  towards  girls'  education.  During  the  early 
colonial  times  the  public  felt  no  responsibility  for  the  education 
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of  its  girls.  In  fact  we  read  that  in  1788  a  New  England  town 
voted  agaifui  using  any  of  its  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  home 
and  the  dame  school  were  the  recognized  educational  agencies, 
and  girls  received  all  necessary  education  in  one  or  the  other  or 
both.  Intellectual  pursuits  were  not  considered  essential;  re- 
ligious and  industrial  training  took  first  place,  and  those  were  cared 
for  in  the  home.  The  dame  schools  in  the  early  eighteenth  century 
attended  by  the  few  offered  major  instruction  in  the  three  R's  and 
added  music,  dancing,  and  sewing.  This  was  considered  quite 
sufficient  for  social  elegance.  What  mattered  it  if  a  woman  coidd 
only  affix  her  mark  to  a  legal  document  I 

Later,  girb  were  given  a  little  larger  opportunity.  In  some  cities 
and  towns  where  there  were  not  enough  boys  to  fill  the  schools,  giiis 
were  given  the  privilege  of  attending.  In  some  instances  they  had 
the  use  of  the  buildings  when  not  needed  by  die  boys,  possibly  an 
hour  during  the  day  when  the  boys  were  otherwise  engaged.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  when  the  boys  had  their  vacations,  the  girls 
were  given  instruction,  but  it  was  meager  and  inadequate.  In  the 
more  sparsely  populated  sections  the  girls  were  more  fortunate. 
They  were  admitted  to  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
shared  alike  with  the  boys,  for  their  enrollment  was  necessary  to 
secure  the  full  quota  of  pupils  to  establish  the  schools. 

The  year  1825  marks  a  humorous  incident  in  the  progress  of 
education  for  girls.  The  city  council  of  Boston  voted  $2000  to 
establish  a  girls'  high  school.  Before  the  end  of  the  second  year 
the  school  had  become  so  popular  and  the  applications  for  admis- 
sion so  numerous  that  the  school  committee,  not  seeing  its  way  dear 
to  finance  the  demands  for  more  adequate  accommodations,  abol- 
ished the  school  as  a  failure!  Even  though  to  Boston  is  given  the 
credit  for  being  the  pioneer  in  establishing  secondary  education, 
not  until  1852  did  she  make  provision  for  public  secondary  education 
for  girls. 

For  a  long  time  throughout  the  country  there  was  a  disinclination 
to  give  the  same  quality  of  instruction  to  girls  as  that  given  to  boys, 
but  as  the  f  imction  of  the  high  school  became  more  wisely  defined 
and  the  need  for  women  with  higher  education  increased,  this 
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attitude  changed,  and  to-day  we  find  di£Perenoes  in  kind  only, 
where  those  differences  may  be  sought  by  the  individual. 

Modem  ideals  and  preeerU  iendeneiee.  —  Society  no  longer 
questions  the  advisability  of  providing  free  educational  facilities 
for  girls  and  women.  Its  greatest  concern  now  is  that  the  schools 
of  the  country  shall  meet  the  needs  of  the  present,  and  to  this  end 
we  find  our  schools  like  all  other  institutions  undergoing  change. 
A  progressive  society  demands  a  progressive  educational  program. 

When  we  realize  that  only  about  one  per  cent  of  the  entire 
school  population  enters  college  and  only  about  five  per  cent  en- 
ters high  school,  we  feel  at  once  like  turning  to  the  elementary 
school  to  find  the  reason.  We  are  so  used  to  thinking  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  educating  our  children  that 
we  credit  them  with  success  or  failure  in  their  results,  forgetting 
the  part  played  by  higher  institutions  in  establishing  policies, 
forming  ideals,  and  training  school  men  and  women  for  their 
positions.  Elementary  school  practice  cannot  rise  higher  than 
educational  ideals,  and  these  are  formed  in  institutions  higher 
up. 

1.  Education  an  important  subject  of  study.  —  During  the  past 
twenty-five  years  a  new  interest  in  education  has  developed. 
Always  a  profound  subject  of  study,  it  has  been  given  new  impor- 
tance, and  just  at  present  nothing  is  more  important  than  that  our 
educational  platform  be  sound,  for  the  period  of  reconstruction 
needs  the  strangest  men  and  women  it  is  possible  for  our  schools  to 
produce. 

As  a  subject  of  study  education  has  a  recognized  place  in  the 
university.  This  makes  it  possible  to  study  the  educational  needs 
of  the  present.  Trained  men  and  women  can  study  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  the  light  of  tiie  history  of  the  past  with  the  help  of  all  the 
arts  and  sciences  that  a  imiversity  can  provide.  Departments  of 
sociology,  psychology,  and  philosophy  are  giving  some  of  their  best 
talent  to  the  working  out  of  educational  problems,  and  a  science  of 
education  is  developing. 

The  educational  sociologist  is  studying  the  needs  of  society  and 
is  formulating  principles  which  will  aid  in  determining  what  shall 
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be  taught;  the  psychologist  is  studying  the  individual  and  is  for- 
mulating principles  underiying  our  method  of  class  procedure ;  the 
educational  philosopher  determines  the  why  of  our  efforts  and  guides 
us  in  our  educational  endeavor.  The  need  of  the  three,  the  psy- 
chologist, the  sociologist^  and  the  philosopher,  is  apparent.  Whai 
one  teaches  depends  so  much  upon  why  he  teaches  it  that  wise 
discrimination  in  choice  of  subject  matter  can  only  follow  the  line 
of  one^s  philosophy  of  education.  How  one  teaches  is  also  so 
dependent  upon  the  quality  of  mental  and  physical  habits  desired 
that  it  is  essential  to  know  not  only  educational  psychology  but 
educational  philosophy  as  well,  so  that  our  boys  and  girls  will  not 
only  be  educated  but  will  be  educated  in  the  right  way  for  the  right 
kind  of  social  organization. 

There  are  still  many  in  the  teaching  profession  whose  seal  for 
the  svl^eda  they  are  teaching  makes  them  unconscious  of  the  fact 
that  after  all  they  should  be  teaching  boys  and  girls.  More  and 
more  the  demand  comes  for  professionally  trained  men  and 
women,  and  when  this  demand  is  strong  enough  the  interests, 
capacities,  and  needs  of  children  will  take  precedence  over  subject 
matter  and  traditions  of  the  past. 

2.  Changes  in  the  educational  program.  —  As  a  result  of  the 
study  of  the  educational  situation  we  find  our  educational  structure 
changing.  Philosophers  would  seem  to  have  prophetic  vision  and 
patience  to  work  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  vision,  else 
how  could  Dewey  and  others  who  have  worked  along  similar 
lines  for  years,  have  waited  until  now  to  have  these  ideas  universally 
accepted?  We  find  our  educational  program  built  upon  the 
principles  they  established,  undergoing  change,  slow  but  sure  at 
present,  with  every  indication  that  the  present  crisis  will  bring  more 
rapid  and  radical  changes.  Of  just  what  nature  they  will  be  it  is 
difficult  to  forecast,  but  we  may  be  assured  tiiat  the  schools  of  to-day 
will  not  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of  to-morrow,  and  those  of  us  who 
are  responsible  must  keep  our  ears  to  the  ground  and  be  quick  to 
make  the  adjustments  demanded  by  the  new  social  regime.  We 
have  faith  to  plan  for  an  education  suited  to  a  democratic  society. 
Our  aim  still  will  be  to  train  for  a  democratic  citizenry,  but  the  two 
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words  dmooTocy  and  oUumuhip  aie  so  much  more  msaningful 
than  ever  before  that  our  effort  will  likewise  take  on  a  new 
vitality. 

We  are  encouraged  from  all  sides  to  modify  the  present  program. 
The  educational  phOoeopher  is  helping  us  to  establish  our  ideals ; 
the  sociologist  is  questioning  the  validity  and  worth-whileness  of 
our  subject  matter  and  is  helping  us  to  change  our  curriculums;  the 
psychologist  is  questioning  our  method  and  is  giving  constructive 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  proceed ;  the  general  public  stands  on  the 
side  lines  applauding  or  decrying  our  results,  and  even  the  pupib 
themselves  are  clamoring  for  a  voice  in  school  aff airs,  all  of  which 
makes  the  teacher,  the  principal,  and  the  superintendent  conscious 
that  there  is  great  need  for  weighing  and  evaluating  all  theories 
and  opinions  and  for  putting  their  reconstructed  conceptions  into 
practice. 

Already  new  purposes  are  being  felt;  new  methods  are  being 
tried  out ;  elimination  and  enrichment  are  commonly  used  terms 
in  connection  with  courses  of  study ;  economy  of  time  in  learning 
is  being  studied ;  schools  are  being  reorganized ;  the  needs  of  the 
individual  and  of  society  are  being  analyzed ;  and  all  together  there 
is  a  seriousness  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  educators  never  before 
known. 

3.  New  purposes  in  education.  —  In  deciding  what  it  shall  aim 
to  do  for  its  pupib  the  school  is  no  longer  free  to  focus  its  attention 
upon  itself,  but  has  instead  to  determine  its  relation  to  the  outside 
world  and  to  appreciate  that  the  pupib  within  its  walb  are  there 
to  have  those  experiences  which  will  fit  them  for  life  outside  the 
school.  Real  preparation  for  life  implies  participation  in  it,  and 
until  the  child  b  given  an  opportunity  to  share  responsibility,  to 
perform  service  for  others,  to  assume  worth-while  duties,  and  to 
realize  satisfaction  as  a  result  of  doing  these  during  the  hours  he 
spends  at  school,  it  cannot  be  taken  for  granted  he  will  have  the 
necessary  preparation  for  life. 

To  make  it  possible  for  the  child  to  experience  life,  or  to  partici- 
pate in  life's  activities,  becomes  one  of  the  most  important  purposes 
of  the  school.    The  modem  kindergarten,  the  modem  elementary 
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school^  the  modem  secondary  school,  and  all  institutions  which 
have  a  daim  on  modem  educational  ideab  make  use  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  work  of  the  school  should  prepare  for  life  outside  of 
school,  and  of  the  principle  that  we  *'  learn  to  do  by  doing."  We 
are  getting  away  from  the  idea  that  the  first  eight  years  of  one's 
school  life  should  be  spent  only  in  acquiring  the  took  of  learning, 
and  are  substituting  in  its  place  the  idea  that  these  tools  may  be 
acquired  through  the  effort  made  to  solve  some  of  the  real  problems 
of  life.  The  purpose  of  the  school  has  been  enlarged  beyond  that 
of  simply  acquiring  the  use  of  took  and  acquiring  subject  matter 
against  a  time  of  future  need ;  educators  are  realizing  that  boys 
and  girk  must  live  in  the  world  as  social  human  beings  and  that 
their  ability  to  do  so  later  depends  upon  the  opportunity  to  do  so 
now. 

More  and  more  the  school  is  realizing  that  it  must  take  over  some 
of  the  functions  formerly  performed  by  the  home,  not  because  the 
home  is  not  willing  to  do  what  it  once  did  but  because  the  changed 
conditions  make  it  impossible  for  die  home  to  assume  the  full 
responsibility. 

The  health  of  the  child  once  guanoed  by  the  mother  has  become 
a  consideration  of  the  school.  Society  appreciates  that  health  is 
a  national  asset  and  that  people  must  have  strong  bodies  as  well  as 
strong  minds,  consequently  the  school  is  asked  to  share  with  the 
home  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  and  promoting  the  health 
of  its  pupib.  The  school  nurse,  the  school  doctor,  the  surgical 
clinic,  the  dental  clinic,  the  medical  clinic,  medical  inspection,  open 
air  schook,  die  school  lunch,  public  health  education,  and,  best  of 
all,  play  and  playgrounds,  all  bear  evidence  that  the  school  is  an 
essential  agency  through  which  health  and  health  education  must 
be  provided. 

Another  fimction  that  the  sdiool  shares  with  the  home  k  caring 
for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  child.  Since  education  k  based  upon 
the  principle  that  moral  training  accompanies  conduct,  the  school 
has  become  conscious  that  it  must  stimulate  such  habits  of  thought 
and  action  as  are  acceptable  to  society.  It  feek  responsible  for 
producing  in  the  child  such  traits  of  character  as  are  desired  in  the 
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dtizen.  Through  an  understanding  of  the  laws  of  habit  and  an 
application  of  these  laws  right  habits  of  life  may  be  formed  in 
school. 

Still  another  serious  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  educate  its  pupils 
to  appreciate  the  industrial  wwld  in  which  we  live  and  also  to  fit 
boys  and  girls  for  such  work  as  they  may  have  to  engage  in 
on  leaving  school.  In  the  interests  of  democracy  it  would  seem 
necessary  that  all  members  of  the  group  should  be  able  to  engage 
in  some  kind  of  productive  work,  not  only  for  its  own  sake  but  for 
the  sake  of  valuing  the  work  of  others.  Before  the  passing  of 
industries  from  the  home,  the  school  and  the  home  shared  more 
evenly  in  the  responsibility  for  the  industrial  education  of  the  child. 
Boy  and  girl  worked  side  by  side  with  father  and  mother  in  the 
processes  involved  in  making  many  of  life's  necessities^  and  not 
only  learned  how  to  do  the  needful  things  but  felt  a  sympathy 
with  those  engaged  in  similar  occupations. 

Lest  e3cperience  in  handling  materiab  and  a  knowledge  of  modem 
industrial  processes  be  lost,  the  modern  school,  through  courses 
in  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  school,  gives  a  knowledge  of 
present<iay  industry,  and  through  the  vocational  classes  and  schools 
prepares  pupils  for  such  occupations  as  they  may  wish  to  follow. 
Vocational  education  has  been  a  serious  subject  of  study  for  more 
than  ten  years  and  at  present  is  receiving  an  unusually  large  share 
of  attention.  The  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  is  but  one 
evidence  of  the  great  interest  in  vocational  education  in  the  United 
States. 

In  our  modem  school  education  for  leisure  is  given  no  secondary 
place.  One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  changing  social  life  is 
an  equipment  for  spending  lebure  time  more  wisely.  The  work 
program  demands  a  play  program.  Machinery  has  shortened  the 
hours  of  labor  for  many ;  for  others  the  intensity  of  labor  demands 
increased  lebure.  Every  one  has  some  time  away  from  work  that 
can  be  spent  in  emiching  life  or  that  can  be  used  in  such  a  way  as 
to  lower  the  vitality  and  the  morab.  Must  not  our  schools  give 
more  than  a  passing  thought  to  this  problem? 

In  the  effort  to  qualify  for  an  occupation  and  with  the  utilitarian 
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idea  ever  before  ub  may  there  not  be  a  tendency  to  overlook  the 
value  of  some  of  those  subjects  that  contribute  most  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life?  Music,  art,  literature,  and  other  subjects  not  con- 
tributing directly  to  the  performance  of  the  day's  work,  become  very 
utilitarian  for  the  leisure  hours.  The  ability  to  play,  to  create,  to 
express  one's  self  in  some  way  should  be  discovered  and  developed 
in  the  school,  and  in  the  modem  school  we  find  emphasis  given  to 
this  phase  of  living.  For  no  other  group  does  the  wise  expenditure 
of  Idsure  need  so  strong  emphasb  as  for  girls  and  women. 

4.  New  methods  of  teaching.  —  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
changed  purposes  of  the  school  be  accompanied  by  changed 
methods  of  instruction  and  that  the  subject  matter,  or  at  least  its 
arrangement,  be  changed  to  meet  our  new  ideab.  The  modem 
school  no  longer  thinks  in  terms  of  discipline  and  subject  matter, 
but  rather  in  terms  of  developing  the  child's  resources  and  fitting 
him  for  his  place  in  a  democratic  society ;  and  with  this  thought  in 
mind  it  becomes  the  business  of  the  school  to  provide  means  whereby 
the  child  may  not  only  grow  but  grow  up  with  such  powers  of  mind 
and  body  as  our  society  needs. 

The  spirit  of  democracy  is  espresnng  itself  in  our  modem  school- 
rooms, and  in  its  presence  we  have  come  to  feel  that  our  methods 
of  procedure  have  been  autocratic  rather  than  democratic.  Teach- 
ers have  made  demands  upon  little  children  and  have  insisted  upon 
results  quite  out  of  harmony  with  the  laws  of  chfld  nature  and  the 
laws  of  learning.  The  same  demands  have  been  made  of  all  chil- 
dren regardless  of  native  interests,  capacities,  and  tendencies ;  the 
same  means  have  been  used  to  get  results,  yfiih  the  old  ideas 
of  discipline  and  acquisition  of  subject  matter  prevailing,  these 
methods  may  have  sufficed,  but  since  the  social  effidenpy  aim  guides 
our  work,  modem  method  seeks  to  understand  the  individual  child 
and  to  develop  within  him,  according  to  the  laws  of  learning,  those 
characteristics  that  society  desires  in  its  members.  The  school 
really  offers  an  apprenticeship  in  citizenship  by  giving  oppor- 
tunity for  practicing  those  virtues  desired  in  the  citizen.  Ti^gtead 
of  imposing  tasks  the  teacher  directs  the<  pupils  in  the  choice  of 
those  activities  that  interest  him  and  are  suited  to  his  needs  and 
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capadties,  and  as  a  result  the  pupQ  finds  joy  in  school  work. 
Ebving  in  mind  rather  dearly  what  habits  are  desired  in  the  child, 
the  teacher  can  provide  opportunities  for  the  repetition  of  such 
acts  and  thoughts  as  make  for  strong  moral  fiber. 

If  cooperation  is  necessary  in  a  democracy,  the  school  should 
provide  repeated  opportunities  for  children  to  work  together  on 
some  worthy  project ;  if  initiative  and  ability  to  organiie  are  es- 
sential, children  must  be  encouraged  to  suggest  lines  of  activity  and 
to  work  out  problems  which  th^  have  undertaken.  In  a  live 
school  leartUng  and  Miying  lessons  have  given  way  to  stating  and 
working  out  live  problems.  The  teadier  has  become  a  director  of 
activities  while  the  children  are  learning  through  doing. 

The  schoolroom  has  become  a  little  ccxnmunity,  the  members  ci 
which  instead  of  being  controlled  from  without  are  learning  self- 
control  ;  instead  of  having  tasks  assigned,  they  are  choosing  those 
tasks  they  fed  must  be  done.  They  are  learning  to  choose  and  to 
do,  to  form  judgments  and  weigh  values,  in  short  they  are  prac- 
ticing dtisenship  and  are  feeling  their  worth  as  members  of  a  group. 
As  one  teacher  expresses  it,  "  Our  mission  is  not  scholarship  but 
service,  not  books  but  boys,  not  culture  but  dtiaens.  .  •  •  We 
are  in  the  business  of  hdping  boys  to  grow  to  men,  all  able  and 
disposed  to  advance  the  general  good.'' 

6.  Changed  curriculums. — The  new  purposes  in  educaticm  are 
likewise  reflected  in  the  new  curriculums  of  our  modem  schools. 
Curriculums,  like  methods,  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  the 
past,  and  it  b  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  any  of  the  tradi- 
tional subject  matter  can  be  discarded  or  rearranged.  But  our  pro- 
gressive sodety  demands  that  as  the  dominant  interests  of  society 
change  and  as  the  needs  of  those  who  leave  our  schoobdiange,  the 
curriculums  also  must  change.  The  answer  to,  What  is  most  worth 
whiles  is  continually  being  sought,  and  just  how  to  reconcile  the 
needs  of  the  adult  in  the  workaday  world  into  which  the  child  shall 
pass  on  leaving  sdiool,  and  the  immediate  needs  and  interests  of 
childhood  is  the  problem  ever  before  those  responsible  for  making 
courses  of  study.  Patrons  as  wdl  as  teadiers  find  difficulty  in 
accqpting  anything  new  and  often  demand  a  continuation  of  the 
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traditioiial  school  subjects.  However,  the  up-to-date  school  has 
incorporated  many  new  ideas  and  has  rearranged  the  old  so  that 
the  child  may  use  them.  The  old  subjects  have  been  revitalised 
and  new  subjects  have  been  added.  There  is  time  set  apart  for 
industrial  arts,  giving  the  pupils  opportunity  for  active  occupation 
and  acquainting  them  with  the  industrial  world  in  which  they  live ; 
and  for  nature  study  and  elementary  science,  opening  up  such 
abundant  opportunity  for  a  closer  acquaintance  with  natural 
phenomena.  There  is  time  for  music  and  art  and  play;  shops 
and  laboratories  are  in  use;  connectiozis  are  made  between  the 
school  and  the  home  and  the  neighborhood,  all  without  any  loss 
of  subject  matter  at  one  time  considered  so  important.  The 
modem  curriculum  attempts  to  meet  the  child's  present  needs  and 
recognises  that  those  needs  differ  from  those  of  the  children  of 
yesterday. 

The  response  through  higher  institutioiis  of  learning.  —  Co^ 
education  a  factor  in  tooman^s  progress.  —  One  of  the  greatest  goods 
to  come  out  of  free  elementary  and  secondary  education  and  one 
that  in  itself  has  been  such  a  strong  factor  in  promoting  the  higher 
education  of  women  is  the  opening  of  college  and  university  doors 
to  women.  At  present  the  principle  of  giving  equal  opportunity 
to  both  sexes  at  public  expense  extends  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  university.  Society's  need  for  women  with  higher 
education  began  to  be  felt  during  the  dvil  war  period,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  call  women  in  great  numbers  to  the  teaching 
profession.  It  naturally  followed  that  if  women  were  to  instruct 
in  the  secondary  as  well  as  in  the  elementary  schools  further  prep- 
aration than  that  given  in  the  high  school  was  essential.  The 
western  states  were  largely  responsible  for  establishing  coeduca- 
tional opportunities. 

Experience  in  coeducation  has  disproved  any  false  notion  that 
may  have  been  held  regarding  the  intellectual  ability  of  women  and 
has  been  instrumental  in  opening  the  doors  of  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional sdiools  to  them.  They  may  take  their  professional  train- 
ing in  the  same  dassrooms  and  laboratories  with  men,  and  as 
they  continue  to  fill  the  demand  for  professional  service  we  can 
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look  for  a  continued  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  women  in  these 
sdioob. 

.  Other  educational  agendaa.  —  Exteruion  teaching.  —  After  aU, 
formal  educational  institutions  reach  only  a  limited  number  of 
individuals  and  those  for  only  a  limited  time.  The  responsibOity 
of  society  in  helping  women  to  meet  life  does  not  end  with  the 
school  days  of  the  girl.  The  after  school  years,  the  vacation 
periods  and  the  leisure  time  of  the  girl  at  work  are  no  small  con* 
siderations  of  those  responsible  for  girlhood.  Her  social  needs 
and  her  educational  needs  increase  as  the  school  doors  dose,  for 
life  becomes  more  abundant  after  the  formal  period  of  education 
doses  and  the  real  need  for  hdp  in  meeting  life's  problems  is  by 
many  fdt  only  after  commencement  day  is  over.  Those  respon- 
sible for  public  education  are  meeting  this  situation  by  offering 
instruction  in  part-time  dasses  and  in  evening  schools.  Instruction 
of  varied  types  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  60  into  dassrooms 
and  technical  laboratories  any  evening  in  any  large  dty  to  prove 
the  need  for  instruction  after  school  days  are  over.  Girls  and 
women  in  large  numbers  are  availing  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunities to  leam  those  things  life  is  demanding  they  shoidd  know. 
The  type  of  work  is  not  limited  to  the  solution  of  industrial  prob- 
lems only ;  the  efty"'"g  of  more  money  is  not  the  only  consideration 
of  those  in  attendance.  But  rather  there  are  problems  of  social 
and  dvic  concern,  there  are  moral  and  ethical  values  to  determine, 
and  the  aesthetic  nature  to  satisfy.  One  has  but  to  read  the  sub- 
jects of  lectures  supported  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City  to  appreciate  the  variety  of  interests  and  needs  fdt  by  groups 
of  persons  in  a  metropolitan  population ;  and  similar  interests  are 
found  in  smaller  communities. 

Colleges  and  universities  through  their  extension  dasses  schedided 
at  convenient  hours  make  it  possible  for  many  to  avaO  themsdves 
of  further  opportunity  for  study. 

Great  effort  is  being  made  to  reach  all  groups  of  women  and  to 
meet  aU  types  of  needs.  Women  in  the  most  remote  rural  sections 
may  share  the  advantages  of  those  living  in  more  congested  ones. 
Through  the  Federal  Government  the  educational,  social,  eoo- 
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nomicy  and  domestic  needs  of  farm  women  aie  being  met,  and  the 
isolation  of  rural  life  is  no  longer  a  barrier  to  the  complete  living  of 
women  on  the  farm.  The  best  that  the  school  and  die  university 
have  to  offer  may  be  had  for  the  asking  and  may  be  taken  directly 
to  the  homes  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife  as  well  as  to  those  who  live 
in  urban  communities. 

Paralleling  the  woric  of  the  sdiool  and  university  but  operating 
in  ways  of  their  own,  other  organizations  /are  making  ridi  con- 
tributions to  the  needs  of  the  girls  and  women  of  to-day. 

The  ehureh.  —  The  modem  church  has  become  socialized  and  is 
recognizing  its  worth  as  an  educational  agency  in  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  the  community.  With  its  dub  rooms,  library,  gym- 
nasium, kindergarten,  af ter-«chool  and  Saturday  classes,  vacation 
camps,  and  various  other  organizations,  it  is  possible  for  persons  of 
all  ages  to  choose  such  phases  of  activity  as  may  enridi  their  lives* 
The  social  intercourse,  the  woridng  together  for  common  ends, 
make  for  a  feeling  of  community  interest  absolutely  essential  to 
the  working  out  of  the  ideals  of  the  present.  The  talking  over 
of  common  problems  cannot  but  react  upon  the  lives  and  homes 
of  the  group  and  gives  an  opportunity  for  putting  into  action 
those  principles  for  which  the  church  has  always  stood. 

The  Young  Womm'e  ChrigHan  Aesociatum.  —  One  has  but  to 
study  the  organization  of  a  large  city  association  to  appreciate  the 
response  that  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  made  to  the  educational  needs  of 
women.  The  educational  director  of  an  association  holds  an 
important  position  and  has  many  complex  problems  due  to  the 
variety  of  interests  of  those  who  may  register  in  classes.  The 
history  of  theeducational  workof  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  interesting.  It 
dates  back  to  1866,  when  singing  was  taught  in  the  Boston  associa- 
tion. Astronomy  and  physiology  were  added  in  1867,  penmanship 
and  bookkeeping  in  1868,  botany  in  1869,  history  in  1874,  calia- 
thenics  in  1877.  Telegraphy  was  taught  in  the  Philadelphia  as- 
sodation  in  1874.  These  facts  are  given  merely  to  illustrate  that 
this  great  organization  has  always  tried  to  meet  the  immediate 
needs  of  young  women.  Academic  and  technical  needs  alike  have 
been  met  through  definitely  organized  courses  of  instruction. 
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education  playa  a  large  part  in  the  educational  program 
of  any  dty  association. 

Aside  from  any  formal  instruction  whidi  may  be  given,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  through  its  many  activities  is  a  great  educational  agenpy 
and  reaches  groups  that  would  find  it  difficult  to  avail  themsdves 
of  any  other  educational  opportunity. 

The  interest  of  the  association  in  housing  conditions,  food 
problems,  social  problems,  and  employment  and  labor  conditions 
has  made  it  of  service  to  a  multitude  of  girls  and  women  in  all 
callings  of  life.^ 

Qirl  Sands. — With  the  need  for  democratic  organization  so 
important  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  initiative,  self-reliance, 
and  self-control  on  the  part  of  girls  so  imperative,  the  Girl  Scout 
movement  has  come  into  special  prominence.  The  fine  prac- 
tical program  of  the  organization,  adaptable  to  aU  localities 
and  all  types  of  girls,  makes  an  espedal  appeal  to  the  en- 
thusiasm of  girk  of  scout  age.  Scouting  is  constructive  and 
definite,  and  ''its  plan  develops  individual  responsibility  and 
capacity  in  the  service  of  home,  community  and  state.  Scouting 
is  fun.  Its  program  succeeds  because  girls  like  it.  It  opens  to 
them  pleasures  whidi  answer  their  natural  healthy  impulses  and 
imagination  and  at  the  same  time  affords  them  a  stimulating  share 
in  the  interests  and  pursuits  of  adidts." 

Camp  Fire  OirU,  —  This  organization  has  also  been  of  intense 
interest  and  of  educational  and  social  value  to  many  girls.  The 
aims  of  the  movement  and  the  methods  of  work  are  based  upon 
the  ideas  so  frequently  expressed,  viz.  —  that  girb  need  to  engage 
in  voluntary  cooperative  effort  and  that  provision  must  be  made 
for  them  to  exercise  initiative,  resourcefulness,  responsibility,  etc., 
in  order  to  become  competent  members  of  society.  It  recognizes 
the  changed  economic  and  social  condition  of  girb  and  women 
accompanied  by  the  changed  home,  and  attempts  to  supple- 
ment the  training  given  by  the  home  and  the  school.  The  types 
of  activities  undertaken  by  the  girls  to  meet  membership  re- 
quirements are  those  that  ''will  most  effectively  make  for  physical 
« Piflif  Ymn  €t  AnaoiMo^  Work  among  Yomng  Women.    By  Elisabeth 
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vitality,  personal  effidenpy  and  spiritual  and  intellectual  vigor  as 
well  as  to  preserve  the  largest  amount  of  beauty,  inspiration  and 
romance  in  their  daily  lives/' 

CorporatUma,  —  The  educational  work  undertaken  by  depart- 
ment stores,  telephone  companies,  life  insurance  companies,  textile 
factories,  and  other  industries  and  organizations  employing  women 
and  girls  serves  a  double  purpose  which  is  reflected  in  society  at 
large.  The  general  health,  intelligence,  and  happiness  of  the  great 
army  of  women  workers  assure  not  only  better  service  and  greater 
returns  to  the  company  but  greater  satisfactions  to  the  employee 
as  well ;  women  in  industry  are  no  small  part  of  our  social  structure 
and  their  welfare  affects  society  very  materially. 

This  type  of  work  is  still  in  its  infancy,  but  the  possibilities  are 
great,  and  with  the  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  women  wage-earners 
and  the  inclusion  of  women  in  industrial  boards  immediate  and  far- 
reaching  progress  must  result. 

PkUanthropic  organizations.  —  The  educational  work  of  philan- 
thropic organizations  is  varied  in  character  and  is  administered  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Any  organization  working  with  the  less  for- 
tunate populations  must  of  necessity  direct  its  efforts  toward  edu- 
cating the  groups  they  are  helping.  The  Day  Nursery  where  the 
mother  may  leave  her  child  while  she  is  away  at  work,  the  Free 
Milk  Station  or  Diet  Kitchen  where  the  child's  physical  needs  are 
met,  the  clinic  and  the.  visiting  nurse  all  hope  to  do  more  than  meet 
the  immediate  needs.  They  are  doing  their  utmost  to  teach  and 
to  train  the  mothers  through  demonstrations,  individual  visits  to 
the  homes,  or  in  classes,  to  help  themselves. 

Clvb  organizationa.  —  The  keynote  of  all  present  social  activity 
is  cooperation,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  organizations  pro- 
moting cooperation  is  the  dub.  Its  name  bespeaks  a  purpose  and 
a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  membership  to  work  toward  some 
definite  purpose.  Girls  and  women  enjoy  dub  membership,  and 
under  wise  direction  and  guidance  this  form  of  organization  has 
become  an  effective  educational  and  sodal  agency.  The  very  fact 
that  a  group  is  organized  makes  it  possible  to  reach  a  larger  number 
with  whatever  propaganda  is  necessary  or  desirable. 
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The  need  for  developing  leadership  and  initiative  and  the  spirit 
of  codperation  on  the  part  of  women  is  especially  urgent  at  this 
time,  when  they  are  to  exercise  full  citizenship.  If  dub  activity 
can  help  them  it  is  highly  desirable  to  encourage  girls  to  dub 
membership. 

The  "  Eight  Weeks  Clubs  "  promoted  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
Camp  Fire  Girls,  and  the  Girl  Scouts,  are  given  national  recog- 
nition; while  various  other  clubs  induding  the  Canning  Clubs, 
Home  Economics  Clubs,  Agricultural  Clubs,  and  Beading  Clubs, 
financed  in  part  by  the  government  and  under  the  direction  of  the 
government,  are  strong  evidences  of  the  worth-whileness  of  this 
type  of  organization  from  the  social  and  educational  standpoint, 
and  are  but  another  evidence  that  sodety  desires  to  meet  the 
modem  needs  of  girls  and  women. 

The  importance  of  right  leadership  is  more  and  more  appredated 
and  the  demand  for  trained  women  is  forcing  educational  in- 
stitutions to  study  the  problem  and  to  offer  courses  of  study  and 
opportunity  for  practice  to  those  whose  interests  and  aptitudes 
lead  them  to  choose  this  type  of  educational  work. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND  REVIEW 

1.  What  factors  have  been  responsible  for  the  influx  of  women  into 
industry? 

2.  Compare  the  modem  attitude  of  sodety  toward  the  education  of 
girls  with  that  of  ooloniai  days.    Account  for  the  difference. 

3.  Discuss  some  of  the  changing  ideals  in  education. 

4.  Distinguiah  between  teaching  boys  and  girls,  and  ti»ai»hing  subjsct 
maUer, 

5.  In  what  ways  can  our  system  of  education  be  nuide  more  democratic? 

6.  How  has  coeducation  influenced  sodety  in  regard  to  the  higher 
education  of  women? 

7.  What  influence  do  you  think  the  war  will  have  upon  the  educational 
opportunities  of  women?    Substantiate  your  opinions. 

8.  What  educational  agendes  aside  from  schook  and  colleges  are  there 
in  your  community?  Of  what  hdp  may  you  be  in  strengthening  their 
educatkmal  programs? 
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CHAPTER  m 

THB  DXVBLOPMBHT  OF  HOMB  BCOHOMICS  Df 
SBSPONSB  TO  THB  ITUDS  OF  THB  OIRL 

L  Home  Eoonamics  in  the  flchods  of  to-day. 

A.  In  response  to  the  needs  of  the  girl. 

B.  For  general  education  or  appredadon. 

C.  For  vocational  purposes. 

n.  Tlie  evolution  of  Home  EconomicB  leading  up  to  these  studies  in 
the  schools  of  to-day. 

A.  Tlie  eariy  aidboci  records. 

B.  Cooking  schools  in  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  woman  in  the  home. 

C.  The  contributions  of  scientists  in  the  development  of  Home 

Efoonomics. 

D.  The  part  of  the  colleges  in  the  development  of  Home  Economics. 

E.  Other  agencies  furthering  the  development  of  Home  Economics, 
m.  The  scope  of  the  home  economics  studies  of  to-day. 

A.  Home  Economics  defined. 

B.  The  breadth  of  the  field. 

C.  Confusion  of  terminology. 

IV.  Home  Economics  in  the  schools  of  to-moROW. 

A.  Household  arts  for  aU.    The  needs  of  to-day  reflect  the  needs  of 

to-morrow. 

B.  Tbe  problem  of  training  the  girl  for  wage-earning  or  for  home- 

making. 

C.  The  responsibility  of  the  schods  of  to-moROW  in  training  for 

wage-earning. 

Home  Bconomlci  in  the  schools  of  to-day. — The  American  home 

is  the  center  of  all  American  life.    From  it  go  forth  the  men  and 

women  who  are  to  mold  the  thought  of  succeeding  generations  in  the 

life  of  the  state  and  of  society  in  general.    The  home  should  present 

to  its  growing  members  the  best  type  of  healthful  living  and  sane 

mental,  physical,  and  moral  teaching.    It  affords  the  very  best 
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opportunities  for  some  of  this  education  for  the  larger  life  which 
will  be  lived  outside  the  home  or  in  the  new  homes  which  are  its 
offspring.  All  the  arts  therefore  relating  to  the  home  and  its 
efficiency  and  all  the  sciences  which  are  applied  to  home-making 
should  form  an  important  part  of  the  school  work  of  to-day«  if  we 
as  a  nation  are  to  live  more  sanely,  healthfully,  and  intelli^gently. 
There  has  been  brought  about  during  recent  years  a  recognition 
of  the  well-ordered  home  because  of  its  social  and  civic  value,  and 
the  home  economics  subjects  have  become  very  important  studies 
in  many  of  our  schoob.  This  is  due  to  a  rising  appreciation  of  the 
effect  which  a  well-ordered  home  has  on  healthfid  living,  to  an  in- 
creased application  of  science  to  everyday  household  affairs,  and 
to  the  very  recently  appreciated  necessity  for  thrift  and  economy  in 
daily  living  both  through  earning  and  spending. 

Home  Economics  in  the  schoob  of  to-day  shoidd  endeavor  to  work 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the  best  types  of  home  and  family  life 
because  they  are  vital  forces  in  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
democracy.  These  studies,  because  of  the  nature  of  their  content, 
afford  just  the  right  opportunity  for  the  training  of  the  girl  as  a 
member  of  society  in  her  own  home  and  in  her  community  associa- 
tions. They  contribute,  as  all  studies  rightfully  pursued  should, 
towards  the  development  of  the  social  efficiency  of  the  girl.  Home 
economics  studies  are  unfortunately  not  always  planned  or  pre- 
sented with  this  big  controlling  thought  back  of  them.  They  do 
contribute  directly  to  this  aim  when  they  are  so  taught  that  they 
increase  in  the  girl  a  feeling  of  responsibility  as  a  member  of  her 
family  group  and  awaken  in  her  a  desire  to  participate  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  society  of  which  she  is  a  part. 

In  response  to  the  needs  of  the  girl.  —  The  girl  of  to-day  usually 
pursues  the  home  economics  studies  in  schools  primarily  because 
they  are  of  interest  to  her.  She  likes  to  do,  to  make  things.  They 
form  part  of  her  general  education  or  training  and  she  gains  throu^ 
these  studies  a  kind  of  appreciation  for  higher  standards  of  home 
life  and  methods  of  conducting  the  home  activities.  Many  schools 
in  their  programs  emphasize  merely  the  activities  of  sewing  and 
cooking,  but  in  many  others  the  scope  of  studies  included  in  this 
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scheme  for  the  general  education  of  the  girl  is  broader,  and  the  arts 
and  sciences  which  have  practical  application  in  home  life  are  also 
emphasized. 

The  needs  of  the  time  have  forced  those  interested  in  practical 
education  for  girb  to  outline  more  fully  their  aims  or  objectives  in 
this  work  for  girls.  The  work  is  now  bang  planned  more  wisely, 
with  the  present-day  needs  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  girl  constantly 
in  mind.  There  are  many  girb  who  are  interested  in  these  studies 
because  of  the  vocational  opportunities  for  which  this  field  of 
practical  study  prepares  them.  There  are  others  who  undertake 
it  because  of  a  direct  interest  in  wifehood  and  motherhood  and  the 
home.  By  others  the  work  is  undertaken  as  a  phase  of  study  of 
general  interest  or  education. 

What  are  the  needs  of  every  girl  of  to-day  in  her  own  home? 
She  needs  primarily  to  know  the  principles  governing  healthful 
living  for  herself,  her  family,  and  her  community.  This  knowledge 
would  prove  to  her  the  relation  of  health  to  happiness  and  to  the 
well-being  of  the  individual  and  society.  In  order  to  learn  to  live 
healthfully  a  girl  shoidd  know  how  to  select,  prepare,  and  use 
proper  food  and  clothing.  She  needs  also  to  know  about  the 
sanitation  of  the  dwelling  in  which  she  lives,  the  care  of  food  and  of 
clothing  in  their  relation  to  health,  and  the  care  of  the  children  and 
other  members  of  her  family.  She  needs  to  learn  to  make  plans  for 
daily  living  through  right  opportunities  for  work,  amusement, 
education,  wise  saving  and  spending. 

The  girl  of  to-day  needs  to  have  inculcated  a  sane  attitude  of 
mind  towards  woman's  work  in  the  home  and  outside  the  home 
as  producer  and  consumer.  Her  growing  privileges  in  social  and 
political  life  demand  for  her  training  which  will  develop  interest 
in  civic  and  national  affairs.  She  needs  to  be  taught  (through  the 
home  economics  studies  at  home  and  in  school)  the  relation  of  the 
modem  home  to  all  these  economic,  social,  scientific,  Aesthetic,  and 
spiritual  problems. 

Tor  general  education  or  appreciaiion.  —  It  very  often  happens 
that  a  mother  is  unable  to  give  her  girl  any  specific  training  for  her 
most  important  life  work,  the  maintenance  of  a  home  and  the  rear* 
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ing  of  cbfldrai  in  that  home.  U  the  girl  leoeives  no  instruction  in 
school  and  the  mother  is  ignorant,  she  remains  uninformed  and  the 
results  are  disastrous,  not  only  for  this  girl,  but  for  succeeding 
generations.  This  is  a  matter  for  general  concern,  and  it  seems 
quite  apparent  that  every  girl  should  pursue  as  a  part  of  her  general 
education  in  school  certain  home  economics  studies  because  they 
meet  the  needs  of  every  girl  in  her  daily  life.  This  kind  of  train- 
ing for  girk  is  offered  in  our  schools  of  to-day  in  courses  in 
de^entary  and  high  schools  and  sometimes  in  college.  The 
aim  of  these  courses  is  that  of  general  education,  and  the  time 
allotted  for  the  work  varies  from  one  to  five  hours  per  wedc 
for  two  or  three  years.  These  are  not  vocational  courses  with 
a  view  to  self-support  or  vocational  home-making,  but  more 
general,  and  can  only  be  said  to  hi^  a  foundation  for  more 
intensive  courses  with  a  purely  vocational  aim  in  wage-earning 
or  home-making. 

For  vocational  purpoaea,  —  Some  of  the  home  economics  studies 
are  presented  in  our  schools  to-day  with  an  entirely  different  em- 
phasis in  their  organisation  from  that  described  above.  They  may 
be  organised  and  presented  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  a  ^  for 
the  period  of  self-support  through  which  many  girls  must  pass 
before  becoming  home-makers  and  assuming  the  duties  of  adminis- 
tering a  home  and  rearing  children. 

According  to  the  last  U.  S.  Census  report  the  vocational  pur- 
suits of  women  may  be  classified  broadly  as  follows:  The  oc- 
cupations faU  under  the  headings  of  professional,  agricultural, 
conunerdal,  industrial,  and  home-making  vocations.  Administra- 
tors of  home  economics  education  are  interested  in  this  dassification 
from  the  vocational  study  point  of  view,  in  (1)  home-Tnaleing  as  a 
vocation  for  girls.  This  b  rather  different  training  from  Home  Eco- 
nomics pursued  by  her  for  general  education,  although  the  general 
may  lead  up  to  this  study  of  vocational  home-making.  This  dis- 
tinction is  usually  confusing  in  any  discussion  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, as  no  wage  is  attached  to  woman's  work  in  her  own  home, 
because  her  economic  contribution  is  not  usually  rated.  It  is  as 
a  rule  only  when  a  girl  or  woman  goes  outside  her  own  home  to 
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work  that  ahe  is  said  to  be ''  earning  a  living/'  A  fpA  then  may  be 
trained  in  school  for  vocatienal  home-making  either  for  use  in  her  own 
home  or  in  the  home  of  another  where  she  may  be  employed.  This 
type  of  training  should,  however,  acquaint  her  with  many  lines  of 
study  and  the  home  activities  as  '^  practiced  by  the  wife  and 
mother  in  the  home/'  This  should  be  rather  more  intensive  train- 
ing than  that  pursued  by  a  girl  as  a  part  of  general  education  and 
should  offer  greater  facilities  for  practice.  This  vocational  train- 
ing in  home-making  may  or  may  not  lead  to  a  gainful  occupation 
in  the  sense  of  paid  service.  (2)  Vocational  work  for  girls  may  be 
of  other  types  than  that  of  home-making.  There  are  many  girls 
who  must  go  to  work  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  Many  are 
interested  in  vocations  rdating  to  commercial  and  industrial  life. 
There  are  certain  restricted  fields  of  vocational  study  allied  to  Home 
Economics  for  whidi  intensive  training  is  necessary,  as  certain 
vocational  industrial  vocations  growing  out  of  the  home  economics 
studies;  as  for  instance,  dressmaking,  millinery,  designing,  catering, 
tea-room  work,  fine  laundering,  occupation  as  mother's  helper,  etc 
This  type  of  training  may  be  offered  in  schools  in  order  that  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  may  be  shortened.  The  opportunities 
open  to  girk  in  any  locality  should  shape  the  aim  and  content  of 
any  vocational  course  along  the  line  of  economic  demand. 

Vocational  training  in  relation  to  the  home  economics  studies 
may  be  offered  in  high  school  or  in  college.  Occasionally  one  hears 
of  vocational  training  during  the  elementary  sdiool  period.  Speak- 
ing generally,  however,  most  of  the  home  economics  studies  now 
offered  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  are  of  the  type  described  above,  that  for  general 
education  purposes,  rather  than  the  type  having  a  vocational 
objective. 

The  evolution  of  Home  Economics  fai  leading  up  to  these  studies 
In  the  schools  of  to-day.  —  Home  Economics  in  schools  b  not  an  in- 
novation of  to-day .  Somephaseof  study  of  these  arts  has  for  many 
years  found  a  place  in  the  curriculum  for  girls  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States.  The  evolution  of  this  work  is.  a  most  interesting 
study.    It  is  closely  related  to  a  number  of  movements  in  education 
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which  preceded  it  or  ran  parallel  with  it.  The  kitchen-garden 
movement  with  its  study  of  household  arts ;  the  kindergarten  in 
its  relationship  to  the  study  of  home  activities ;  the  manual  training 
movement;  the  organization  of  practical  teaching  in  the  land  grant 
colleges  and  universities ;  the  demand  of  home  women  for  special 
training  in  practical  arts.  All  of  these  movements  have  helped  to 
create  interest  in  this  field  of  study  and  have  focused  the  attention 
of  educators  on  the  importance  of  the  home  in  a  democratic  sodely 
and  of  some  of  these  studies  as  a  part  of  every  girl's  training. 

The  early  school  records.  —  L  The  manual  training  movement.  — 
The  early  organization  of  household  arts  in  schools  is  tied  up  with 
the  development  of  "  manual  training  "  and  its  introduction  into 
sdiools  in  the  eighties^  shortly  after  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
PhUaddphia,  which  was  an  impetus  to  this  movement.  The 
interest  in  industrial  education  during  the  last  ten  years  has  stimu- 
lated the  development  of  the  home  economics  studies.  Special  leg^ 
islation  in  many  states  has  furthered  this  growth,  beginning  in  1906 
with  Massachusetts,  the  pioneer  state  in  so  many  educational 
movements.  In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,^  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  commercial,  and  household  pursuits  are  grouped 
as  occupations  for  women  and  studies  for  which  the  schoob  shoidd 
give  training. 

Becords  show  that  as  early  as  1798,  Boston  public  school  girb 
apoit  part  of  their  time  on  needlework,  which  was  taught  by  the 
regular  sdiool  teachers.  In  1821  the  Boston  School  Committee 
permitted  sewing  to  be  introduced  into  the  primary  schools  and  in 
1835  into  all  the  second  and  third  grammar  grades.  Later,  in  1854, 
the  Board  of  Education  extended  this  privilege,  and  sewing  was 
taught  in  the  fourth  grade  of  the  grammar  school.  It  is  said  that 
this  followed  the  demand  of  philanthropic  individuals  that  children 
of  the  poor  and  needy  shoidd  be  taught  to  sew. 

Next  to  sewing,  drawing  as  a  phase  of  industrial  training  was 
introduced  by  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  in  1870,  and  was 
made  obligatory  in  the  public  schools  of  the  state.    This  paved  the 

1  Vocaiiofial  SeeonSary  Bducation.  Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureaa  of 
Edaoation,  Bulletin  21. 1916.    16  ote. 
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way  for  other  industrial  trainings  and  in  1872  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts  legalized  the  teaching  of  sewing  and  other  industrial 
education. 

Although  Massachusetts  took  the  lead  in  introducing  industrial 
education  in  the  United  States,  there  was  interest  in  the  teaching  of 
sewing  and  cooking  in  other  parts  of  the  country  as  eariy  as  1876. 
This  was  largely  of  a  philanthropic  nature  and  started  by  private 
initiative  for  the  purpose  of  improving  social  conditions.  New 
YoA,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  other  cities  all  had  classes 
contributing  to  the  improvement  of  social  conditions.  Many  of 
the  classes  started  by  private  enterprise  were  finally  taken  over  by 
the  sdiool  boards  of  these  various  cities. 

2.  The  kitchen-garden  movement.  —  Running  parallel  with  the 
development  of  sewing  and  cooking  in  the  schools  was  the  kitchen- 
garden  movement  started  in  1877  by  the  late  Miss  Emily  Hunting- 
ton of  New  York.^  The  kitchen  garden  taught  Home  Economics 
by  means  of  miniature  toys,  each  pupil  having  a  set  of  toy  modeb 
of  household  furnishings  and  equipment.  Through  a  program  of 
songs  and  games  the  activities  of  the  home  were  taught  The  name 
kitchen  garden  was  suggested  by  kindergarten,  and  Miss  Huntington 
wrote  a  description  of  it  in  her  book  in  1901. 

IQtchen-garden  methods  have  been  modified  and  taught  in  die 
lower  grades.  They  have  found  their  way  as  a  more  definite 
system  in  classes  of  diurch  schools  and  settlements,  neighborhood 
houses  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations.  This 
system  has  been  developed  by  Miss  Mabel  Louise  Keech*  with 
equipment  which  is  larger  than  that  used  by  Miss  Huntington. 
The  criticism  of  the  small  toys  was  that  they  were  not  real.  The 
results  in  either  case  will  depend  on  the  organization  of  the  play  on 
an  educational  basis.  The  aim  was  to  secure  the  interest  and  men- 
tal reaction  through  this  organized  play  recreation.  The  modem 
plans  for  housekeeping  in  flats  are  really  the  outgrowth  of  this  eariy 
movement. 

i  How  to  Teadi,  Kitchen  Oarden  or  Objeet  Lesaona  in  Houtekoid  Work.  By 
Emily  Huntiagton.     Doubleday,  Page  dc  Co.,  New  York.    1901. 

>  Traimng  the  LitOe  Home-Maker  hy  KUehen  Oarden  Methode,  By  Mabel 
Looiae  Eeeeh.  Philadelphia.    Ltppinoott.    1912. 
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The  ICtdien  Garden  Association  of  New  York  developed  into  the 
Industrial  Education  Association  in  1884,  in  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  home  economics  studies  were  a  part  of  the  manual  training 
movement,  andb^;an  a  propaganda  in  relation  to  this  field  of  work. 
The  object  of  this  association  was  to  train  giris  in  domestic  economy 
and  to  promote  training  for  both  boys  and  girls  along  lines  leading  to 
self-support.  Their  aim  was  also  to  secure  the  introduction  of  these 
studies  into  schools  and  to  study  methods  and  systems  of  industrial 
education.  This  meant  a  new  interest  and  impetus  in  teaching 
these  and  other  subjects,  for  interest  was  aroused  in  new  methods 
of  teaching  as  wdl  as  in  these  new  school  subjects.  This  Indus- 
trial Education  Association  established  the  New  York  College  for 
Training  Teachers  in  1888^  whidi  has  since  devdoped  into  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University. 

lifiss  Maria  Parioa  started  the  first  training  of  teachers  of  Home 
Economics  in  1880  in  the  organisation  of  the  normal  dass  at  the 
Boston  Cooking  School.  The  chief  early  sources  for  trained 
teachers  of  home  economics  for  public  school  work  were,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  established  in  1887 ; 
Drezel  Institute^  Philadelphia,  in  1891;  and  Kansas  State  Agri- 
cultural College  with  its  early  courses.  Mrs.  Hemenway  in  1888 
established  a  private  normal  school  of  Home  Economics.  This  later 
became  the  Framingham  State  Normal  School  (Massachusetts). 
Normal  training  has  progressed  very  rapidly  since  then  and  normal 
schools  and  colleges  are  turning  out  many  splendidly  equipped 
teachers. 

Perhaps  no  one  is  more  worthy  of  notice  in  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  Home  Economics  in  schook  and  colleges  than  Mrs.  Ellen 
Richards,  who  gave  her  life  to  the  study  of  the^pplication  of  science 
to  the  many  problems  of  the  household  and  who  for  years  engaged 
in  promoting  education  along  these  lines  in  schools  and  colleges. 
Thus  the  demand  for  practical  education  in  our  schools  had  a  start. 
It  has  grown  and  devdoped  until  t6-day]life's  real  activities  in 
to  the  home  are  a  part  of  the  regular  program  of  most 
The  Smith-Hughes  Act  recently  passed  by  our 
Federal  government  appropriates  large  sums  of  money  for  vo* 
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cfttional  educatkm,  and  the  studies  in  relation  to  tbe  home  have  an 
important  place  in  this  vocational  scheme.  From  very  small 
begmnings  through  private  enterprises  has  developed  this  sdieme 
for  the  country-wide  training  of  teachers  for  vocational  work  and 
the  introduction  of  training  below  college  grade  in  vocational 
subjects. 

3.  The  kindergarten  movement.  —  The  kindergarten  movement 
fdlowed  dosely  ^e  development  of  "  manual  training ''  and  indus- 
trial education  in  our  sdiools  and  is  in  a  way  dosely  related  to  the 
development  of  Home  Economics.  The  home  activities  form  a 
source  of  much  of  the  material  used  in  the  kindergarten,  and  the 
home  problems  of  child  care  and  home  management  are  necessarily 
those  which  such  a  movement  would  attempt  to  improve.  Prob- 
lems in  relation  to  proper  food  and  its  care,  proper  dothing,  hyi^ene 
and  sanitation  in  the  home,  personal  hygiene,  home  economy, 
rdigious  and  moral  instruction  of  children,  are  all  Idndergarten 
problems  as  well  as  those  of  the  home  economics  fidd.  It  may  be 
said  then  that  training  in  Home  Economics  begins  in  the  kinder- 
garten with  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Idndergarten  teacher  to 
oo5perate  dosdy  with  the  home  and  to  supplement  instruction 
given  there. 

4.  Other  early  interests.  — In  anyreviewof  the  evolution  of  the 
home  economics  studies  mention  should  be  made  of  some  of  the 
early  interests  in  domestic  economy.  It  has  been  said  that  Mrs. 
Emma  Hart  Willard  discovered  Domestic  Economy  as  a  sdiool 
subject  and  that  Miss  Catherine  Beecher  devdoped  it  Mrs. 
V^miard  had  a  private  school  for  giris  at  Middlebury,  Vermont.  In 
1818  she  appealed  to  the  New  York  State  Legislature  for  a  state 
grant  for  girls'  education  similar  to  that  for  boys,  but  in  outlining 
her  plans  she  induded  ''domestic  instruction''  in  her  scheme. 
She  believed  that  a  system  to  guide  practice,  based  on  rules  and 
reasons,  would  improve  housewifery,  and  that  housewifery  might 
be  greatly  improved  by  being  taught. 

Cooking  9chooh  in  answer  to  the  needs  of  the  woman  in  the  home.  — 
No  study  of  the  history  of  the  devdopment  of  household  arts  would 
be  complete  without  mention  of  the  many  splendid  courses  in 
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relation  to  the  home,  established  in  answer  to  the  demand  of  the 
women  of  the  homes.  Much  has  been  done  for  them,  especially  in 
recent  years,  through  popular  literature  and  periodicab;  but  as 
early  as  the  seventies  there  was  a  demand  on  their  part  for  some 
organized  instruction  along  household  lines.  This  began  with 
the  demand  for  cooking  schools.  These  schools  of  cooking  paved 
the  way  for  instruction  in  Home  Economics  in  the  public  sdiools. 
They  demonstrated  the  practical  value  of  learning  to  serve  good 
food  at  small  expense,  and  showed  the  need  for  this  type  of  prac- 
tical instruction.  It  has  usually  followed  that  private  cooking 
schools  developed  into  public  instruction  in  cookery  in  the  public 
school  systems.  This  movement  spread  all  over  the  country  with 
New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  as  centers. 

The  conbributiona  of  scientists  in  the  devehpmenl  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics,  —  In  this  early  domestic  economy  movement  mention 
must  also  be  made  of  the  increasing  interest  in  scientific  problems 
relating  to  the  household.  One  of  the  world's  great  physicists. 
Count  Rumford,  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  heat  in 
its  rdation  to  domestic  problems.  He  thought  the  household  well 
worthy  of  study  and  helped  to  place  all  the  domestic  problems  of 
heating,  ventilation,  fuels,  kitchen  ranges,  utensfls,  etc.,  on  a  more 
scientific  basis.  Count  Rumford  was  bom  Benjamin  Thompson, 
an  American,  at  North  Wobum,  Mass.,  in  1753,  and  died  in  1814 
in  Europe.  m  . 

Edward  L.  Youmans,  an  American  scientist  (1821-1887),  was 
also  interested  in  science  related  to  the  household.    He  published 
in  1868,  his  work  called  "  Household  Science."    Mr.  Youmans  was 
a  chemist  and  in  this  textbook  brought  together  the  contributions 
of  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology  in  their  relation  to  the  household. 

Another  scientist  who  contributed  much  to  the  development 
of  this  scientific  study  of  home  problems  was  Mrs.  Ellen  Richards 
a  New  England  woman.  Mrs.  Richards  was  graduated  from  Vassar 
in  1870  and  in  1871  entered  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology as  the  first  woman  student.  She  later  became  instructor 
of  sanitary  science  at  this  institution  and  served  it  for  over  thirty 
years.    Mrs.  Richards  was  famous  as  a  sanitary  chemist  and  was 
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espedaUy  interested  in  the  application  of  science  to  problems  of  f  ood, 
shelter,  and  clothing.  She  was  the  author  of  many  books.  **  The 
Cost  of  Living,"  "  The  Cost  of  Food,"  "  The  Cost  erf  Cleanliness," 
"The  Cost  of  Shelter,"  "The  Art  of  Right  living,"  "The  Chemistry 
of  Cooking  and  Cleaning  "  are  perhaps  some  of  the  best  known. 
Mrs.  Richards  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Lake  Placid  Con- 
ference on  Home  Economics  which  met  yearly  at  Lake  Placid  from 
1899  to  1908.  She  was  elected  first  president  of  the  American 
Home  Economics  Association,  the  outgrowth  erf  the  Lake  Placid 
Conferences,  at  the  meeting  held  in  Washington  in  1909.  Mrs. 
Richards  was  interested  in  many  experiments  in  relation  to  food 
and  cooperative  plans  of  living.  No  student  of  Home  Economics 
should  fail  to  study  the  story  of  Mrs.  Richards'  life  and  work. 
"  The  Life  of  Ellen  H.  Richards,"  by  Caroline  Hunt,  gives  some 
idea  of  this  remarkable  woman's  work  and  interests.  Perhaps 
no  one  has  given  a  greater  impetus  to  this  field  of  work,  or  con- 
vinced so  many  people  of  the  national  necessity  of  this  kind  of  ed- 
ucation in  our  schools. 

Other  scientists  have  followed  and  contributed  scientific  study 
and  investigation  of  such  household  problems  as  diet,  digestion,  nu- 
trition, dress,  health,  and  amusement.  Scientific  contributions 
have  also  been  made  by  those  interested  in  housing,  textile  study, 
management,  cost  of  living  and  domestic  service,  and  the  scientific 
foundations  of  this  field  of  education  are  yearly  growing  stronger 
and  more  interesting. 

The  part  of  the  coUeges  in  the  development  of  Home  Economia,  — 
Li  tracing  the  development  of  Home  Economics  in  our  institutions 
for  women  one  should  study  the  records  of  state  colleges  and 
universities  which  welcomed  this  practical  form  of  education. 
As  early  as  1872  the  State  College  of  Iowa  gave  lectures  on  house- 
keeping. In  1873  the  State  College  of  Kansas  gave  its  first  in- 
struction in  sewing,  and  in  1875  a  course  in  foods.  In  1874  the 
University  of  Illinois,  then  the  "  Industrial  University, "  started  to 
develop  home  economics  instruction  and  a  course  of  four  years 
leading  to  the  bachelor  of  science  degree  in  the  school  of  domestic 
science  was  planned.    Kansas,  Iowa,  Oregon,  and  South  Dakota 
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had  departments  in  their  state  colleges  by  1890.  During  the  next 
ten  years  others  were  added  and  the  number  increased  to  thirty. 
To-day  practically  all  state  colleges  or  universities  have  depart- 
ments of  Home  Economics.  No  one  agency  has  helped  to  develop 
home  economics  teaching  or  has  been  more  e£Fective  than  the  land 
grant  colleges.  From  the  beginning  they  have  recognized  the 
necessity  for  placing  this  work  on  a  scientific  basis  and  of  main- 
taining college  standards  for  this  field  of  work. 

The  colleges  for  the  higher  education  of  women  have  also  helped 
to  advance  the  cause  of  home  economics  education  by  placing  all 
education  for  women  on  a  firmer  foundation. 

Other  agencies  furthering  the  development  of  Home  Economics,  — 
In  1913  the  United  States  government  founded  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  so  contributed  to  the  development  of  Home  Economics. 

In  1914  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  showed  its 
interest  in  the  development  of  Home  Economics  by  publishing  a 
series  oi  bulletins  on  education  for  the  home^  by  Dr.  Benjamin 
Andrews  of  Teachers  College. 

In  1914  the  Smith-Lever  Bill  was  signed  by  the  President.  This 
was  the  first  time  specific  legislation  for  the  home  had  been  made 
by  the  Federal  government.  This  Act  provides  for  ''  codperative 
agricultural  extension  work  which  shall  consist  of  the  giving  of 
instruction  and  demonstrations  in  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics 
to  persons  not  attending  or  resident  in  the  agricultural  college." 
By  this  act  Home  Economics  is  taken  to  the  very  doors  of  the  people. 
Hie  Federal  money  provided  for  this  work  is  used  through  the  ex- 
tension departments  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 

In  1915  the  United  States  government  appointed  two  specialists 
in  Home  Economics  in  the  Bureau  of  Education^  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Calvin  and  Miss  Carrie  M.  Lyford.  Through  their  very  sane  work 
and  efforts  the  work  of  the  schools  in  Home  Economics  of  the  entire 
country  is  being  coordinated  and  placed  on  a  better  basb,  and 
excellent  news  letters  and  bulletins  of  a  most  helpful  kind  are  being 
disseminated. 

^BdueaHan  for  1h$  Boms.  In  4  parts.  United  Statw  Bqrtag  of  Edooatfan, 
Dq^wtSMBt  Of  tiM  Intvior,  1914,  Nm.  86, 87,  88, 80. 
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In  1917  the  Smith-Hughes  Bill  for  Federal  money  for  vocational 
education  was  passed.  ''This  bill  would  provide  Federal  Aid  to 
eodperate  with  the  various  states  in  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  vocational  schools  of  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  and 
the  Trades  and  Industries  for  persons  fourteen  years  of  age  and 
over,  and  in  the  maintenance  and  support  of  schoob  for  training 
teachers  for  the  vocational  subjects  in  these  vocational  schoob/' 
What  will  be  the  effect  on  social  life  (tf  the  development  of  vocational 
Home  Economics,  is  a  question  which  is  just  now  most  prominent 
in  the  minds  of  teachers  of  this  subject 

The  Smoot  BiU  aims  to  provide  Federal  aid  for  research  or  ex- 
perimentation in  Home  Economics  at  the  land  grant  colleges 
through  their  esperiment  stations,  and  b  another  indication  of 
interest  in  the  problems  of  the  home. 

The  Lever  Bill,  passed  in  August,  1917,  provided  in  connection 
with  the  Food  Adminbtration  Federal  money  for  the  appointment 
of  demonstrators  and  agents  for  dty  as  well  as  country  work. 

The  movement  b  ever  onward  and  upward,  and  the  life  of  the 
whole  republic  will  profit  because  of  education  for  better  home- 
making. 

The  scope  of  the  home  economics  studies  of  to-day.  —  Confusion 
very  often  arises  in  planning  work  in  the  field  of  Home  Economics 
because  of  the  many  terms  used  for  different  aspects  of  it.  What 
b  it  that  makes  the  multiplicity  of  terms  so  puzzling  ?  One  hears 
and  reads  many  other  terms  for  thb  field  of  work  besides  household 
arts  or  Home  Economics.  Why^is  it  that  the  nomenclature  for  the 
different  branches  of  thb  field  of  study  does  not  always  suggest  the 
aims  for  the  group  of  studies?  The  haphazard  method  of  intro- 
duction in  some  schoob  proves  that  aims  or  objects  in  work  have 
not  been  carefully  analyzed. 

It  b  known  that  the  home  economics  studies  are  very  commonly 
taken  by  both  girb  and  women,  and  sometimes  the  boys  too  have 
a  share.  It  b  now  quite  generally  conceded  that  thb  group  of 
studies  b  an  essential  part  of  a  girl's  education,  but  have  not  boys, 
too,  a  right  to  some  of  thb  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to 
live  happier  and  more  healthful  lives?    Should  not  one  consider 
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why  these  studies  or  some  of  them  at  least  should  form  a  part  of 
the  school  program  of  both  girls  and  boys?  Women  and  men 
together  make  the  homes  of  our  land>  and  both  should  understand 
the  problems  of  home-making  and  be  able  to  work  together  to  build 
the  home  of  to-day  and  of  the  future.  One  thinks  here  of  the  kind 
of  home  in  which  the  biggest  and  broadest  kind  of  co5peration  will 
be  in  f orce>  not  only  within  the  home  itself  but  in  relation  to  the 
institutions  outside  the  home.  The  purity  of  family  life  must  be 
maintained  if  our  nation  is  to  prosper^  and  our  social  life  demands 
an  education  which  is  of  value  in  the  home.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  social  life  of  this  period  of  reconstruction  following  the 
great  war.  The  codperation  of  parents  with  school  and  church  au- 
thorities in  the  organization  of  religious  and  moral  instruction,  as 
well  as  actual  training  for  the  duties  of  the  home,  will  aid  in  this 
preservation  of  right  ideals  for  home  life.  The  studies  called  Home 
Economics  have  a  direct  bearing  on  these  very  vital  things  of  life, 
for  included  in  this  group  are  many  studies  touching  all  the  problems 
concerned  in  healthful,  sane  living.  These  if  rightly  pursued  are 
bound  to  introduce  new  standards  into  the  Uves  of  our  young 
people,  and  an  attitude  towards  a  life  of  service  and  cooperation. 
In  the  next  few  paragraphs  the  home  economics  studies  will  be 
discussed  and  the  terms  defined.  The  present  lack  of  definition 
is  often  confusing  and  prevents  clear  thinking  along  these  lines. 

Home  Economics  defined.  —  Home  Economics  is  a  subject  that 
centers  around  the  problems  of  the  home  and  other  institutions 
whose  problems  are  of  similar  nature.  It  includes  a  study  of  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene,  econom- 
ics, and  art  and  a  study  of  the  relations  of  the  members  of  the  family 
to  each  other  and  to  society.  This  is  a  veiy  broad  conception  dF 
the  meaning  of  the  home  economics  studies,  for  so  often  they  mean 
merely  cooking  or  sewing  in  the  girl's  program.  These  are  of  course 
two  of  the  very  useful  activities  which  are  pursued  in  the  home  and 
should  fprm  part  of  the  program  of  work,  but  alone  they  will  not 
fulfill  these  broad  aims  for  this  field  of  study.  Is  it  possible  to 
show  why  this  is  true  and  what  the  points  of  difference  are  between 
a  program  which  presents  only  technical  work  in  food  preparation 
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or  the  preparation  of  clothing  and  one  whidi  is  broader  in  its 
content?! 

The  breadth  of  the  field. — What  are  the  studies  which  are  included 
in  this  group  called  Home  Economics?  Perhaps  the  outlines 
on  the  following  pages  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  and  show 
the  relationship  of  studies  within  this  field.  They  will  at  least  give 
some  conception  of  the  very  rich  content  afforded.  A  teacher  in 
the  preparation  of  a  course  of  study  for  a  particular  group  of  pupils 
should  know  not  only  the  needs  of  her  particular  group,  but  should 
also  be  able  to  weigh  the  values  of  all  of  these  studies  in  relation  to 
the  pupil's  aims  and  needs.  A  good  course  of  study  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics for  any  school  is  the  result  of  good  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  in  weighing  the  relative  values  of  all  the  studies  of  this 
group  in  relation  to  the  aims  or  objectives  and  needs  of  her  par- 
ticular group  of  pupils  at  a  particular  time.  The  subject  matter 
of  these  studies  in  Home  Economics  as  listed  or  shown  in  the  out- 
lines does  not  form  a  plan  for  a  course  of  study,  but  serves  merely  to 
put  before  the  teacher  a  list  of  possible  studies  or  topics  from  which 
she  can  prepare  her  particular  course,  whether  the  aims  for  it  are 
of  a  general  nature,  sometimes  defined  as  general  or  cultural  Home 
Economics,  or  of  a  vocational  nature. 

The  studies  in  the  field  of  Home  Economics  may  be  analyzed 
and  outlined  from  several  points  of  view.  In  comparing  these 
outlines  it  will  be  noticed  that  they  all  include  about  the  same 
topics  or  subject  matter  for  study.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  Home 
Economics  is  a  complex  made  up  of  many  studies.  Agriculture 
and  engineering  are  also  examples  of  complex  studies.  It  will  be 
noticed  also  that  there  are  many  contributing  studies  which 
touch  this  field,  such  as  mathematics,  biology,  chemistry,  and  other 
sciences,  as  well  as  art,  history,  economics,  and  sociology.  It 
wiU  be  interesting  to  compare  these  outlines  with  the  "  Syllabus 
of  Home  Economics"^  published  by  the  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Assodation,  and  also  to  chart  the  subject  matter  as  outlined 
in  that  syllabus. 

*  SyOdbut  of  Home  Bconomica.  Amerioan  Home  Eoonomioi  AHooiatloD, 
Oatbfidxal  Btnet.  BaltimoM.  &iaiyUuid,.1913.    Pftp«  SO  otf ..  doth  $1.0a 
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I. 


Useful  articles. 


OUTLINE  I 

HoMB  EcoNOiacB  Stddzbb 

Art  —  Color,  line,  deagn. 

Seienee — Physiology — Hyj^eiie  of 

dothing — Textiles — Cbemistiy 

—  Cleanliness. 

lothing  and  house  furnish-    Eoonomia — Choice  of  dothing  for 

ings.  family    income  —  Rdation    to 

Sdection.  family    income — Rdation    to 

Making.  world's 

Care  —  mending,  laundcf^ 

ing,  remodeling. 
Conservation  in  use. 
Production  of  dothing  materials. 


n.  Cooking, 
Food. 
Sdection. 

P^aration  and  service. 
Care — outside  and  within 

the  home. 
Conservation  in  use. 


Science — Physidogy-^  Biology— 
Nutrition — Chemistry — Bacte- 
ridogy  —  Hygiene  and  Sanita- 
tion in  care  of  foods. 

Art  —  Service  of  foods. 

Economics  —  Rdation  to  family 
income — Chdce. 


P^uction  of  food  materials. 
in.  Home  Management, 

Ideab  and  appreciations  in 
establishing  a  home. 

The  budget  *- division  of 
income.' 

Sckction  of  the  home. 
Decoration  of  the  home. 

Sdection  of  furnishings. 
Care  and  repair  of  house 

fumidiings. 
Division  of  labor  in  home. 
Care  of  members  of  family. 


Art  —  House  furnishings  and  deco- 
rations —  Sdection  of  home. 

Science  —  Chemistry  —  Bacteriol- 
ogy —  Physics  —  Sanitation  of 
home. 

Ethice  —  Relationship  of  members 
of  family  to  home  and  com- 
munity. 

Economice — Division  of  income  ^- 
Relation  of  home  to  outside 
world. 

Sociology  and  Hietory. 
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OUTLINE  n 
HauB  EooNomcB  Stodzbb 

Tk$  Horns  and  It$  ManagemmU 

L  Managerial  Service, 
Ideals  in  establiahing. 
DiTiaon  of  income. 
Selection  of  the  home. 
Deoonttion  of  the  home. 
FuniiBhing  of  the  home. 
Diviaon  of  labor  in  the  home, 
n.    AcHieitiee  within  the  Home. 

Cooking  and  food       Preparation  and  aervice 
problema.  of  meab. 

Purchase  and  care  of  food. 
Sewing  and  clothing    Making  clothing  and  house 
problems.  furnishings. 

Mending  clothing  and  house 

furnishings. 
Purchasing  and  care  of 
clothing  and  house 
Cleaning.  Care  and  laundering 

Care  of  rooms. 

Care  of  furniture  and  fumishings. 
Entertaining.  Hospitafity  to  friends. 

Amusements  for  family. 
Reading,  music,  etc. 
Care  of  members        Children,  old  people,  sick. 


of  family. 


A.  Clothing. 

B.  Shelter. 

C.  Pood. 
A.  Clothing. 


OUTLINE  m 

HOUB  ECONQMICB  StODUB 


t  and  Purehaee  of  Clothing  and  Clothing 
i  ConeervailMn  of  Clothing. 
Clothing. 
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B.  Shdier. 

I.  Ideah  and  Apprectatians  in  EsUMUking  a  Horns* 
II.   The  Budget,    How  to  Divide  Income. 

III.  Selection  of  the  HoTM  and  Its  Decoration, 

IV.  How  to  Select  and  Purchase  Household  FurrUsking, 
V.  System  in  Care  and  Repair  of  HousehM  Funnshings. 

VI.  Division  of  Labor  in  the  Home, 
VII.  Care  of  Members  within  the  Home, 
Vin.  Hospitality  within  the  Home, 
IX.  Relaiion  of  Home  to  Community  Life. 

C.  Food, 

1,  Selection  of  Food. 
n.  Storage  and  Care  of  Food. 
m.  Preparation  of  Food, 
TV,  Serving  of  Food, 

OUTLINE  IV 
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Confufion  of  terminology.  —  It  is  true  that  this  field  of  education 
for  the  home  has  no  common  terminology.  It  would  probably  be 
very  helpful  if  it  had.  This  lack  of  common  terms  leads  to  a  great 
deal  of  confusion,  especially  as  much  state  legislation  is  being 
enacted  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  home  subjects  in  schools  and 
it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  interpret  the  various  laws ;  or,  to 
put  it  in  another  way,  many  interpretations  of  the  one  law  often 
result  because  of  this  lack  of  definition  and  differentiation  in 
relation  to  education  for  the  home.  In  some  states  the  term 
domestic  science  means  cooking,  while  in  others  it  is  used  to  cover 
the  entire  field  of  education  for  the  home,  that  is,  it  includes  such 
subjects  as  dressmaking,  textiles,  household  management  and 
housewifery,  household  sanitation,  and  cooking.  Under  other  laws 
domestic  economy  is  the  inclusive  term,  or  household  economics 
or  home  economics. 

1.  A  common  terminology  would  be  helpful.  —  The  term  house- 
hold arts  b  also  used  in  a  number  of  schools  in  this  large  inclusive 
way,  synonymously  with  home  economics.  There  is  some  con- 
fusion in  this  use  because  of  the  publication  of  the  Bureau  of 
Education,  Washington,  entitled  ''Vocational  Secondary  Edu- 
cation,'' Bulletin  21,  1916.^  In  this  bulletin,  which  is  the  only 
Federal  publication  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  vocational  termi- 
nology, the  term  household  arts  is  used  always  for  that  type  of 
education  in  rdation  to  the  home  which  is  of  a  general  nature, 
given  for  broad  appreciation  and  knowledge.  This  household  arts 
education,  as  defined  there,  is  such  as  one  finds  in  most  schools  of  ele- 
mentary or  higher  grades  where  from  one  to  five  hoivs  per  week 
or  more  are  devoted  to  instruction  of  this  general  nature,  including 
manipulative  instruction  and  proficiency  as  far  as  time  permits. 
This  terminology  distinguishes  between  general  household  arts 
for  appreciation  in  schools  of  elementary,  secondary,  or  some- 
times college  grade,  and  vocational  home-making  education,  and 
vocational  industrial  education.  In  this  bulletin  the  training  for 
wage-earning  as  cook  or  seamstress,  milliner,  or  dressmaker,  would 

>  VoeaHondl  Seeandary  Bduoation,  Detwrtment  of  the  Interior,  Bureeu  of 
Education,  Bulletin  21,  1016.    16  oente. 
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be  dftaaified  as  vocational  induHrial  education;  that  educatum 
which  prepares  the  young  woman  to  perform  efficiently  the  duties 
of  the  housewife*  as  vocational  hom&^making  editcatijon.  This  ter- 
minology is  recommended  for  our  use  and  is  being  used  by  many 
Cramers  of  legislative  bills  in  relation  to  vocational  education. 

2.  Some  distinctions  between  general  and  vocational  instruc- 
tion in  education  for  the  home.  —  The  term  Home  Economics  has 
perhaps  been  most  generally  accepted  as  the  term  used  most  broadly 
in  relation  to  education  for  the  home.  This  term  was  adopted  by 
the  American  Home  Economics  Association  and  by  its  predecessor, 
the  Lake  Placid  Conference  on  Home  Economics.  In  this  nomen- 
clature no  attempt  has  been  made  to  distinguish  between  the 
various  gradations  of  the  subject^  as  for  instance  Home  Economics 
for  elementary  sdiool,  high,  normal,  or  college  work.  Nor  does  it 
make  any  distinction  between  home  economics  instruction  which 
is  for  general  appreciation  and  that  for  vocational  education  within 
this  field ;  as,  for  instance,  dressmaking  as  a  vocational  study,  or 
food  preparation  for  catering  as  a  vocation.  Would  not  some 
distinction  between  the  vocational  objectives  of  the  home  economics 
fidd  and  the  general  objective  for  education  for  appreciation  be 
acceptable?  The  vocational  secondary  terminology  mentioned 
above  suggests  the  term  household  arts  for  all  schools,  whether 
elementary,  secondary,  or  college,  where  the  type  of  instruction  is 
for  appreciation^  although  in  any  one  of  these  schools  at  the  same 
time  it  is  possible  to  introduce  education  for  the  home  of  a  voca- 
tional nature,  that  is,  vocational  hom^-^making  and  also  in  the  same 
school  vocational  industrial  education  for  the  training  of  dressnuikers 
or  caterers,  etc.  Some  term  is  needed  for  the  field  of  home  re- 
sponsibility which  is  well  rounded  and  complete.  Home  manager, 
home-maker,  housekeeper,  have  all  been  suggested,  but  the  term 
vocational  home^making  education  would  seem  to  solve  this  difficulty. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  leaders  in  vocational  edu- 
cation that  Bulletin  21,  ''Vocational  Secondary  Education''  might 
well  be  called  the  bible  of  vocational  education.  Finally  it  must 
be  remembered,  however,  that  these  studies  about  the  home  need 
not  always  be  distinctly  vocational  in  nature,  and  some  distinction 
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in  tenninology  should  be  made  between  the  general  and  the 
vocational  training  in  home  economics  education. 

Home  Bconomica  in  the  schools  of  to-morrow.  —  The  needs  of 
to-monow  are  reflected  in  the  life  of  to-day.  The  home  economics 
studies  have  become  an  essential  phase  of  the  education  ot  to-day 
because  the  study  is  a  social  one  and  the  demands  ot  everyday 
Kving  make  it  one  of  prime  importance  in  the  life  of  the  girls  of 
to-day.  The  world  is  turning  to  the  woman  of  the  home  to  care 
for  the  sick,  to  nurture  the  chfldren,  to  plan  and  manage  through 
economy  and  thrift,  to  save  food,  dothing,  fuel,  and  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  use  her  ingenuity  in  a  thousand  ways  to  alleviate  the 
sufferings  of  the  worid.  It  is  to  the  women  of  all  lands  that  the 
call  comes  to  maintAin  the  homes  of  these  lands  and  to  upbuild  and 
uplift 

The  years  befcHre  us  wiD  be  those  of  readjustment  and  reor- 
ganization; there  are  some  signs  and  influences  of  the  times  in* 
dicating  the  way.  Home  Economics  will  have  a  prominent  place 
in  the  school  program  because  it  is  a  national  necessity.  Society 
as  never  before  will  need  all  the  help  which  the  home  through  its 
sustaining  influence  can  bring  to  bear  on  the  problems  of  national 
life  and  reconstruction  during  the  years  f oUowing  the  war.  We 
find  ourselves  to-day  in  a  whirl  of  life  more  complex  and  puzsling 
than  ever  before  because  of  changing  conditions.  The  in- 
creased cost  of  Kving  with  the  numerous  complications  involved, 
the  problems  of  labor,  the  changing  conditions  of  home  lif^ 
the  place  of  woman  in  modem  industry,  are  all  indications  of 
some  of  the  changes  which  the  future  will  bring.  The  sdiools 
of  to-morrow  must  be  ready  to  meet  these  changes  and  in 
the  sdiools  of  to-day  these  readjustments  must  begin.  The  re- 
sponsibility weighs  heavily  now  upon  those  interested  in  vocational 
education  or  those  planning  the  devdopment  of  Home  Economics 
in  our  schook,  in  seeing  the  relationship  which  this  study  bears  to  the 
devdopment  of  the  modem  school,  and  the  effect  which  this  study 
will  have  on  the  future  life  of  our  country.  The  responsibility  is 
a  wei^ty  one,  of  adjusting  the  pendulum  so  perfectly  that  the  best 
studies  are  offered  to  our  girls,  those  which  will  hdp  to  make  them 
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of  greatest  value  to  society,  the  most  useful  dtixeDs,  within  aad 
without  the  home.  We  must  bring  to  our  girls  the  fullest  realisa- 
tion of  life,  and  show  them  the  relationship  of  the  home  to  national 
life  and  progress.  A  nation  is  no  better  than  its  homes.  It  has 
been  said, "  Remember  that  the  success  of  the  nation  of  to-morrow 
depends  upon  the  characters  built  in  the  homes  of  to-day.''  A  real 
peril  is  before  us  when  the  homes  of  this  land  are  conducted  with 
lack  of  intelligence  concerning  the  problems  involved  and  with  lack 
of  understanding  of  the  relationship  of  the  individual  home  to  the 
success  of  the  community  and  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  The  homes 
must  be  made  centers  of  life  and  good  influence  which  will  help  to 
develop  men  and  women  with  a  right  attitude  towards  the  problems 
of  life.  •  The  crying  need  of  to-day  and  to-morrow  is  a  challenge 
to  men  and  women  who  realize  that  the  highest  good  to  be 
attained  in  life  is  through  service,  and  that  there  must  be  other 
interests  besides  the  selfish  ones  of  the  individual  Uf e. 

The  schools  of  to-morrow  in  planning  for  the  home  economics 
studies  must  create  better  standards  for  home  life.  The  home  is 
the  center  as  well  as  the  background  of  the  activities  of  the  state. 
The  problem  of  creating  better  homes  is  an  ethical  and  a  spiritual 
one,  but  the  spiritual  atmosphere  cannot  be  quite  right  unless  the  ' 
material  conditions  of  the  home  are  properly  adjusted. 

Household  arts  for  all.  —  Every  girl  in  the  schools  of  to-morrow 
will  have  some  training  in  Home  Economics  as  a  phase  of  her  general 
education,  whether  she  leaves  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  eight- 
een, or  twenty-five,  and  without  regard  to  her  possible  future 
vocation  for  self-support  during  the  years  before  matrimony. 
This  is  a  matter  of  common,  general  welfare,  and  the  future  of  the 
state  demands  that  women  know  how  to  maintain  their  homes  in 
an  intelligent  manner,  and  to  promote  the  health  of  the  individual 
members  of  the  family.  This  means  more  liberal  living,  and  better 
health  and  efficiency  for  service  outside  the  home. 

The  problem  of  training  the  girl  as  wage-earner  or  as  home-maker.  — 
One  cannot  discuss  the  future  problems  oi  Home  Economics  in  our 
schools  without  full  consciousness  of  woman's  responsibility  for 
work  outside  the  home.     One  must  think  also  of  the  home 
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economics  studies  in  their  relationship  to  her  future  responsibilities 
as  a  wage-earner.  If  the  general  type  of  home-making  education  of 
the  girl  wiU  improve  the  homes  of  our  land,  certainly  the  specific 
education  of  girls  for  their  work  as  wage-earners  in  shop,  office,  or 
factory,  in  homes  or  institutions,  or  on  the  farm,  will  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  country  and  the  greater  efficienpy  in  business  life 
which  is  now  necessary. 

Economic  conditions  because  of  lack  of  men  workers  and  the 
probable  high  cost  of  living  because  of  scarcity  of  materials  will 
force  and  attract  many  women  to  fields  of  work  outside  the  home. 

Some  of  these  wage-earners  will  be  girls  who  will  go  directly  into 
wage-earning  occupations  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  because 
self-support  is  imperative;  others  will  add  to  the  elementary 
school  course  a  high  school  program  or  part  of  it  before  engaging 
in  a  gainful  occupation ;  and  there  are  some  who  will  have  larger 
opportunities  and  will  delay  their  preparation  for  gainful  occu- 
pation until  the  college  period. 

The  responsibility  of  the  schools  (if  to-morrow  in  training  for  wage- 
earning.  —  According  to  our  last  census  of  1910,  8,075,772  girls 
and  women  of  the  United  States  were  paid  workers.  About  40  per 
cent  of  all  women  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years  of  age  were  working 
for  wages,  and  women  were  employed  in  105  of  the  116  principal 
occupations.  The  world  upheaval  has  broken  down  every  barrier 
and  opened  to  women  unthought-of  opportunities  for  work  and 
service.  Every  census  shows  an  increase,  and  probably  12  millions 
of  girls  and  women  of  the  United  States  are  to-day  wage-earners. 

This  state  of  affairs  places  a  tremendous  responsibility  on  the 
school,  which  has  been  aware  of  the  great  increase  in  recent  years 
of  the  number  of  women  engaged  in  self-support.  The  modem 
trend  of  vocational  education  in  schools  is  an  acknowledgment  of 
this  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  Federal  money  recently  appro- 
priated will  help  to  accelerate  this  work.  It  is  well  known  that 
but  very  few  of  the  vast  number  at  work  have  had  any  training  or 
preparation  for  it.  It  is  certain  that  only  as  a  girl  is  informed  and 
trained  can  she  hope  to  take  advantage  of  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunities for  work  and  service  open  to  her.    This  means  that  the 
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schoob  of  tOHDOtorrow  must  make  provision  for  training  girls  and 
women  for  wage-earning  pursuits. 

According  to  the  census  of  1910  women  are  aigaged  principally 
in  the  following  lines  of  work : 

IVanaportation 106,596 

CTelegraph  operators,  telefdioiie,  mail  service,  etc) 
Trade 468,088 

Saleswomen,  clerks,  etc) 
Clerical  work 693,224 

(Stenographers,  cashiers,  etc) 
Fjrofessicmal  service 733^885 

CTeachers,  physicians,  nurses,  etc) 
Agriculture 1,807,601 

(Farm  laborers,  dairy  workers,  florists,  etc) 
Mechanical  pursuits  and  manufacturing 1,820,980 

(Dressmakers,  factory  workers,  etc) 
Domestic  and  personal  service 2,630,846 

(Servants,  housekeepers,  laundresses,  waitresses,  etc) 

The  schools  of  both  urban  and  rural  localities  should  open  up  the 
fields  of  wage-earning  opportunities  for  women  in  their  particular 
localities  and  should  give  opportunity  in  school  for  certain  lines 
of  vocational  training  needed  in  the  locality.  Girls  should  be  in- 
formed of  possible  ways  of  earning  money  at  home  if  they  are 
compelled  to  stay  at  home,  and  of  the  opportunities  in  various 
fields  open  to  them  outside  the  home.  The  fields  of  greatest 
interest  along  home  economics  lines  of  study,  and  fields  growing  out 
of  these  studies,  have  been  referred  to  above  and  o£Fer  unusual 
opportunities  to  women  and  girls  for  wage-earning  and  interesting 
lines  of  service. 

The  home  economics  studies  for  which  general  household  arts 
may  have  been  a  good  foundation,  when  pursued  for  wage-earning, 
may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  Vocational  induHrial  puratdU  in  training  of  the  dressmaker^ 
milliner,  seamstress,  cook,  tea-room  manager,  caterer,  house  decora- 
tm,  housekeeper,  etc.  Clourses  leading  towards  these  aims  or  objec- 
tives will  be  so  organized  in  the  schools  of  to-morrow  that  a  giri  may 
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be  able  to  pursue  the  studies  in  training  for  these  lines  of  work  in 
all-day  schoob,  in  part-time  classes,  during  day  or  evening,  either 
in  separate  schools  or  in  the  high  schoob,  according  to  the  needs  of 
the  locality  and  administrative  possibilities.  A  survey  of  the  needs 
of  the  community,  factory,  shop,  or  office  as  well  as  the  needs  of  the 
girl  should  always  precede  any  organization  in  schools  of  courses 
leading  towards  training  for  wage-earning. 

2.  Vbcatidmal  profesnoncd  purauUs,  as  dietitian,  institution 
manager,  etc. 

3.  The  home  economics  studies  for  which  general  household  arts 
training  may  have  been  a  good  foundation  when  pursued  for  home- 
making  as  a  vocation  or  for  wage-earning  in  the  home  may  be  clas- 
sified as  vocaHonal  home^making  edfucation.  This  should  be  intensive 
in  character,  and  the  courses  should  offer  facilities  for  training  the 
girl  or  woman  in  the  activities  of  the  home  as  performed  by  the 
wife  and  mother  in  the  home.  The  household  arts  which  will  be 
a  part  of  the  general  education  of  every  girl  will  be  the  foundation 
for  such  a  course  and  lead  naturally  to  it  for  those  girls  who  know 
they  are  soon  to  become  home-makers  and  wish  to  prepare  them<- 
selves  for  such  duties,  or  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  on  some  phase 
of  home  service  for  wage-earning  in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  the 
home-maker,  in  the  administration  of  her  home  and  the  rearing  of 
her  children.  Such  courses  for  the  training  of  the  woman  in  voca- 
tional home-making  will  be  offered  in  private  and  public  institu- 
tions, in  part-time  courses,  in  units  which  may  be  taken  gradually 
until  the  full  aggregate  b  attained.  Opportunities  will  be  offered 
in  such  training  for  practice  in  the  activities  of  the  home  and  also 
in  the  management  of  a  home  under  varying  conditions.  Thb  will 
mean  a  new  type  of  equipment  and  a  new  type  of  teacher.  The 
specialbt  in  nutrition  or  costume  design  will  not  be  in  demand  for 
teaching  in  thb  field,  but  rather  the  woman  of  home  experience 
who  b  interested  in  making  the  home  a  center  of  helpfulness  for  all 
members  of  the  family  group.  ] 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND  REVIEW 

1.  What  should  Home  Economics  in  the  schools  of  to-day  aim  to  do  for 
the  girl  ?    In  what  ways  have  the  needs  of  the  times  affected  these  aims  ? 

2.  Why  does  every  girl  need  some  training  in  the  home  economics 
studies? 

3.  What  is  meant  by  vocational  instruction  in  Home  Economics  as 
differentiated  from  instruction  for  general  education  in  Home  Economics? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  the  introduction  of  manual  training  into  the 
schools? 

5.  How  did  the  kitchen-garden  movement  affect  the  development  of 
Home  Economics  in  schools  ? 

6.  What  were  the  aims  of  the  Industrial  Education  Association  of  New 
York  City? 

7.  In  what  way  did  Mrs.  Ellen  Richards  contribute  to  the  development 
of  Home  Economics  in  schools? 

8.  How  did  the  cooking  schoob  and  classes  help  further  the  cause  ci 
Home  Economics? 

9.  What  contributions  were  made  by  the  early  scientists  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  household  ? 

10.  How  have  the  colleges,  especially  the  land  grant  coUege,  helped 
in  the  development  of  Home  Economics  ? 

11.  What  Federal  legislation  has  helped  to  develop  home  economics 
instruction  in  our  schools? 

12.  Get  all  the  information  possible  in  relation  to  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act    How  will  it  affect  the  development  of  Home  Economics  in  schools? 

13.  How  do  you  define  Home  Economics  as  a  subject  of  instruction  ? 

14.  What  constitutes  a  good  course  of  study  in  Home  Economics? 

15.  Discuss  the  problems  of  terminology  in  relation  to  Home  Economics. 
How  would  you  distinguish  between  household  arts  and  home  economics 
studies  of  a  vocational  type? 

16.  Discuss  Home  Economics  in  schools  as  a  factor  in  the  education  of 
the  girl  for  better  citizenship,  in  the  life  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

17.  In  what  ways  may  home  economics  training  lead  to  self-support 
either  in  industry  or  the  home? 


I    y 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THB    DfTBRRELATION    OF    KOME    ECONOMICS    WITH 
OTHER  SUBJECTS  IN  THE  CURRICULUM 

I.  The  modem  tendency  in  education  toward  unification  of  the  cur- 
riculum. 

A.  The  need. 

B.  Correlation  of  subjects  as  a  response  to  the  need. 

n.    The  opportunities  for  correlating  Home  EconomioB  with  odier 
subjects. 

A.  In  the  elementary  scfaooL 

B.  In  the  high  school. 

The  modem  tendency  in  education  toward  unification  of  the 
curriculum.  —  The  need,  —  From  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
present  demands  made  upon  women  of  to-day  and  of  their  increas- 
ing opportunities  and  responsibilities  it  becomes  evident  that 
their  education  must  be  such  as  will  best  fit  them  to  meet  the 
complexities  of  modem  life. 

As  has  been  shown  in  previous  chapters,  many  of  the  former  home 
industries  have  passed  out  into  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prises and  women's  time  has  been  released  to  that  extent  for  the 
performance  of  other  tasks.  Many  of  these  processes,  however, 
still  remain ;  for  the  most  part  the  preparation  of  the  meals  for 
the  family,  the  repairing  and  making  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
clothing,  the  purchasing  of  the  household  supplies,  and  the  rearing 
of  the  children  are  still  performed  by  the  wife  and  mother  in  the 
home. 

In  addition  to  these  Iiave  come  her  larger  responsibilities  without 

the  home  which  she  cannot  neglect  because  they  so  closely  affect 

herself  and  her  family  within  the  home :  the  health  and  sanitation 

of  the  city,  the  cleanliness  of  the  food  supply,  the  conditions  of 

factories  and  workers  within  them,  where  so  many  of  her  garments 
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and  supplies  are  produced.  That  she  may  have  the  time  required 
and  the  energy  necessary  for  the  performance  of  these  larger  duties 
she  should  make  use  of  all  the  resources  at  her  command  for  the 
reduction  of  the  mechanical  processes  of  the  home-making  to  a 
minimum.  She  should  know  how  to  organize  and  systematiaee^ 
should  know  the  physical  and  chemical  laws  on  which  her  cooking 
and  cleaning  depend,  and  should  have  these  in  such  working  order 
that  they  will  quickly  respond  to  her  need.  Housekeeping  pro- 
cesses can  no  longer  be  left  to  the  rule-of-thumb  or  lucky  chance 
methods  on  which  they  used  to  depend. 

The  chemistry  and  physics  which  were  taught  to  women  and  girls 
when  first  they  made  their  way  into  the  science  courses  beside  their 
brothers  were  such  as  were  applicable  to  their  brothers'  field  of  work^ 
and  it  is  only  within  comparatively  recent  times  that  any  effort 
has  been  made  to  apply  the  same  laws  of  heat  and  energy  and  chemi- 
cal reaction  to  the  fields  in  which  they  have  the  greatest  application 
for  women.  The  charge  that  women  are  not  interested  in  science 
and  do  not  grasp  its  principles,  do  not  in  fact  have  scientific  minds, 
is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  in  the  past  those  principles  have  been 
taught  through  phenomena  that  do  not  come  into  the  life  and 
knowledge  of  women,  than  that  women  have  any  less  ability  for 
comprehending  the  truths  of  the  subjects.  To-day  all  these  re- 
sources must  be  caQed  upon  in  order  to  free  household  tasks  from 
drudgery  and  women  from  the  harassment  of  a  round  of  petty 
duties  that  cannot  fully  engage  their  time  and  intellect,  and  so  foster 
the  growth  of  the  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  with  the  life  of  the 
home-maker  that  is  increasingly  evident  in  modem  life. 

Correlation  of  svbjects  in  response  to  the  need,  —  Habits  of 
systematic  organization,  of  ready  application  of  facts  in 
one  field  to  situations  in  another,  cannot  be  acquired  at  wiU,  and 
these  habits  if  desirable  should  be  established  through  repeated 
exercise  during  the  formative  period  of  life,  particularly  the  school 
period.  By  experimentation  psychologists  have  learned  that  facts 
to  be  remembered  must  tie  up  with  others  already  in  the  possession 
of  the  learner,  that  isolated  facts  unless  impressed  with  great 
vividness  are  quickly  forgotten,  and  it  is  only  as  material  be* 
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comes  organized  into  well-oonnected  systems  that  it  is  recalled 
and  becomes  useful.  Consequently  a  marked  tendency  in  edu- 
cation to-day  is  toward  the  unification  of  the  curriculum,  the  careful 
organization  of  facts  within  subjects,  the  breaking  down  of  the 
barriers  around  subjects  and  the  application  in  all  subjects  of 
principles  in  others  that  can  be  reinforced  and  emphasized  by  this 
interrelation.  Important  topics  in  history  wiU  be  the  better  under- 
stood and  remembered  if  they  are  reviewed  and  reinterpreted  in 
the  light  of  their  application  in  the  industrial  world;  principles 
of  science  will  be  the  more  usable  if  taught  in  connection  with  their 
applications  to  the  materiab  handled  in  everyday  life ;  and  mathe- 
matics will  assume  new  meanings  if  taught  through  medimns  of 
everyday  exchange  of  commodities  and  if  apjJications  are  made  to 
the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculimi  wherever  possible. 

Valuable  as  b  this  interrelation  of  subjects  it  should  neverthe- 
less be  used  with  care  and  discrimination,  and  there  have  been  many 
instances  of  its  misuse  since  the  principle  was  first  recognized. 
Vital  and  worth-while  connections  only  should  be  thus  emphasized. 
To  quote  as  an  instance  of  valuable  correlation,  as  did  one  super- 
visor recently,  the  fact  that  the  art  teacher  in  planning  designs  for 
bags  to  be  executed  in  the  sewing  class  was  careful  to  put  tropical 
animals  under  tropical  trees  —  possibly  a  Molly  Cottontail  under 
a  Cottonwood  tree,  since  this  was  for  a  cotton  bag  —  or  as  did  the 
young  practice  teacher  in  physical  training  who  reported  to  her 
supervisor  that  she  had  taught  a  certain  class  to  dance  the  tarantella 
because  she  had  seen  an  exhibit  of  macaroni  hanging  on  the  walls 
of  the  schoolroom  and  judged  that  the  class  was  studying  that 
product,  is  to  follow  the  letter  of  the  law  and  ignore  its  spirit. 

Had  this  particular  physical-training  teacher  known  that  in 
history  the  class  was  making  a  study  of  Italy  and  Italian  peoples, 
that  macaroni  was  taught  as  one  of  the  commercial  products  and 
staple  articles  of  food  of  those  people,  then  the  tarantella  would 
have  been  a  well-chosen  dance  to  teach  as  a  means  of  interpreting 
and  understanding  a  vital  part  of  the  life  and  customs  of  those 
people.  In  one  school  where  true  correlation  was  a  conscious 
principle  in  the  organization  of  the  curriculum  the  children  were 
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taught  the  dance  of  the  reaping  of  the  fiaz  at  the  time  when  they 
were  studying  that  fiber  in  industrial  arts.  And  why?  Because 
that  dance  is  peculiar  to  Belgium  in  the  districts  where  flax  is 
grown  extensively^  and  is  typical  of  the  daily  life  of  the  people.  The 
motions  of  it  have  grown  directly  out  of  the  movements  made  in 
the  pulling,  rippling,  and  hackling  of  the  flax.  To  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  the  life,  customs,  and  recreations  of  those  people 
we  must  enter  into  that  life  through  participation  in  those  same 
activities  and  recreations.  J 

The  opportunities  for  correlating  Home  Bconomics  with  other 
subjects  in  the  conicuhmi.  —  In  the  demmtary  school,  —  In  the 
dementary  school  period,  correlation  may  be  easily  and  naturally 
provided  for.  In  fact,  in  the  first  two  or  three  grades  there  seems 
no  valid  reason  for  the  curriculmn's  being  other  than  one  big  study 
in  which  now  the  arithmetical  phases  are  emphasized,  now  the 
historical,  now  the  geographic  or  social,  as  the  occasion  seems  to 
demand.  The  important  thing  is  to  find  the  subject  or  subjects 
that  will  be  large  enough  and  many-sided  enough  to  form  the  central 
core  from  which  these  various  aspects  may  naturally  arise.  These 
studies  must  not  only  be  of  sufficient  scope  and  capable  of  forming 
many  connections,  but  must  also  be  of  interest  to  the  child  and 
adapted  to  his  needs  at  his  present  stage  of  development  and  not 
dependent  on  the  remote  future  to  give  them  significance  and  inter- 
pretation. 

1.  Industrial  arts  as  a  means  of  unifying  the  work  of  the  first 
six  grades.  —  Many  schools  are  at  present  making  use  of  the  study 
of  industrial  arts  to  furnish  the  unifying  central  idea  for  the  work 
of  the  first  six  years  of  the  elementary  schools.  The  subject  of 
industrial  arts  is  defined  by  one  teacher  of  the  subject  as  '^  a  study 
of  the  way  man  provides  himself  with  food,  clothing,  shelter,  tools, 
and  utensils  and  puts  himself  on  record.''  With  each  one  of  these 
divisions  of  the  subject  the  dbildren  are  in  contact  from  their 
earliest  childhood.  In  the  home,  before  the  school  days  begin,  each 
one  helps  in  satisfying  his  daily  needs,  so  that  the  school  has  but 
to  take  the  interest  already  created  in  the  child  and  direct  it  into 
lines  that  will  have  educational  value. 
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Dr.  James  E.  Russell  in  his  article  on  ''The  Sduxd  and  Indus- 
trial Life''  says:^ 

A  well  organized  course  of  study  in  the  industries  most  be  the  joint  work 
of  technical  and  pedagogical  experts.  The  scientist  will  be  called  upon  to 
contribute  his  share,  and  his  contribution  will  be  no  inconsiderable  amount. 
At  one  stage  ol  the  course  emphasis  may  be  placed  upon  the  processes  of 
production;  at  another  stage  the  stress  may  be  upon  manufacture,  dis- 
tribution, or  consumption.  Nature  study,  agriculture,  the  fisheries, 
forestry,  and  mining  will  furnish  indispensable  information.  Geography, 
biology,  physics,  and  chemistry  will  each  add  their  quota  of  knowledge. 
Facilities  for  transportation,  the  production  and  transmission  of  power, 
and  the  agencies  of  trade  and  conuneroe  will  have  a  bearing  on  the  problem. 
But  the  dbief  consideration  in  the  course  of  study  is  the  cordering  of  the  in- 
dustrial processes  by  which  raw  materials  are  transfonned  into  things  of 
greater  value  for  the  satisfaction  of  human  needs.  .  .  .  The  plan  calls 
for  richer  courses  in  arithmetic,  nature  study,  and  geography.  The 
quantitative  measurements  of  arithmetic  will  find  concrete  application  in 
every  step  of  the  industrial  process  from  the  first  step  of  production  of  the 
raw  materials  to  the  end  of  the  series  when  goods  are  turned  to  practical 

use The  natural  distribution  of  metals,  fuels,  days, 

and  other  earth  materials,  the  climatic  and  physiographic  conditions 
which  determine  the  location,  amount,  character  and  availability  of  our 
flora  and  fauna,  the  factors  wluch  control  transportation  by  land  and  water 
—  these  are  problems  in  geography  which  become  concrete  and  vital  in 
the  study  of  industries.  Tbe  correlations  are  so  obvious  that  only  a  stupid 
teacher  can  miss  them.  In  nature  study  we  shall  find  a  real  place  for  the 
dements  of  agriculture  and  forestry;  no  longer  aimless  meandering  in 
any  sdentdfic  field,  but  definite  attention  to  those  occupations  concerned 
with  the  production  of  materials  good  for  food,  dothing,  and  shdter,  the 
conditions  calculated  to  give  best  results,  and  the  resistance  which  men  meet 
in  doing  their  work.  The  growing  of  any  crop,  even  in  a  window  garden, 
will  epitomize  the  farmer's  labors  in  tilling  the  soil,  supplying  plant  food, 
utilizing  light,  heat,  and  air,  overcoming  disease  and  insect  pests,  and  reai>- 
ing  his  harvest.  Every  step  takes  on  new  meaning  when  the  learner  sees 
its  place  in  the  series  of  operations  culminating  in  the  commercial  food 
supply  of  his  own  communily,  its  sanitary  regulation  and  domestic  con- 
sumption. The  dements  of  physiology  and  hygiene,  and  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  are  also  called  into  requisition;  they  are  all  indispensable  in 
fi-ring  values  of  industrial  products  and  determining  economy  in  technical 
operation.  What  makes  for  hygienic  living  is  as  well  worth  knowing  from 
the  economic  standpoint  as  what  mechanical  appliance  will  most  increase 
the  output.  A  proper  study  of  the  industries,  therefore,  I  contend,  will 
bring  about  a  unified  and  closely  correlated  course  in  the  biological  and 
physical  sdences  by  way  of  supplying  the  information  wanted  by  the  child 
in  adjusting  himself  to  the  real  world. 

1  The  School  and  Indugtrial  Life,    By  James  E.  BosseU. 
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In  applying  these  principles  to  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  one 
teacher  made  the  subject  of  foods  center  in  the  study  of  the  maricet 
condition  of  the  dty  in  which  the  school  was  located.^  '"Hie 
study  was  based  on  the  goods  found  in  the  homes  of  the  Third 
Grade  children.  The  topic  of  where  the  mothers  get  the  foods 
was  followed  by  the  question  as  to  where  the  storekeepers  near  the 
homes  would  get  their  supplies.  Many  of  the  children  went  to 
their  grocers,  and  were  tdd  that  they  would  go  downtown  early 
each  morning  and  buy  from  the  wholesale  man  and  retail  stores 
and  markets.''  A  visit  to  the  wholesale  market  followed,  on  which 
visit  the  children  found  that  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  were  shipped 
in  daily  from  nearby  farms,  that  meat  made  long  journeys  in  re- 
frigerator cars ;  that  certain  fruits  came  across  the  continent  or 
even  across  the  ocean,  etc.  This  information  naturally  led  out 
into  the  study  of  the  regions  or  countries  from  which  the  supplies 
came  and  the  conditions  of  soil  and  dimate  which  made  it  possible 
for  certain  foods  to  be  produced  in  one  region  when  they  could  not 
be  raised  in  other  localities,  and  thus  made  the  study  of  geography 
and  nature  study  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  work  in  foods.  The 
preparation  and  serving  of  some  of  the  foods  learned  in  this  market 
study  was  a  logical  conclusion  to  the  course  and  gave  opportunity 
to  leam  of  some  of  the  great  food  industries  and  also  of  the  use 
of  certain  classes  of  foods  in  the  diet. 

Similarly  in  the  fifth  grade  of  the  same  school  the  work  in  clothing 
and  textiles  gave  opportunity  for  correlation  with  geography  and 
nature  study,  history  and  civics,  mathematics  and  hygiene.'  One 
project  is  quoted  to  show  how  this  correlation  is  accomplished. 

A  spool  case  made  of  blue  linen  was  one  of  the  gifts  which  the  children 
made  for  their  mothers  at  Christmas  time.  Some  dP  the  questions  wfaidi 
pew  out  of  this  work  and  out  of  attempts  at  solution  fc^ow :  (a)  What  is 
men  used  for?  (6)  How  does  linen  compare  with  cotton?  (e)  Howcanwe 
tell  the  difference  between  linen  and  cotton?  (d)  From  what  is  it  made? 
(e)  How  is  flax  raised?  (f)  How  is  the  fiber  gotten  from  the  stalk? 
(g)  What  are  the  by-products?    (h)  What  are  the  manufacturing  pro- 

1  A  7m»^9  Work  in  Induttrial  ArtM,  Third  Orad§,  8p9yer  Sehool.  By  Ida  M. 
Bonnott. 

*  A  Twr^B  Work  in  /ndiMMrf  Arte  ia  Of  Fifth  Chad;  av^yw  Sdtool.  By 
cam  Benn«tt  Stflmar. 
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cesses T  (t)  How  are  linens  whitened?  (k)  How  are  patterns  made  in 
linens?  (l)  What  countries  produce  the  most  linen?  (m)  How  does  the 
United  States  rank  in  linen  manufacture? 

The  questions  ''  From  what  is  linen  made?  ''  and  "  How  is  flax 
raised?  **  naturally  tie  up  with  the  commercial  and  industrial 
geography  then  being  studied  because  of  the  questions  of  soil  and 
climate  involved  which  make  certain  countries  better  adapted 
to  the  raising  of  this  product  than  others.  They  also  give  rise  to 
problems  of  arithmetic,  such  as,  "  A  farmer  who  plants  flax  for  the 
seed  sows  2^  pecks  to  an  acre,  for  fiber  he  sows  If  bushels  per  acre. 
What  is  the  difPerence  in  cost  of  planting  if  flax  seed  is  worth  $1.50 
per  bushel?  Why  should  there  be  this  difference  in  planting?  " 
Such  a  problem  not  only  gives  opportunity  for  applying  arithmetic 
problems  to  the  subject  in  hand  but  one  explanation  of  the  high 
cost  of  the  linen  fabric.  Again  the  question,  "  What  are  the  manu- 
facturing processes? ''  gives  rise  not  only  to  the  discussion  of  the 
various  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fabric  but  leads  to  a  con- 
sideration of  conditions  of  workers  in  mills  and  factories,  the  needs 
for  sanitary  conditions  in  factories  and  workshops,  and  cleanliness 
and  freedom  from  dust  in  the  making  of  textiles  and  textile  products. 

''How  does  the  United  States  rank  in  linen  manufacture?'' 
leads  to  the  discussion  of  the  following  questions :  "  Why  do  we 
pay  duties?  "  "  Is  it  necessary  to  have  such  a  high  duty?  "  "  If 
a  duty  b  too  high,  is  smuggling  right?"  "Why  doesn't  the 
United  States  raise  its  own  flax?  "  Through  all  such  questions 
and  problems,  habits  of  purposeful  thinking,  of  weighing  values 
and  of  forming  judgments  are  being  made,  which  if  continued 
through  later  school  life  will  go  far  toward  producing  men  and 
women  who  are  capable  of  deciding  questions  from  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  who  will  not  be  swayed  by  their  own  prejudices  nor  the 
propaganda  of  a  partisan.  ^ 

2.  Unification  of  subjects  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
school.  —  In  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school  and  in- 
creasingly so  in  the  higih  school,  the  work  becomes  differentiated 
into  the  various  distinct  subjects  of  the  curriculum,  and  the  tend- 
ency too  often  is  to  shut  each  one  off  by  itself  as  though  it  had 
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nothing  to  offer  to  nor  receive  from  any  other  study.  A  knowl- 
edge of  what  instructors  of  other  subjects  are  giving  in  their 
respective  classes  would  enable  the  home  economics  teacher  to 
build  into  her  work  such  material  as  would  help  to  reinforce 
that  of  the  geography,  history,  mathematics,  or  any  other  sub- 
ject being  taught,  and  at  the  same  time  make  her  subject  more 
vital  and  intelligible  because  of  its  appeal  to  the  previous  experi- 
ence of  the  child.  To  iUustrate :  a  certain  course  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States  planned  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  ^ 
has  for  one  of  its  topics,  '' Effect  of  the  industrial  revolution 
and  the  new  national  policies.'^  As  the  industrial  revolution 
was  so  largely  occasioned  by  the  invention  of  new  machinery 
for  spinning  and  weaving,  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics 
should  plan  to  make  her  intensive  study  of  the  manufacture  of 
textiles  parallel  to  this  study  in  history,  contrasting  earlier  hand 
processes  with  the  new  machine  methods  so  that  the  pupils  may 
more  thoroughly  understand  all  the  facts  and  conditions  which 
led  to  the  industrial  revolution  and  through  that  understanding 
appreciate  better  some  of  the  problems  of  industry  to-day. 
Similarly,  in  the  section  of  the  same  course  devoted  to  agriculture, 
many  of  the  topics  suggested  are  directly  related  to  home  economics 
problems  and  should  receive  consideration  in  the  food  study,  such 
as,  for  example,  "  The  interest  of  the  city  as  a  consumer  of  rural 
products.  How  some  of  the  chief  products  are  produced  and 
marketed.  How  the  city's  food  supply  is  protected  by  legisla- 
tion ;  for  example,  dairy  inspection."  Field  trips  to  ^wholesale 
markets,  farmers'  markets,  dairies,  etc.,  would  make  the  work 
doubly  vital. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  carry  this  principle  of  correlation  too 
far  and  to  weary  the  pupils  and  waste  their  time  by  the  futile 
repetition  in  one  course  of  what  is  being  well  taught  in  another. 
This  is  but  one  more  argument  in  favor  of  close  cooperation  among 
the  teachers  in  the  school  and  thorough  acquaintance  on  the  part 
of  each  with  the  curriculmn  in  all  studies  offered.    Where  such  a 

^  A  Courae  of  Study  in  the  History  of  (he  United  SiaUa,  1789-1840.  By  Ernest 
Horn.    '*  Teachers  College  Record,"  September,  1915. 
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thorough  course  in  a  contributing  subject  is  offered,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  hygiene  course  as  outlined  in  the  Course  of  Study  for  the 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools/  the  home  economics  teacher  will  need 
merdy  to  recall  to  mind  by  judicious  questioning  the  points  that 
are  especially  connected  with  her  subject,  and  not  take  the  time 
to  teach  in  detail  the  topics  that  have  already  been  thoroughly 
taught  in  the  other  dass.  For  instance,  in  that  course  of  study 
the  home  economics  studies  begin  in  the  seventh  grade,  and  in  that 
year  in  hygiene  the  topics  of  digestion,  circulation,  respiration, 
excretion,  the  nervous  system,  and  the  physiological  effects  of 
ezerdse  are  discussed.  All  of  these  are  directly  concerned  with 
the  use  of  food  in  the  body,  and  the  home  economics  teacher  will 
wish  to  recall  them  at  appropriate  times,  in  order  to  strengthen 
her  own  work  and  also  to  make  them  more  vital  to  her  pupik  by 
their  concrete  application  in  her  particular  fidd.  It  would  not  be 
necessary,  however,  for  her  to  consider  them  in  great  detafl  nor 
spend  much  time  on  the  general  prindples  involved,  but  rather  to 
darify  the  subjects  through  their  specific  applications. 

It  has  not  been  the  custom  in  the  past  to  introduce  science  work 
other  than  the  nature  study  and  geography  of  the  early  dementary 
grades,  before  the  first  year  of  high  school  or  the  ninth  year.  As 
a  very  large  per  cent  of  the  pupils  never  enter  high  school,  large 
numbers  leave  school  with  littie  or  no  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  There  seems  no  valid  reason 
why  these  subjects  should  not  form  a  part  of  the  instruction  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  it  has  been  recommended  that 
such  studies  be  introduced  into  grades  7  to  9  under  the  general 
titie  of  *'  Introduction  to  Sdence,  with  special  subdivisions  of 
hygienic  and  chemico-physical  study,''  and  further  recommended 
that  the  studies  should  be  scientific,  dthough  not  sdence  in  the 
strict  sense.  That  is,  they  should  follow  methods  of  sdence,  but 
not  its  characteristic  generalizations. 

If  the  home  economics  teacher  has  the  proper  preparation,  this 
introduction  to  sdence  may  well  form  an  integral  part  of  the  home 
economics  course,  and  its  applications  and  illustrations  may  weD 
«  Cow  0/  Study  foF  (^  AftniMOpoKt  Pvblie  aehooU,  IBiS-XBI^ 
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be  talcen  fioin  that  field,  thus  makiiig  for  eoonomy  of  time  as  weU 
as  for  a  surer  understanding  of  the  principles. 

In  the  high  tehool.  —  Valuable  as  is  correlation  in  the  elementary 
sdiod  it  is  perhaps  in  the  high  sdiool  that  the  principle  finds  its 
greatest  justification.  It  requires  dose  cooperation  among  the 
several  departments  and  instructors  to  work  out  a  course  of  study 
that  will  make  provision  for  this  cross  connection,  and  too  fre- 
quently this  cooperation  is  not  found,  as  the  following  quotation 
shows.  **  In  one  school  the  question  put  a  teacher  of  physicsy 
'  How  do  you  codrdinate  your  work  with  domestic  science? '  was 
answered,  '  I  don't  bdieve  in  coordination.  If  you  teach  physics, 
teach  physics ;  if  you  teach  chemistry,  teach  chemistry/  *  But 
why  not  economise  the  pupil's  time  and  energy,  get  him  along 
faster  by  teaching  some  of  the  principles  of  both  through  familiar 
domestic  events?  *  He  pronounced  sentence  against  himself  by 
replying, '  Because  I  have  noticed  that  children  never  remember  in 
one  department  what  they  learned  in  some  other.'  The  reply  is  a 
text  for  a  volume  of  commentary  on  public  schools  in  their  relation 
to  dtizensUp."  ^ 

1.  Science  and  Home  Economics.  —  Much  of  the  science  work 
that  has  been  required  of  girls  in  the  past  has  not  appealed  to  the 
pupib  as  worth  while.  The  physics  and  chemistry  of  high  school 
and  college  have  been  planned  from  the  standpoint  of  the  needs 
of  the  boy,  and  applications  have  been  made  to  the  devices  and 
appliances  of  interest  in  a  man's  world,  but  with  little  or  no  use 
in  a  woman's. 

The  sciences  o£Fer  particularly  rich  opportunities  f or  correlation, 
and  many  of  the  underlying  principles  on  which  the  home  economics 
subjects  are  based  may  be  made  more  dear  and  forceful  by  ap- 
propriate exercises  in  the  sdence  laboratory,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  sdences  themsdves  become  more  vital  through  their 
association  with  subjects  that  have  such  immediate  and  concrete 
interests.    To  illustrate,  —  the  laws  of  heat  may  as  wdl  be  ex- 


1  Studim  oi  ^  Brmmd  Tmekino  nf  Hyoitm  fkrmiah  DcmmHa  8ci§nee  and 
ihrouoh  Naiur$  Study,  Reprinted  from  the  Bulletla  of  the  Am^^n  Aoademjr 
of  Medioine. 
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emplified  in  the  lighting  of  the  kitchen  jBre  or  the  heating  of  the 
house  as  in  the  study  of  the  steam  engine;  the  life  history  of 
bacteria  gained  through  the  preservation  of  food  as  through  the 
pathogenic  study  of  disease ;  and  the  nature  of  adds  determined 
in  the  removal  of  rusts  as  well  as  through  the  reaction  of  potassium 
oxalate  with  ferric  chloride. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  general  science  in  the  high  sdbool, 
Mr.  Fred  D.  Barber  of  the  Illinois  State  Normal  University^ 
says: 

The  mastery  of  some  two  or  three  hundred  abstract  laws,  together  with 
the  solving  of  several  hundred  mathematical  problems  and  the  perform- 
ing of  fifty  or  more  generally  non-significant  laboratory  exercises  is  usually 
recognized  as  the  sum  total  of  an  adequate  high  school  course  in  physics. 
Such  a  course  has  been  the  bane  of  life  and  the  Waterloo  of  thousands  if 
not  millions  of  perfectly  normal  high  school  girls.  Their  frantic  effort  to 
surmount  this  obstacle  to  their  goal,  graduation,  is  pathetic.  But  who  will 
say  that  the  average  girl  cannot  be  interested  in  and  led  to  appreciate 
and  understand  the  essential  principles  of  that  most  difficult  portion  of 
physics,  mechanics,  when  we  see  her  sitting  confidently  at  the  steering 
wheel  of  the  family  car  safely  guiding  it  through  the  crowded  thorough- 
fare of  the  dty?  The  fact  is  that  she  is  easily  capable  of  intense  interest 
in  gears,  in  revolutions  per  minute  and  in  differentials  as  well  as  in  proper 
mixtures,  induction  coils^  magnetos,  spark  plugs  and  storage  batteries, 
provided  these  be  taught,  not  as  abstractions  but  as  vital  parts  of  the  car 
she  drives. 

But  the  question  arises.  Just  how  is  this  reorganization  of[sdence  upon  the 
prindples  of  developing  the  essential  laws  and  prindples  out  of  a  study  of 
applied  sdence  to  be  effected  ?  Or  again.  Is  it  possible  to  organize  sdence 
materials,  while  following  such  a  plan,  into  logical  units  of  instruction 
having  educational  value  ? 

Mr.  Barber  then  suggests  a  scheme  of  organization  for  first  year 
sdence  based  on  e3q)eriences  with  which  the  children  come  in  con- 
tact in  their  everyday  life. 

Such  courses  are  given  in  some  high  schools,  notably  the 
William  Penn  High  School  in  Philadelphia,  the  Brookline  High 
School,  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Horace  Mann  School, 
New  York  City. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  "  Committee  on  Correlation  of  Chemistry 

>  FundamerUal  CofrnderaHona  in  the  BeoroanuaHon  of  High  School  Sciaaee. 
By  Fted  D.  Barber.    **  General  Science  Quarterly,'!  Januaiy,  1917. 
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and  Home  Economics  in  High  Schook  "  ^  which  was  appointed 
by  the  Central  Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachers, 
the  conmiittee  says  in  part, ''  The  so-called '  Household  Chemistry ' 
courses  which  have  been  offered  have  been  chiefly  a  series  of  tests 
on  foods  and  textiles,  teaching  few  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  chemistry,  and  making  little  intellectual  demand  upon  the  minds 
of  the  students." 

This  committee  suggests  a  course  which  in  its  judgment  would 
be  suited  to  third  year  high  school  pupils  and  which  would  have 
in  mind  the  particular  needs  of  the  home  economics  students, 
recommending  "  that  the  work  in  chemistry  be  planned  to  correlate 
as  closely  as  possible  in  subject-matter  and  in  time  with  the  study 
of  foods."  They  further  observe,  "  In  this  outline  the  distinction 
between  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry  has  been  disregarded. 
This  may  seem  a  radical  step,  but  since  such  a  division  is  chiefly 
historical,  it  does  not  seem  sufficient  reason  for  holding  to  the  con- 
ventional sequence  of  subjects  now  found  in  most  textbooks  of 
chemistry,  especially  since  it  has  not  met  our  needs." 

Where  it  is  desired  to  give  a  more  intensive  course  in  any  of  the 
other  sciences  than  is  included  in  the  general  science  course,  the 
same  principles  should  apply,  namely,  that  each  science  should  be 
taught  from  its  concrete  applications  to  particular'uses  and  situa* 
tions  of  immediate  need. 

2.  Mathematics  and  Home  Economics.  —  Perhaps  the  possi- 
bilities of  correlation  with  the  natural  and  physical  sciences  have 
been  more  readily  seen  and  more  widely  applied  than  have  those 
of  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  which  find  equal  opportunity 
for  application  in  the  home.  From  an  economic  point  of  view 
perhaps  there  is  no  subject  in  which  the  high  school  student  in 
Home  Economics  should  be  more  proficient  than  in  practical  mathe- 
matics. So  much  of  the  success  and  happiness  of  the  home  is 
dependent  upon  the  wise  expenditure  of  the  income  that  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  see  that  our  girls  thoroughly  imderstand 
the  value  of  the  dollar,  the  dime,  and  the  penny,  and  perhaps  there 

1  Report  of  the  Committee  on  CorretaHon  of  ChemiHry  and  Home  EoonomkB 
4n  High  SchooU.    "Home  Eoonomics  Journal,"  March,  1917. 
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18  no  way  in  which  it  can  be  so  effectively  taught  as  through  actual 
calculations  in  the  purchasing  power  and  percentage  of  loss  or 
saving  in  certain  typical  transactions.  i 

Such  a  course  in  household  arithmetic  has  been  successfully 
tried  out  in  the  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  ffigh  School.^ 

The  arrangement  of  the  course  on  this  scheme  gives  abundant 
opportunity  for  repeated  drill  on  fundamental  arithmetical  problems, 
reinforces  the  teaching  of  the  home  economics  teacher  through 
actual  concrete  examples  of  transactions  and  typical  calculations, 
and  also  saves  the  time  of  that  teacher  for  the  more  thorough  drill 
on  her  own  subjects.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  calculation 
of  dietaries,  especially  if  this  section  of  the  mathematics  tAAi^iIng 
be  given  parallel  with  or  just  preceding  the  dietetics  course  in 
Home  Economics. 

3.  Art  and  Home  Economics.  —  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  the 
above  discussions  and  quotations  that  the  foods,  sanitation,  and 
management  phases  of  the  home  economics  work  are  the  only 
ones  that  offer  opportunity  for  correlations,  for  such  is  not  the  case. 
There  are  just  as  many  opportunities  for  strengthening  and  en* 
riching  the  dothing  and  textile  courses  by  properly  related  work 
in  the  other  high  school  subjects.    To  quote  from  a  recent  article,' 

Clothing  is  a  subject  that  can  easily  be  brought  into  close  correlation 
with  almost  every  sd^ject  in  a  school  curriculum ;  in  fact,  it  involves  many 
subjects  as  a  part  of  itself.  Yet  in  many  schook  none  of  this  interrelation 
is  made  evident,  and  the  teaching  of  seams  and  garments  is  the  sum  total 
of  the  sewing  courses;  not  even  the  materials  and  the  cost  form  any  part 
oi  the  definite  work. 

The  history  of  clothing  is  as  fascinating  as  it  is  profitable,  and  through 
its  study  we  realize  how  fashions  are  influenced  by  the  political  conditions 
in  a  countiy.    The  history  of  a  county,  in  its  making,  sways  the  f a^ons. 

Physics  is  related  to  the  study  of  dothing,  since  it  is  important  in  dis- 
cussing protective  power  against  heat,  cold  and  moisture,  and  in  connection 
with  mechanical  apparatus,  such  as  sewing  machines,  shears,  irons,  and 

1  Hou$9hM  ArU  AriihmeUe.  By  Katharine  F.  BaU  and  Miriam  E.  West. 
"  School  Review/'  Vol.  XXV.  No.  10,  December.  1917.  See  alao  MathemaUe$ 
Applitdioihe  HauBehM  ArU,  By  Katharine  F.  Ball.  "Home  Eoonomica 
Jouraal,"  October,  1910. 

'  Courtea  «n  Sewino  for  Elsmentary  and  High  School  and  ihoir  CorrdaHon  wUk 
Dram(no>  By  Martha  H.  Vnadt.  rHome  EoonomioB  Joomal,"  VMxraaiar, 
1017* 
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yr**«"*^  teetisg  devices.  Tlie  examination  of  fabrics  and  textile  fibers 
with  microscope  invdyes  optics.  Qiemistry  is  rdated  throu^  the  action 
ol  cleaning  reagents  upon  the  various  textile  fibers  and  the  chemical  methods 
for  testing  tertiles.  Physiology  and  hygiene  teach  one  what  to  wear  in 
order  that  the  body  may  be  i»oper]y  protected  and  at  the  same  time 
muscular  movements,  body  devdopment,  and  normal  body  functions  be 
unrestricted.  Languages  may  be  useful  for  historical  books  on  costume; 
but  most  necessary  of  all  these  subjects,  and  underlying  all  sewing,  should 
be  drawing  and  design.  Where  there  is  no  correlation  with  the  art  work 
three  reasons  usually  eaqdain  this  lade :  first,  the  sewing  teachers  know 
so  little  of  the  prindples  and  mediums  oi  the  artist  that  they  cannot  sug- 
gest correlation;  second,  the  art  teachers  know  so  little  of  the  prindi^es 
and  mediums  used  in  sewing  that  th^  in  turn  cannot  suggest  means  for 
unifying  the  work;  and  tlurd,  neither  instructor  is  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  concessions  to  bring  the  two  subjects  doser  together,  nor  does 
Mker  care  to  give  the  time  and  effort  required  to  devdop  successfully  a 
sesiea  of  lessons  which  shall  be  sequential  tx>th  in  sewing  uid  in  art 


Miss  Lurtt  B.  Crawford,  director  of  the  department  of  Applied 
Design  in  Domestic  Art  in  the  Dickenson  High  School  in  Jersey 
City,  New  Jersey,  has  been  particularly  successful  in  her  costume 
design  work  in  that  high  school.  She  believes  in  the  necessity  of 
knowledge  of  the  prindples  of  sewing  and  dressmaking  on  the 
part  of  the  art  teacher  as  a  qualification  for  success  in  the  fidd 
of  dress  design,  and  one  secret  of  her  highly  successful  course  is 
that  she  thought  it  suffidently  worth  while  to  acquaint  hersdf 
thoroughly  with  those  prindples  of  construction  which  were  of 
immediate  need  to  make  her  art  work  practical  and  intdligible. 

But  the  art  work  should  not  be  entirdy  confined  to  the  doth- 
ing  woA  of  the  home  economics  course.  Its  prindples  find  just 
as  wide  application  in  the  fidd  of  home  furnishing  and  decoration 
as  in  costume  design.  The  Los  Angdes  High  School's  course  in 
home  furnishing  and  decoration  "takes  up  the  problem  of  the 
decoration  and  furnishing  of  the  entire  house.  It  deals  with  color 
schemes,  cost  of  materials,  kinds  of  materials  used,  economic  and 
artistic  values,  and  estimates  for  specific  problems ;  visits  to  deco- 
rating shops  will  be  induded.'' 

4.  Social  sdence  and  Home  Economics.  —  Important  as  are  all 
the  subjects  discussed  in  their  rdationship  to  the  home  economics 
studies  they  are  of  less  importance  than  the  understanding  of  the 
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human  relationships  that  exbt  in  connection  with  tiie  subject,  for 
Home  Economics  after  all  is  distinctively  tiie  study  of  human  re- 
lationships. When  we  stop  to  think  of  the  number  of  hands 
through  which  our  food  has  passed  before  it  reaches  our  breakfast 
table,  of  tiie  number  of  overspeeded  men  and  women  who  perhaps 
contributed  to  the  making  of  the  garments  we  are  wearing,  of  tiie 
number  of  exploited  children  who  may  have  been  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  many  of  our  articles  of  consumption;  of  the 
temptation  to  adulterate  food  or  fabrics  we  may  have  brought 
upon  manufacturers  by  our  iminformed  demands  for  cheaper  ma- 
terials, we  can  readily  appreciate  how  closely  we  are  bound  up 
with  others  in  one  big  web  of  mutual  responsibility.  Our  high 
school  girk  are  old  enough  to  appreciate  this  interrelationship, 
and  it  should  be  brought  before  them  in  some  very  definite  and 
concrete  way  before  they  leave. 

One  of  tiie  best  ways,  perhaps,  is  in  connection  with  tiie  civics 
and  economics  courses  of  the  high  school,  preferably  in  the  senior 
year. 

In  the  bulletin  on  the  social  studies  in  secondary  education 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  ^  the  following  statements 
are  made.  "  It  is  generally  agreed  that  there  should  be  a  cul- 
minating course  of  social  study  in  the  last  year  of  the  high  school, 
with  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  definite,  comprehensive  and 
deeper  knowledge  of  some  of  the  vital  problems  of  social  life,  and 
tiius  of  securing  a  more  intelligent  and  active  citizenship.'' 

The  conflicting  daims  of  the  various  social  sciences  —  eco- 
nomic, sodologic,  and  political  —  are  then  presented  and  the  con- 
clusion reached  that  "  the  only  feasible  way  tiie  committee  can 
see  by  which  to  satisfy  in  reasonable  measure  the  demands  of  the 
several  social  sciences,  while  maintaining  due  regard  for  the  re- 
quirements of  secondary  education,  is  to  organize  instruction,  not 
on  the  basis  of  the  formal  social  sciences,  but  on  the  basis  of  con- 
crete problems  of  vital  importance  to  society  and  of  immediate 
interest  to  the  pupil." 

^  The  8<hM  Studiu  in  Secondary  BdueaiMn.  Bunao  of  Eduoatbn,  Bultotiii 
No.  28, 1910. 
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By  way  of  Qlustration  is  given  the  following : 

In  actual  life,  whether  as  high  school  pupils  or  as  adults,  we  face  problems 
or  conditions  and  not  sciences.  We  use  sdenoes,  however,  to  mterpret 
our  problems  and  conditions.  Furthermore,  every  problem  or  condition 
has  many  sides  and  may  invdve  the  use  of  various  sciences.  To  illustrate 
the  point  we  may  take  the  cost  of  living,  which  is  a  vital  problem  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  individual  and  of  society,  and  may  readily  have  becai 
forced  upon  the  interest  of  the  pupil  through  changes  in  mode  of  hfe,  cur^ 
tailment  of  allowance,  sacrifice  of  customary  pleasures,  change  in  plans  for 
education,  etc  Hiis  problem  involves,  on  the  economic  side,  such  fun- 
damental matters  as  values,  prices,  wages,  etc. ;  on  the  sociological  side, 
such  matters  as  standards  of  living,  birth-rate,  etc. ;  on  the  political  aide, 
audi  matters  as  tari£F  legislation,  control  of  trusts  and  the  like,  and  the 
appropriate  machinery  oi  legislation,  law  enforcement,  and  judicial  pro- 
cedure. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  numy  of  the  questions  that  would  come 
up  in  the  discussion  or  study  of  such  topics  would  be  directly  con- 
nected with  problems  of  the  home  and  so  would  be  of  interest  to 
the  home  economics  students  and  should  be  tied  up  with  topics 
in  that  course. 

In  the  Brookline  High  School  ^  a  list  of  study  topics  is  suggested 
which  is  intended  to  connect  the  work  in  economics  with  that  in 
Home  Economics.  Under  the  head  of  "  Study  topics  belonging 
to  Political  Economy  and  Home  Economics ''  the  following  topics 
are  suggested : 

The  consumption  of  wealth.  Food  and  its  relation  to  labor  power. 
The  housing  of  the  poor  and  its  relation  to  good  dtiaenship.  Munidpal 
sanitary  relations.  Expenditure  vernu  saving.  Division  of  income. 
Domestic  service  (as  a  part  of  the  f^eneral  labor  problem).  The  work  of 
superintending  a  home  compared  with  other  economic  operations.  Child 
labor.    Pure  food. 

Many  more  examples  of  this  prindple  of  correlation  might  be 
dted,  but  enough  have  been  given  to  make  the  meaning  dear  and 
to  emphasisse  its  importance.  Particular  applications  must  be 
made  by  each  teacher  among  the  subjects  available  in  her  own 
particular  schooli  and  when  once  the  prindple  is  accepted,  the  alert 
teacher  will  find  many  places  for  its  application. 


*"   1  Caurm*  t»  DomuHe  SeUnet  offered  by  iK$  High  School,  BrooHino,  Jfatsa- 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Take  tbe  course  of  study  of  your  school  and  see  what  subjects  other 
than  your  own  have  to  offer  to  your  subject  and  where  your  subject  may 
hdp  to  reinf  oroe  others  in  the  cuniculum. 

2.  Ask  at  least  one  teacher  to  co5perate  with  you  in  trying  out  a  adieme 
of  correlation  for  a  term  and  see  if  your  work  gains  anything  by  the  ex- 
periment. 

3.  If  you  teach  all  of  the  subjects  in  a  certain  grade,  work  out  a  limited 
sdieme  of  correlation  and  try  it  out  for  a  term. 

4.  What  is  the  most  important  industry  or  industries  in  your  neigihbar- 
hood?  Have  th^  anything  to  offer  as  a  means  of  unifying  the  woik  of 
your  grade? 

5.  One  teacher  based  much  of  the  work  of  the  fourth  grade  on  a  cotton 
C^ove  industry  that  was  located  in  the  town.  What  would  she  find  m  that 
study  besides  the  processes  of  manufacture? 

6.  What  is  your  status  in  your  school  as  a  home  economics-  teacher? 
Is  there  any  way  in  which  you  can  form  more  vital  relationships  with  the 
school  organization? 

7.  Indicate  six  projects  connected  with  home-making  that  might  be 
worked  out  in  the  science  laboratory  under  the  direction  of  the  science 
teacher.    Do  the  same  for  the  art  teacher. 

8.  What  civic  or  social  ptMems  are  now  imder  discussion  in  your  town 
that  are  vitally  connected  with  your  work  and  should  find  a  place  in  the 
discussions  m  your  dasses? 
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CHAPTER  V 

TABIOnS  SCHEMES  OF  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

I.    Introduction. 

A.  The  adjustment  of  school  organisation  to  the  demands  of  the 
democratic  community. 
IL    Tlie  elementaiy  school. 

A.  Its  aims  and  purposes. 

B.  Various  fenf^ths  of  elementary  school  period  under  different 

schemes  of  school  organisatioQ. 
m.    The  high  school. 

A.  Its  scope. 

B.  Its  aims  and  purposes. 
IV.    The  rural  school. 

A.  Its  special  forms  of  organization. 

Introdiiction.  —  One  of  the  very  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in 
school  administration  is  the  departure  from  the  tradition  which 
made  all  elementary  school  courses  eight  years,  and  all  high  school 
courses  four  years  in  length.  With  much  the  same  spirit  with  which 
the  world  is  striving  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and 
democracy  safe  for  the  world,  educators  are  undertaking  to  rec- 
oncile the  interests  of  pupils  and  the  subject  matter,  methods, 
and  organization  of  the  school  system. 

In  many  instances  the  readjustment  is  not  extreme.  For  many 
years  progressive  education  has  attempted  to  utilize  the  foremost 
interests  of  the  child  in  building  up  the  content  of  the  curriculum, 
and  to  organize  them  into  a  general  scheme  which  is  closely  re- 
lated to  the  present-day  life  of  the  child.  Schools  have  developed 
which  serve  the  interests  of  all  types  of  people  and  community 
needs ;   but  it  remains  for  the  education  of  the  future  to  give  equal 

social  value  to  practical  and  academic  education. 
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In  Schools  of  To-morrow,  Dr.  John  Dewey  enjoins  the  poblic 
school  system  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  democratising  all 
classes  of  people.^ 

Two  concrete  schemes  for  accomplishing  these  desirable  results 
have  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  public  school  systems  ot  the 
country. 

I.  The  reorganization  of  tiie  division  into  elementary  and  high 
school  worki  in  order  that  differentiation  in  interests  may  early 
be  recognized  and  turned  to  account. 

II.  The  establishment  of  elastic  courses  of  study  in  high  schools 
which  will  serve  the  needs  of  all  types  of  pupils. 

The  elementary  school.  —  lU  atms  and  purpotea.  —  In  the  light 
of  modem  educational  tiieory,  ''the  term  elementary  school  is 
here  used  to  cover  that  period  in  education  in  which  the  work 
should  be  common  for  all  children  without  reference  to  sex, 
future  vocation,  or  social  status.  It  is  the  period  for  securing  that 
common  information,  experience  and  development  necessary  to 
intelligent  living  in  any  walk  or  calling  of  life.''  * 

The  problem  of  maintaining  democracy  in  the  elementary  school 
is  not  difficult    When  interests  are  naturally  uniform  because  of 

^  It  !■  fatal  for  a  demooraoy  to  penait  the  f oimation  of  fizad  nliwea. 

There  must  not  be  one  iystem  for  the  children  of  parenta  who  haire  more 
leiaure  and  another  for  the  children  of  thoee  who  are  waoe-eaman.  The 
phyaical  leparation  forced  by  auoh  a  acheme,  while  unfavorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  a  proper  mutual  aympathy,  ia  the  least  of  ita  evils.  Worse  ia 
the  fact  that  the  over-bookish  education  for  some  and  the  over-" practical" 
education  for  others  brings  about  a  division  of  mental  and  moral  haUts,  ideals 
and  outlook. 

The  academic  education  turns  out  future  dtisens  with  no  ss^mpathy  for 
work  done  with  the  hands,  and  with  absolutely  no  training  for  understanding 
the  most  serious  of  present-day  social  and  political  difficulties.  The  trade 
training  will  turn  out  future  workers  who  may  have  greater  immediate  skill 
than  they  would  have  had  without  their  training,  but  who  have  no  enlargement 
of  mind,  no  insight  into  the  scientific  and  social  significance  of  the  work  they 
do,  no  education  which  assists  them  in  finding  their  way  on  or  in  m^iring  their 
own  adjustments.  A  division  of  the  public  school  ssnrtem  into  one  part  which 
pursues  traditional  methods,  with  incidental  improvements,  ukd  another  which 
deals  with  those  who  are  to  go  into  manual  labor,  means  a  plan  of  social  pre- 
destination totally  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  democracy*  •  .  • 

•  7As  InduttruU  ArU  in  1^  BUmetUarn  SehooL  By  FMarick  Q.  BonasBi 
^  School  Arts  Biagasine**!  Novwnber,  1918. 
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thflir  univenality,  the  task  is  obviously  simple.  It  is  with  the 
differentiAtion  of  interests  and  tnuning  that  the  problem  presents 
itself  for  solution. 

The  complexities  of  modem  life  have  thrust  more  and  more 
reqK>nsibilities  upon  the  school.  As  was  stated  in  Part  I,  Chapter  I, 
the  home  and  community  have  gradually  changed  in  their  power  as 
educational  forces.  The  school  has,  as  a  result,  been  called  upon 
to  supplement  more  of  the  general  education  in  the  life  of  the  child. 
In  addition  to  the  "  took  of  learning/'  the  schools  have  become 
responsible  for  "  useful  information,  desirable  habits  of  mind  and 
action,  cultivated  taste  and  appreciation,  and  attitudes  of  social 
helpfulness,  all  so  developed  that  they  guide  in  the  conduct  of  life.'' 

Various  lengtha  of  demeTdary  school  period  under  different  schemes 
of  school  organization.  —  Until  a  comparatively  short  time  ago  the 
elementary  school  was  generaUy  accepted  as  an  eight-year  period. 
Differentiation  in  method,  subject  matter,  and  interest  might  be 
considered  during  the  upper  years  of  the  elementary  school,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  lower  school  dominated  the  work. 

In  many  school  systems,  ''departmental  work"  and  Home 
Economics  and  shop  work  as  a  share  of  general  education  gave 
acknowledgment  to  the  evident  need  for  adaptation  to  changing 
interests  and  needs  in  the  girl  and  boy.  However,  the  graduation 
from  the  elementary  school  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  was  made 
a  **  feature  "  in  education ;  it  came  normally  at  about  the  age  of 
14  years ;  white  dresses,  duck  trousers,  and  diplomas  made  the 
event  a  too  natural  "  commencement "  upon  the  duties  of  life. 

Furthermore,  the  high  school  which  followed  offered  little  in- 
ducement to  the  practical-minded  youth  to  enter  its  doors  for  a 
four-year  period  which  gave  little  training  for  the  lives  which  lay 
before  him.'  .v-^- 

With  the  growing  conviction  that  the  elements  of  education  if 
wisely  planned  and  presented  could  be  achieved  in  six  years  instead 
of  eight ;  and  with  the  knowledge  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  year 
there  comes  a  natural  change  in  the  physical  and  mental  makeup 
of  the  girl  and  boy,  the  adherence  to  tradition  was  broken,  and 
Tarious  school  systemji  reorganized  their  elementary  and  secondary 
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school  schemes  upon  the  new  basis,  e.g,  six  years  for  the  dementaiy 
and  six  years  for  the  high  school. 

In  schoob  located  in  a  community  where  economic  conditions 
demand  the  early  entrance  of  children  into  industry,  differentiation 
of  work  for  boys  and  girk  may  be  introduced  into  the  sixth  grade ; 
in  this  way  children  of  over-^tge  in  the  sixth  grade  may  be  given  the 
fundamental  working  principles  of  the  practical  arts  for  general 
education,  before  leaving  school  at  the  legal  age. 

As  a  means  of  ''  bridging  the  chasm  "  between  the  elementary 
and  high  school,  and  thus  insuring  a  longer  school  lifetime  for  all 
pupils,  Mr.  Herbert  S.  Weet,  Superintendent  of  the  Rochester 
Public  Schools,  New  York,  thus  bears  testimony  for  the  efficacy  of 
the  6-3-3  phm  of  education : ' 

Of  those  who  completed  the  eight-years  work  last  Janiuuy  under  the 
Junior  Hig^  School  organization  94}%  have  remained  for  the  ninth  year 
woik.  A  year  ago  in  exactly  the  same  conununity,  but  under  the  grammar 
school  ofrganization,  only  51%  remained  for  ninth  year  work.  This  highly 
suggests  that  there  were  needs  among  these  upper  grade  pupils  that  were 
not  being  met  and  that  the  present  Junior  H^;h  School  type  of  work  is 
meeting  these  needs. 

The  old-time  uniformity  in  subject  matter  and  method  for  all 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  the  progressive  school  of  to-day  each  child 
is  encouraged  to  achieve  these  "  tools  of  learning ''  through  his 
own  peculiar  interests  and  capabilities. 

The  high  school.  —  Its  scope.  —  With  the  widening  conception 
of  the  right  of  every  individual  to  be  educated  for  the  life  work 
which  he  anticipates,  secondary  education  has  extended  its  field 
to  cover  all  types  of  schools  which  inmiediately  follow  the  ele- 
mentary school  training.  It  is  held  by  some  that  all  types  of  pre- 
oollegiate  education,  offered  to  adults,  even  though  it  be  the 
acquisition  of  the  fundamentals  of  learning,  are  forms  of  secondary 
education. 

Listed,  they  may  thus  be  designated : 

1.  All  regularly  organized  high  schools. 

2.  Trade  or  vocational  schools. 


>  MueoMonoI  ilimtniferaiwo  and  Supamnon,  September.  IQia. 
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3.  Part-time  scfaoob. 
4*  Continuatioii  daases. 

lit  aima  end  purpaaea,  —  In  a  bulletm  published  by  the  Grand 
Rapids  High  Schools  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  incoming 
students  and  their  parents,  the  following  statement  appears : 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools  through  the  studies 
offered  and  the  student  life  that  is  encouraged  to  develop  the  morale 
physical,  and  intellectual  well-beLog  of  all  pupils.  The  attempt  is  made 
to  lead  the  growing  youth  through  the  storm  and  stress  period  of  adoles- 
cence into  the  maturer  years  of  young  manhood  and  womanhood.  In- 
ddaitally  every  effort  is  made  to  lead  each  puml  to  a  wise  dunce  of  a  career 
and  to  prepare  himself  for  his  best  service  to  humanity  in  his  vocation  and 
as  an  intdligent,  loyal  dtizen. 

Hie  rapid  growth  of  high  schoob  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
fifteen  years  is  in  itself  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
in  our  country  are  realizing  the  importance  and  value  of  their  training. 
The  time  has  ccmie  when  no  b<^  or  girl  can  afford  to  go  out  into  the  wcm 
to  battle  with  life  without  the  preparation  that  may  be  secured  at  the  lumds 
of  the  public  in  the  high  school. 

Secondary  education  aims  (1)  to  provide  liberal  education  for 
all  as  a  basb  for  the  highest  type  of  "  moral,  physical  and  in« 
tdlectual  wdl-being/' and  for  intelligent,  loyal  dtixenship.  (2)  To 
provide  specialised  training,  both  academic  and  vocational,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  all  types  of  people,  in  preparation  for  their 
''  best  service  to  humanity  "  in  their  vocations. 

The  present  plastic  condition  of  the  high  school  curriculum  is 
encourag^  evidence  of  the  response  of  the  educational  world  to 
the  demands  of  democracy.  Because  of  the  lack  of  uniformity  in 
organization  and  curriculums  of  Am^can  high  schools  to-day  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  classify  them.  However,  it  may  be  said 
that  there  are  two  lines  of  readjustment  in  secondary  school  ad- 
ministration which  may  be  noted  as  indicative  of  advancement :     ] 

(1)  The  creation  of  suitable  curriculiuns  and  types  of  schools 
designed  to  meet  the  demands  of  varying  interests  and  antidpated 
vocations  of  pupils  (as  already  suggested),  and  (2)  the  varying 
lengths  of  dementary  and  high  school  courses,  designed  to  promote 
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school  attendance  to  its  optimum  achievement,  thus  increasing 
the  sum  total  of  universal  education. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  offer  a  oomi^ete  list  of  the  existing 
types  of  courses  and  curriculums  in  modem  secondary  education. 
Su£Eioe  it  to  say  that  modem  education  bases  its  procedure  in  school 
organization  upon  a  careful  survey  of  pupil  and  community  needs, 
and  of  oonmumity  opportunities.^ 

In  relation  to  the  adjustment  of  the  length  of  elementary  and 
high  school  courses  to  the  demands  of  democracy  it  may  be  said 
that  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  throughout  the  country  to 
reduce  the  time  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  the  '^fundamentak'' 
to  six  years ;  and  to  include  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  school 
training  in  the  secondary  school  course.  In  this  organizatioui  com- 
monly known  as  the  "  6-^-3  scheme/'  the  high  school  course  is  sub- 
divided into  the  Junior  High  School  including  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  years,  and  the  Senior  High  School  including  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  years. 

There  are  various  modifications  of  this  scheme  of  organization. 
Some  schook  include  seven  years  in  the  elementary  school  and  five 
in  the  high  school,  and  occasionaDy  only  four  years  iiuthe  high 
school.  Other  adjustments  occur  in  the  subdivision  of  the  high 
school  course  into  "  2-4,"  and  ^'  4r-2  "  cydes.  Occasionally  two 
years  of  college  work  are  added  to  the  high  school  coiuse,  and 
college  credit  given,  making  the  8-4-2  scheme  of  organization. 

The  rural  schooL  —  lU  special  forma  of  organization,  —  The 
rural  school,  because  of  its  segregation,  its  limited  teaching  force, 
and  its  responsibility  to  pupils  and  community  for  all  the  types  of 
training,  has  a  peculiarly  difGicult  problem  to  solve.  In  many 
cases  the  rural  high  school  has  evolved  through  the  addition  of 
high  school  subjects  to  the  elementary  school  subjects  as  the  de- 
mand arose.  Another  development  has  been  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  advanced  district  schools  which  have  perhaps  ou1> 

^  Helpful  referencee  in  relation  to  ▼arious  types  of  schools  and  oourses  are: 

(1)  PrineipUB  oS  Secondary  EdueaHon.  Monroe.  Chapter  V.  PubUshed  by 
Macmillan  Co. 

(2)  Vceiaiofidl  Seeomdary  Education,  Bulletin  No.  21, 1910,  Department  of 
the  Intflcior,  Bureau  of  Education. 
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gjrawn  th*  building  and  equipment  of  the  elementary  school  where 
they  were  first  established. 

Between  the  one-room  rural  school  and  the  consolidated  high 
school  which  is  fed  by  the  output  of  the  numerous  surrounding 
schods  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  ability  to  meet  the  present- 
day  demand  for  adaptation  of  courses  and  subject  matter  to  meet 
the  needs  of  pupils.  There  is  comfort  in  the  remark  made  by  the 
dean  of  the  college  of  education  of  one  of  our  largest  universities 
that  "  during  his  boyhood  on  the  farm  he  had  but  three  months 
in  the  year  of  schooling,  which  left  nine  months  for  him  to  get  an 
education."  ^ 

Although  there  has  been  a  smaller  number  of  courses  offered  in 
the  rural  than  in  the  city  high  schook,  there  is  a  growing  tendency, 
parallel  to  the  aroused  interest  in  rural  education,  to  introduce 
courses  of  a  practical  nature.  There  has  been  a  modification  of 
courses  and  methods  of  instruction  in  the  sciences,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  courses  in  Home  Economics,  dairying,  horticulture,  agri- 
culture, etc.,  as  demanded  by  the  individual  community. 

A  feature  found  in  some  rural  communities  is  the  two-year 
high  school  course.  Such  schools  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mississippi 
valley;  and  California  offers  financial  encouragement  to  its 
"  grammar-high  "  schools. 

The  prospects  for  the  development  of  rural  education  are  bright ; 
and  there  b  no  doubt  that  the  consolidated  rural  school  offers  a 
fertile  field  for  the  promotion  of  most  advanced  educational  thought. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  "6-3-3"  plan  of 
organisation  for  the  schools  of  the  community  which  you  know  best. 

2.  Sujg^t  concrete  opportunities  for  the  schools  to  further  the  highest 
ideab  of  democracy  by  means  of  their  organization. 

3.  What  do  you  consider  the  most  effective  ''tools  of  education"  which 
you  mastered  during  your  elementary  school  training? 

4.  Why  did  the  "Three  R's"  more  fully  meet  the  needs  of  our  grand- 
fathers' school  training  than  they  do  ours? 

1  SthtcaHon,  the  Mattery  of  the  ArU  of  Life.    By  Arthur  E.  Maaoa.    "  Atlantio 
Monthly,"  March.  lOld. 
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5.  What  agencies  have  contributed  to  your  education? 

6.  List  the  vocations  open  to  girls  and  women  for  which  the  democratio 
high  school  should  provide  vocational  or  i^evocational  training. 

REFERENCES  FOR  CX)LLATERAL  READING 

The  American  High  School.    Brown. 

Schools  of  To-morrow.    Dewey. 

Tlie  Education  of  To-morrow.    Weeks. 

Report  of  Committee  on  the  Junior  High  School,  presented  to  the  High 

School  Masters'  Club  of  Massadiusetts.    March  17,  1917. 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.     November,   1915,  and 

September,  1916. 
Problems  of  Educational  Readjustment.    Snedden. 
A  Modem  School.    Hanus. 
I^indples  of  Secondary  Education.    Monroe. 


CHAPTER  VI 

HOm  BCONOMICS  IN  THE  BLBMBNTART  SCHOOL 

L  Relation  of  the  home  economics  studies  to  the  woik  of  the  first 
six  grades. 

A.  Industrial  arts  as  a  form  of  organisation. 

B.  Other  schemes  of  organization. 

C.  Summary. 

n.  Home  Economics  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 

A.  The  aims. 

B.  The  necessity  for  understanding  the  needs  of  the  girls. 

C.  Tlie  time  allowance. 

D.  The  scope  of  the  work. 

E.  Bases  for  the  organization  of  courses  in  Home  Economics. 

F.  Home  economics  studies  for  the  seventh  grade. 
6.  Home  economics  studies  for  the  eighth  grade. 


Relation  of  the  home  economics  atudiea  to  the  work  of  the  first 
six  grades.  —  It  has  been  stated  in  the  foregoing  chapter  that  the 
aim  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  ''  give  that  common  inf ormap- 
tion,  experience,  and  development  necessary  to  intelligent  living  in 
any  walk  or  calling  of  life.*'  Obviously  there  are  many  subjects 
that  can  justly  lay  daim  to  consideration  on  these  grounds,  and 
as  the  daim  of  each  has  been  recognized  and  each  has  been  added 
to  the  curriculum  of  the  school,  the  program  has  become  more  and 
more  crowded  and  the  work  become  more  and  more  superficial 
and  formal. 

For  the  past  few  years  educators  have  been  occupied  in  trying  to 
determine  the  subjects  of  most  worth,  and  in  bringing  about  some 
sort  of  unity  among  those  chosen,  to  the  end  that  they  may  become 
a  coherent  and  unified  body  of  subject  matter  in  the  minds  of  the 
pupils  and  not  merely  a  number  of  isolated  and  unrelated  topics  of 
little  practical  worth. 

91 
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InduHrial  arts  as  a  farm  of  organisation. —  Of  the  attempts  that 
aie  being  made  to-day  to  simplify  and  unify  the  elementary  school 
curriculum,  one  that  is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  and  use  is  that 
of  the  industrial  arts. 

1.  Definition.  —  This  subject  is,  as  one  writer  puts  it,  *'  a  study 
of  the  industries  by  which  we  are  provided  with  food,  clothing, 
shelter,  and  other  necessities  of  life/'  or  **  a  study  of  the  processes 
by  which  man  transforms  the  raw  materials  about  him  into  finished 
products  of  higher  value  to  satisfy  his  needs.''  Six  units  of  subject 
matter  are  usually  included  in  the  subject  of  industrial  arts,  these 
being  considered  the  most  important  and  typical  of  those  industries 
contributing  to  the  needs  and  well-being  of  man.  These  are  '^  how 
the  race  provides  itself  with  (1)  food,  (2)  clothing,  (3)  shelter, 
(4)  utensils,  (5)  means  of  recording  thought,  and  (6)  fadlities 
for  doing  the  world's  work.  These  six  units  represent  merely 
an  arbitrary  division  designed  to  help  us  in  organizing  the 
subject."^ 

2.  Values.  —  The  reasons  for  choosing  for  all  children  such  a 
subject  as  industrial  arts,  which  is  really  the  study  of  manufactur- 
ing, when  the  great  majority  of  them  will  never  be  engaged  in  any 
form  of  the  production  of  conunodities,  may  well  be  questioned,  and 
in  answer  to  such  a  question  Dr.  Frederick  6.  'Bonser  gives  the 
following  explanation  as  to  the  values  of  industrial  arts :  * 

A  study  of  the  industries  or  industrial  arts  in  the  elementary  school  is 
of  greater  importance  than  ever  before,  because  of  the  concentration  of 
industries  in  factories  and  shops,  away  from  the  home  and  eveiyday  life 
of  our  time.  Te  information  and  attitudes  desirable  about  the  miilring 
of  our  clothing,  furniture,  shelter,  foods,  and  other  products  were  once  ^t- 
ten  by  children  in  thdr  own  homes  and  through  their  own  participation. 
But  to-day,  if  this  e3cperience  is  to  be  had  at  all,  it  must  be  gotten  throi^ 
the  school 

Values:  Infobhation. — The  proper  study  of  industrial  arts  should 
l^ve  values  of  three  kinds,  namely,  information,  appreciation,  and  habits 
sad  attitudes.  The  information  most  immediately  valuable  is  that  whidi 
makes  one  intelligent  about  industrial  products  from  the  standpoint  of  the 

i^ItidutHal  Arts  far  the  FirHSix^GradeB,  By  San  L.  Patrick.  "IVooeedinff 
of  the  Bastem  Arts  Anociataon,"  1917. 

^TMGhing  the  Blemeniary  School  SubjeeU,    By  L.  W.  Bapeer. 
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ooDsumer.  We  all  have  to  select  and  puichaae  clothing,  but  few  have  to 
make  it.  The  information  all  need  about  clothing  is  that  oi  economic 
values,  health  qualities,  appropriateness  of  various  kinds  of  clothing  to 
various  purposes  and  occasions,  and  the  proper  care  of  clothing.  To  get 
this  information  we  must  learn  something  of  the  various  processes  in  the 
tniJcing  of  fabrics  —  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  designing,  and  finishing. 
We  must  know  the  various  methods  of  adulterations,  so  that  we  can  detect 
shoddy  and  other  inferior  goods.  We  must  know  the  several  tests  by 
which  to  identify  each  particular  textile  material  —  cotton,  wool,  linen, 
and  silk.  All  of  these  facts  help  us  to  judge  of  values  in  buying  clothing  or 
dothing  materials.  For  f  umitiue,  the  problem  is  also  one  of  buying  rather 
than  making,  for  most  people.  To  buy  intelligently,  we  must  know  the 
kinds  of  wood  used  in  furniture,  together  with  their  desirability  and  proper 
cost.  We  must  know  as  well  the  various  types  of  construction  —  which 
are  substantial  and  durable  and  which  are  not.  Many  of  the  problems 
about  foods  are  also  those  of  food  values  and  cost  vtdues  —  matters  of 
information  that  help  us  to  purchase  and  use  foods  wisely  and  economically. 

Appbeoahonb.  —  The  second  value  for  the  study,  that  of  apprecia- 
tions, has  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of  taste.  We  desire  to  train  chil- 
dren to  know  good  standards  of  form  in  all  products  and  to  like  these. 
We  want  them  to  know  good  design  in  all  its  elements,  so  that  they  will 
be  able  to  select  furniture,  clothing,  china,  rugs,  wall-papers,  and  all 
other  material  products,  so  that  th^  will  be  beautiful  and  in  harmony 
with  their  purposes.  Sdiool  work  should  lead  the  children  to  know  when 
things  are  beautiful  by  all  good  standards,  to  like  that  which  is  beautiful, 
and  be  influenced  in  their  choices  by  this  work. 

Habtib  and  Attttodes. — The  third  value,  that  of  habits  and  attitudes, 
comes  as  a  kind  of  by-product  of  the  proper  emphasis  of  the  other  values. 
The  attitude  of  carefully  considering  everything  made  or  purchased  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  economic  value  and  its  qualities  of  design  or  beauty 
naturally  results  from  a  consideration  of  th^  points  in  every  problem 
taken  up  in  the  school.  To  avoid  the  waste  of  money,  to  get  thoroughly 
good  qualities,  to  secure  designs  that  are  excellent  and  permanent,  is  an 
attitude  of  very  great  worth  to  both  men  and  women.  The  habits  of 
thoroughness,  of  carefulness  in  workmanship,  and  of  thinking  a  problem 
through  before  beginning  its  execution,  are  all  inherent  in  &e  study  of 
industrial  arts. 

A  further  and  more  largely  social  kind  of  information,  of  attitudes,  and 
of  appreciations  is  also  included  in  a  study  of  present-day  irukulries.  We 
should  all  know  something  of  the  factory  system  of  to-day,  the  large  amount 
of  automatic  machine  production,  the  kinds  of  work  each  worker  does,  the 
surroundings  of  workers  as  to  health,  moral  conditions,  wages,  and  the 
relationships  of  the  worker  and  the  employer,  the  risks  of  limb  and  life, 
and  such  other  questions  as  enable  us  to  act  intelligently  as  citizens.  When 
we  find  sweat-shop  conditions  in  an  industry,  we  Should  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  its  workers.  This  we  may  do  by  buying  from  those  pro- 
ducers only  who  have  good  conditions  and  pay  living  wages,  and  by  helping 
to  pasB  and  enforce  laws  abolishing  improper  conditions.    Our  study  of  the 
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industiy  should  provide  us  the  iof ormation^  and  cultivate  in  us  the  appre- 
ciations and  attitudes  of  mind  toward  the  woricers  in  industiy,  which  will 
help  us  to  be  just  to  them  and  aid,  as  good  citizens,  in  mAlring  their  con- 
ditions of  work  and  life  wholesome  and  happy. 

In  addition  to  these  values  the  industrial  arts  as  suggested  in  a 
previous  chapter  serve  as  a  means  of  binding  the  curriculum  into 
one  well-organized,  unified  whole,  as  all  other  subjects  may  most 
naturally  grow  out  of  or  be  bound  to  the  study  of  the  industries. 

3.  Subject  matter  and  organization.  —  In  this  book  we  are  con- 
cerned primarily  with  industrial  arts  in  its  relation  to  Home  Econom- 
ics, therefore  only  those  phases  which  have  direct  bearing  on  home 
economics  subjects  will  be  discussed.  Wi\h  at  least  three  of  the 
units,  — food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  —  the  home  economics  teacher 
is  directiy  concerned  and  she  is  frequentiy  asked  to  assbt  in  plan- 
ning the  courses  in  those  subjects  for  the  first  six  grades  even  if  she 
does  not  teach  them.  In  the  first  two  or  three  grades  the  work 
naturally  centers  around  the  activities  that  the  children  have  been 
accustomed  to  see  carried  on  in  the  home  or  immediate  neighbor- 
hood; and  with  this  beginning  it  is  an  easy  step  to  a  study  of  primi- 
tive conditions,  where  simple  processes  of  the  conversion  of  raw 
materials  into  oonmiercial  products  may  be  made  and  become  the 
basis  for  the  understanding  of  the  more  complicated  methods  of 
manufacture  in  higher  grades. 

The  doll  house  makes  a  natural  center  for  much  of  the  work  of 
the  first  and  possibly  of  the  second  grade.  Typifying  the  home  to 
the  children  it  easily  suggests  reproducing  the  setting  of  the  home 
and  leads  to  the  building  of  the  house,  the  painting  and  papering 
of  the  rooms  and  the  making  of  furniture,  curtains,  rugs,  bedding, 
etc.,  with  which  the  home  is  furnished.  Providing  a  family  to 
live  in  the  home  naturally  brings  the  dressing  of  dolls  with  its 
accompanying  discussion  of  clothing  suitable  to  the  season  and  the 
making  of  garments  for  the  doll  family. 

Activities  carried  on  within  the  home  quickly  suggest  themselves 
and  the  children  eagerly  reproduce  those  activities,  —  sweeping 
and  dusting  the  rooms,  washing  and  ironing  the  bedding  and 
clothing  of  the  doll  family,  setting  the  table  and  having  a  party. 
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The  latter  gives  opportunity  for  a  study  of  the  foods  found  on  the 
taUes  at  home  or  in  the  grocery  store  near  by  and  develops  into  the 
preparation  of  some  simple  f ood,  cookies  for  the  party,  a  vegetable 
from  the  class  garden,  if  the  school  is  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  garden,  or  cranb^ry  jeDy  at  the  holiday  season.  The  prepara- 
tion of  the  dish  is  accompanied  by  a  study  of  where  the  particular 
food  comet  from,  how  it  is  grown  and  how  it]]gets  to  us,  just 
as  in  dotluBg  some  knowledge  is  gained  of  the  materials  from 
which  the  doll  clothes  are  made  and  where  these  materials  come 
from. 

From  the  familiar  field  of  the  home  or  neighborhood  life  it  is  an 
easy  step  to  primitive  conditions  to  which  the  children  may  be  led 
through  stories  and  pictures.  These  conditions  are  introduced 
not  so  much  for  an  understanding  of  that  period  of  development 
as  for  giving  a  basis  for  the  interpretation  of  complex  modem 
conditions  and  industries.  When  it  is  considered  that  modem 
manufacturing  is  but  an  elaboration  of  the  simple  processes  prac- 
ticed for  ages  back  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  light  of  these  primi- 
tive methods  the  complicated  industries  may  later  be  easily  grasped 
and  appreciated.  For  instance,  modem  milling  with  its  elaborate 
processes  for  crushing  the  grain  and  separating  it  into  its  nuiny 
different  grades  accomplishes  in  the  end  just  what  did  the  Indian 
squaw  with  her  two  stones  for  grinding  and  her  woven  basket  for 
separating  the  coarser  particles  from  the  finer.  Likewise  the  mod- 
em spinning  industry  but  disentangles,  draws  out,  lays  parallel, 
and  twists  the  fibers  into  thread  as  did  primitive  woman  with  her 
spindle,  distaff,  and  fingers. 

As  the  children  gain  in  experience  and  pass  from  grade  to  grade 
these  modem  methods  are  gradually  developed  till  by  the  time 
they  reach  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  they  are  ready  for  a  serious 
and  fairly  comprehensive  study  of  the  conditions  of  modem  indus- 
try and  are  able  to  appreciate  many  of  the  problems  arising  in  con- 
nection with  present-day  methods. 

The  work  should  be  given  to  boys  and  girb  alike,  for  in  respect 
to  fundamental  necessities  boys  personally  have  as  much  need  as 
girb.    Likewise  from  the  social  aspects  of  the  work  both  boys  and 
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girls  need  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  perplexing  problem 
of  industrial  conditions  in  order  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  the 
society  in  which  they  must  live. 

The  following  outline  is  quoted  to  show  the  possibilities  in  the 
second  grade  for  the  execution  of  such  a  project  in  shelter  as  has 
been  discussed  above :  ^ 

Shelier: 

1.  Making  a  simple  house  form  with  a  frame  of  wood  covered  with 
buriap,  containing  a  door  and  window,  using  mica  for  wisdow-panes ;  the 
top  of  roof  is  left  open ;  the  parts  are  in  paneb  and  are  easily  folded ;  the 
wall  of  the  classroom  may  be  used  as  one  side  of  the  house. 

2.  Furniture  for  the  house,  table,  chairs,  bu£Fet,  bed,  bureau,  and  book- 
case —  made  in  simple  style  of  wood  by  screw  construction;  eadi  piece  is 
made  by  two  or  more  children  working  together. 

3.  Housewifery,  using  the  house  and  fumitm«  made,  (a)  Care  of 
dining-room:  sweeping,  dusting,  setting  of  table,  washing  cashes  and 
Laundering  linen.  (6)  Care  of  bedroom:  sweeping,  dusting,  making  of 
bed,  Laundering  of  bed-linen. 

Likewise  the  possibilities  of  a  textile  problem  are  illustrated  by 
the  following  project  quoted  from  the  course  of  study  for  the  third 
grades  of  the  Richmond  public  schools : 

Subject  matter :  Textiles.      Correlate  with  related  topics  in  geography, 
history  and  literature. 

1.  Identification  ci  wool,  cotton,  silk  and  linen  fabrics.    Have  pupils 

bring  samples  from  home. 

2.  Classification  into  vegetable  and  animal  fibers. 

3.  Study  of  wool : 

a.  Sheep  raising :  Other  wool-bearing  animah. 

b.  Washing,  shearing  and  carding. 

c.  Kinds  of  wool. 

d.  Structure  of  fiber :  Its  quality  and  limitatioDs. 

4.  Textile  processes : 
a.  Spinning: 

(1)  Primitive  methods :  Wheel  and  spindle. 

(2)  Modem  methods :  Use  of  machinery. 
6.   Weaving: 

(1)  Primitive  methods :  Indian  loom  with  heddle;  Coknual  loom. 

(2)  Modem  methods :  Machinery. 

5.  Uses :  Clothing,  blankets,  rugs. 

>  Quoted  from  BdueaUon  for  the  Home,  Part  I.    Andnvs. 
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6.  ExeunioDs: 

a.  Observe  demonstratioii  of  primitiye  methods  of  spinningi  if  pot* 

sible.  > 

b.  Observe  demonstration  of  loom  weaving  in  special  classes. 

c.  Visit  museums  to  see  specimens  of  weaving  by  primitive  peoples. 

4.  As  a  basis  for  home  economics  work  of  seventh  and  eighth 
grades.  —  As  the  work  progresses  from  grade  to  grade  it  becomes 
increasingly  intensive  and  complex.  Having  started  with  the 
narrow  home  environment  so  as  to  make  the  transition  from  home 
to  school  an  easy  one  and  having  carried  through  many  of  the 
primitiye  processes  involved  in  textile  manufacture  and  food  prep- 
aration, the  children  are  now  ready  to  widen  their  interests  and 
broaden  their  horizons.  The  industrial  arts  work  naturally  be- 
comes connected  with  the  history  and  industrial  geography  studies 
of  the  upper  grades,  and  customs  and  lives  of  peoples  of  other  lands, 
their  costumes  and  food  products  become  the  center  of  interest. 
Questions  such  as  '^  What  do  these  countries  contribute  to  our  food 
supply  ?*'  '^  Why  are  we  dependent  upon  foreign  countries  for  most 
of  our  textile  fibers  ?**  "  From  what  countries  in  particular  do  we 
obtfun  certain  foods  or  textile  fabrics  ?  "  lead  to  an  understanding  of 
the  interdependence  of  countries  and  the  conditions  of  climate,  soil, 
or  labor,  etc.,  which  make  it  possible  for  one  country  to  produce 
commodities  economically  when  others  cannot.  Also,  as  the  work 
progresses,  it  should  be  organized  into  longer  units  more  consistent 
with  home  conditions,  so  that  an  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the 
home  may  be  gained  and  a  good  foundation  for  the  home  economics 
work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  be  laid. 

Taking  food  as  an  instance,  the  work  of  food  preparation  in  the 
first  three  or  four  grades  is  largely  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  indus- 
trial processes.  Wheat  and  com  are  ground  into  meal  for  the  sake  of 
learning  the  processes  involved  in  the  manufacture  of  oiu*  flour  and 
corn-meal,  and  their  conversicb  into  muffins  or  bread  is  for  the  sake 
of  showing  the  use  of  the  product  as  food.  By  the  time  the  fifth 
or  sixth  grade  is  reached,  however,  the  children  are  ready  to  imder- 
take  a  more  serious  study  of  food,  its  composition,  preparation,  and 
use  in  the  body ;  and  the  foods  that  are  selected  should  be  those 
which  are  not  only  typical  products  of  the  countries  studied,  but 
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also  those  typical  of  the  uses  of  foods  in  the  body,  and  which  may 
by  proper  selection  give  an  elementary  idea  of  balance  in  diet  and 
combination  in  a  meal.  To  show  the  working  out  of  such  a  prob- 
lem the  following  is  quoted  as  typical  of  fifth  grade  work :  ^ 

The  work  with  foods  was  carried  on  largely  in  the  cooking,  geography 
and  arithmetic  daases.  In  our  geography  we  studied  the  phases  related  to 
the  production,  manufacture,  and  transportation  of  the  products.  The 
cooking  dealt  largely  with  their  value  as  food,  and  the  children  learned  how 
to  prepare  them  nutritiously  and  economically.  They  also  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  main  food  elements :  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  water, 
and  mineral  matter.  In  the  arithmetic  various  quantitative  relations  were 
worked  out.  In  order  to  handle  much  of  the  data  it  was  necessary  to 
understand  decimals,  so  this  work  presented  a  reason  for  theur  study.  .  .  . 

In  the  fifth  grade  we  took  as  our  problem  in  relation  to  the  study  of  our 
own  dty :  "Why  is  New  York  City  so  important?"  The  childrati  with 
little  help  developed  the  reasons  for  this,  emphasis  being  given  to  the  fine 
harbor  and  the  facilities  for  sending  the  various  products  here  for  im- 
mediate use,  to  be  worked  over  or  to  be  sent  away.  On  our  journey  to  the 
farm  with  the  rest  of  the  school  in  October,  we  had  seen  some  of  the  fall 
fruits  and  vegetables,  and  some  com  in  various  stages  of  preparation  for  the 
market  near  us  in  New  York.  Some  of  the  most  important  of  the  needs  of 
the  dty  for  food  were  then  listed,  and  the  sources  of  supply  briefly  located, 
and  the  route  traced.  Flour,  one  dt  the  most  important  of  the  many 
products  sent  to  us,  was  taken  up  for  spedal  study.  .  .  • 

(a)  Wheat  Region.  .  .  • 

(b)  Wheat  Manufacturing.  .  .  . 

(c)  Chief  MilHng  and  Shipping  Centers.  •  •  . 

(d)  Shipping  Routes.  .  .  . 

(e)  Wheat-produdng  Countries.  .  ■ .  . 

(/)  Wheat  as  a  Food. — After  working  from  the  uses  of  wheat  in  our  own 
homes  into  the  big  wheat  industry  of  the  United  States,  the  question  arose 
as  to  why  wheat  is  such  an  important  food.  Grains  of  wheat  were  given  the 
children  and  they  found  the  part  out  of  which  bran  is  made.  Then  some 
flour  and  water  were  mixed  together,  making  a  dough.  This  dough  ball 
was  washed  in  water,  leaving  a  yellowish,  elastic  substance.  This,  we  told 
the  children,  was  largely  the  gluten  part  of  the  wheat.  That  which  was 
washed  out  was  test^  and  found  to  contain  starch.  This  experimenting 
was  supplemented  by  the  use  of  a  Gold  Medal  Flour  chart  of  a  grain  of 
wheat,  which  indicated  the  five  bran  coats,  the  gluten  grains,  the  grains  of 
starch,  and  the  germ.  The  children  made  greatly  enlarged  drawings  of  the 
wheat  grain,  with  the  help  of  the  chart,  and  labded  the  different  parts. 

In  these  cooking  lessons  the  children  prepared  cream  of  wheat,  and  white 
sauce,  and  baked  bread.    In  connection  with  the  first  th^r  discussed  the 

1  A  7m*9  WarkinIndtutr%caArUiniheFiifthChude,8peyerS^         ByCbm 
Bennett  Stilmar. 
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question  as  to  why  cretm  of  wheat  makes  a  good  food.  This  brought  in 
review  the  food  elonents  in  wheat  and  opened  the  subject  of  expense.  The 
cost  of  a  cereal  for  breakfast  was  computed  in  an  arithmetic  lesson  and  the 
result  compared  with  the  cost  of  meat,  fish  or  eggs  having  the  same  value 
in  food  units.  .  .  . 

(t)  Other  Exercises  Connected  with  the  Study  of  Wheat — In  our  Greek 
history  it  was  interesting  to  .note  that  wheat  was  one  of  the  grains  in  earliest 
use.  The  class  had  already  heard  the  Greek  harvest  myth  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  The  Hawthorne  version  was  read  to  them  in  several  literature 
periods,  and,  as  they  were  particularly  interested  in  dramatizing,  they 
suggested  playing  it.  About  this  time  the  date  on  which  the  fifth  grade 
was  expected  to  entertain  the  rest  of  the  school  in  assembly  was  assigiud  to 
us,  and  the  children  at  once  decided  to  get  the  play  ready  for  that  occasion. 
The  class  also  used  short  accounts  of  tibe  dramatizing,  cooking,  nuipworic, 
and  collections  for  the  news  items  sent  to  the  Speyer  School  weddy  paper. 
Those  whose  papers  were  chosen  for  publication  were  quite  proud  to  read 
their  signed  "articles"  in  the  ambitious  little  sheet. 

Com,  rioe,  potatoes,  fruits,  eggs,  and  meats  were  studied  in  a 
similar  way,  and  in  connection  with  each  topic  certain  typical 
dishes  were  prepared  in  the  foods  laboratory. 

After  these  experiences  with  foods  the  class  planned  to  serve  a  breakfast. 
In  selecting  which  dishes  th^  would  prepare,  a  simple  "  balance  in  diet" 
was  kept  in  mind.    They  then  learned  how  to  set  a  table. 

For  the  final  preparation  the  class  was  divided  into  groups,  each  one  with 
certain  duties.  Two  children  were  voted  by  the  class,  one  for  "Father," 
the  other  for  "  Mother,"  and  there  were  two  invited  guests.  The  rest  took 
turns  in  serving  the  different  courses  and  in  helping  in  the  kitchen. 

Later  the  cost  of  the  breakfast  for  each  individual  was  computed. 

The  finding  of  the  teacher  is  often  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction 
of  industrial  arts.  Since  the  work  forms  such  a  closely  related 
whole,  the  ideal  is  to  have  all  the  work  taught  by  the  regular  grade 
teacher.  Where  she  has  not  the  proper  preparation,  however,  the 
home  economics  teacher  may  offer  assistance  or  sometimes  take 
over  the  work  in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  introducing  it  at  such 
times  as  fit  into  the  plans  of  the  grade  teacher  and  always  in  dose 
codperation  with  her. 

Other  schemes  of  orgcmdzation.  —  1.  As  an  outgrowth  of  the 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  —  The  subject  of  industrial  arts, 
however,  is  by  no  means  universally  taught,  though  quite  fre- 
quently some  phase  of  home  economics  work  is  given  throughout 
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the  elementary  school  or  at  least  in  the  later  years,  grades  four 
to  six.  In  some  schook  the  foods  and  textile  work  grow  out  of 
the  history,  science,  or  art  work. 

The  Francis  W.  Parker  School  in  Chicago  uses  this  form  of  or- 
ganization.   Of  the  "  Domestic  Science ''  work  the  catalogue  says : 

This  department  includes  cooking,  sewing,  and  home  science.  In  every 
class  this  work  is  either  the  outgrowth  of  the  grade's  study  in  sdenoe  or 
history,  or  itself  starts  a  piece  of  investigation  which  b  carried  on  in  the 
classroom.  As  a  result  the  work  of  the  department  is  not  isolated  but  is  a 
component  part  of  the  whole  year's  study.  For  example,  in  the  second 
grade  the  study  of  primitive  peoples  is  carried  into  the  kitchen  and  exem- 
plified by  simple  ways  of  milling,  of  making  dough,  of  applying  heat.  The 
fourth  grade  brings  back  wild  fruits  from  field  excursions  and  makes  pre- 
serves, jellies,  and  juices.  Here  scientific  questions  arise  which  are  taken 
back  to  the  classroom  and  worked  out  there. 

In  the  early  grades  the  simpler  and  more  picturesque  phases  of  the  study 
are  pursued  —  playing  house,  setting  table  for  luncheon,  washing,  cooking, 
jelly-making,  easy  weaving.  In  the  later  grades  the  more  technical  side 
of  the  industries  is  studied  —  action  of  yeast,  fermentation,  food  analysis, 
kinds  of  stitches,  designing  and  drafting  of  garments,  simple  embroidery. 

Sewing  work  is  introduced  as  a  rule  when  a  need  for  it  is  felt,  as 
in  the  making  of  Greek  costumes,  which  are  undertaken  in  con- 
nection with  the  study  of  Greek  life  in  the  third  grade. 

In  all  of  the  work  so  far  discussed,  the  home  economics  lessons 
are  introduced  into  the  program  at  such  times  as  they  are  needed, 
there  being  no  regular  time  each  day  or  week  that  is  especially 
devoted  to  that  phase  of  work.  This  demands  adaptability  and 
flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  but  is  ideal  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  work,  which  can  then  be  introduced 
at  the  time  when  it  will  be  most  valuable  for  purposes  of  illustra- 
tion and  for  reinforcing  or  clarifying  the  work  in  hand. 

2.  As  an  organized  study  in  certain  of  the  first  six  grades.  —  At 
other  times  the  home  economics  work  is  definitely  organized  as  such 
and  is  taught  as  a  distinct  subject  in  some  of  the  elementary  grades, 
seldom  beginning  earlier  than  the  fourth  and  continuing  through 
to  the  end  of  the  elementary  school  period.  It  is  customary  for 
the  sewing  and  textile  work  to  be  introduced  first,  foods  and  cooking 
seldom  appearing  as  a  subject  in  the  program  before  the  fifth  or 
more  usually  the  sixth  year.    In  planning  such  courses  the  usual 
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method  of  procedure  ia  to  base  the  course  on  the  fundamental 
stitches  in  sewing  and  the  various  classes  of  foods  in  cooking.  But 
it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  all  work,  however  organized, 
should  be  the  outgrowth  of  some  definite  need  felt  by  the  children 
or  as  the  execution  of  some  project  or  solution  of  some  problem  of 
value  in  the  lives  of  the  children  and  of  interest  to  them.  Sewing 
processes  should  be  applied  to  the  making  of  real  garments,  whether 
these  be  costumes  for  plays  or  for  historical  appreciation,  garments 
for  the  day  nursery  or  Belgian  or  French  orphans,  or  articles  for  the 
children's  own  use.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  the  smaller 
and  younger  the  children  the  larger  should  be  the  muscular  co- 
ordination required,  and  work  requiring  fine  stitches  and  close 
application  should  not  be  introduced  until  the  seventh  or  eighth 
grade  is  reached. 

In  the  foods  work  the  processes  of  preparation  and  the  classes  of 
foods  may  as  well  be  taught  through  the  preparation  of  dishes  for 
a  dass  party,  an  anniversary  occasion  or  a  meal  to  be  served  to 
teachers  or  other  gu^ts  as  through  the  formal  presentation  of  a 
series  of  lessons  on  the  cookery  of  stardi,  protein,  or  fat. 

To  show  the  possibilities  of  this  problem  method  of  organization 
for  the  lower  grades,  the  following  tentative  course  of  study  from 
the  Long  Beach,  California,  schools  is  quoted : 

5th  Orade  —  1  hour  Tniniimiin  (1}  hours  max.)  per  wedc 
Subject  —  Home  Problems. 
5B.  What  can  I  do  to  help  Mother? 

1.  Making  simple  apron  to  wear  in  kitchen. 

2.  Washing  and  ironing  apron  and  towel. 

3.  Morning  work  at  home. 

4.  Simple  cooking  processes. 

6.  Serving  —  setting  table  —  family  service. 

6.  Cleaning. 

7.  Bed-making  —  with  doll  and  doll-bed. 

5A«  Week's  work  in  the  home  (brief  series  in  each  of  following  lessons). 
Monday.    Wash  day. 
Tuesday.    Ironing  day. 
Wednesday.    Seroig  and  mending. 
Thursday.    Family  recreations  —  wise  expenditure,  development 

of  family  spirit. 
Friday.     House  cleaning. 
Saturday.     Baking. 
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ffth  Qrade  —  1}  hours  per  week. 
6B.    School  lunch. 

1.  Study  of  lunch  —  manner  of  paddng,  what  is  good,  possible  cost, 

food  value. 

2.  Lunch  menus  and  preparations. 
Sandwiches  —  various  uses  of  breads,  fillings. 
Uses  (rf  fruity 

Stewed  fruit,  jelly,  uses  of  canned  and  fresh  fruit. 
Coddes. 
Uses  of  nuts. 
Uses  of  eggs. 

Custard,  haid-oooked,  sandwiches,  deviled. 
Use  of  milk  and  cocoa. 
6A.    Study  of  girls'  undergarments. 
Use  (rf  machine. 
Ftoblem  —  I.  Bloomers  c^  drawers. 

2.  Princess  slip. 

3.  Study  of  materiab  and  trimmings. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  execution  of  a  project  is 
but  one  phase  of  the  home  economics  work,  and  that  the  under- 
standing of  the  materials  used,  their  suitability  for  the  particular 
project  under  consideration,  their  quality  and  how  to  judge  it,  the 
processes  of  manufacture,  the  conditions  of  labor  under  which  the 
materials  are  produced  —  the  human  cost  of  production  —  are  of 
even  greater  importance  in  the  lives  of  the  children  than  is  the 
proper  construction  of  a  garment  or  the  faultless  cooking  of  a  dish. 
The  periods  devoted  to  Home  Economics  may  well  be  divided  among 
discussion,  experimentation,  and  technical  processes,  and  should  not 
be  devoted  exclusively  to  practical  work  in  which  the  time-consum- 
ing processes  crowd  out  all  possibility  of  adequate  understanding  of 
the  subjects  suggested  above. 

Summary.  —  Whatever  the  scheme  chosen  for  the  organization 
of  the  work  of  the  first  six  grades,  where  work  introductory  to 
Home  Economics  is  given  in  those  grades,  the  children  should  come 
to  the  end  of  the  period  with  a  certain  definite  appreciation  of 
the  activities,  a  certain  fund  of  subject  matter,  and  a  degree  of 
skill  in  the  technical  processes  conunensurate  with  the  ability  of 
pupils  of  that  age. 

In  textiles  they  should  know  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  various  fibers,  something  of  the  manufacturing  processes  in- 
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volved  in  the  transformation  of  the  raw  materials  into  fabrics, 
simple  methods  of  testing  fibers  and  fabrics  and  something  of  the 
human  relationships  concerned  in  the  production  of  fabrics  and 
garments,  —  child  labor,  sweatshop  labor,  etc.  They  should  be 
able  to  perform  the  simple  hand  processes  in  sewing  sufficiently 
well  to  produce  an  acceptable  and  usable  article  or  garment  of 
simple  construction.  They  should  also  have  acquired,  if  the  work 
is  properly  taught,  right  habits  and  attitudes  toward  the  work  and 
appreciations  of  the  lives  of  workers  that  will  tend  to  put  them  in 
sympathy  with  the  world's  producers. 

In  foods  they  should  have  acquired  an  elementary  knowledge  of 
the  composition  of  foods,  and  uses  of  the  various  foodstuffs  in  the 
body ;  something  of  the  combination  of  foods  in  meals  and  simple 
balance  in  diet.  They  should  know  something  of  typical  food 
industries  and  conditions  of  manufacture  and  should  be  able  to 
produce  palatable  dishes  and  serve  simple  meals  in  a  pleasing  and 
attractive  manner.  In  addition  they  should  have  learned  the 
simple  housekeeping  processes  involved  in  the  keeping  of  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room  in  condition,  formed  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  order  both  as  to  person  and  equipment,  and  should  have 
acquired  the  habits  and  attitudes  in  connection  with  this  work 
which  were  discussed  in  connection  with  the  textiles. 

This  may  soimd  like  a  too  comprehensive  program  for  children 
of  the  sixth  grade  age ;  but  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  the 
information  acquired  and  the  skill  developed  are  expected  to  be  of 
a  very  simple  type.  Its  function  is  to  open  up  the  field  to  the 
children,  arouse  their  interest  in  it,  develop  proper  attitudes  and 
sympathies  toward  the  work  and  lay  a  foundation  for  the  more 
intensive  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  On  this  founda- 
tion the  work  of  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  work  may  be 
built,  enlarging  upon  the  work  already  given  and  giving  a  broader 
outiook  and  vision  and  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  home  and 
sympathy  for  those  whose  labors  go  into  the  production  of  the 
goods  by  which  that  home  is  maintained. 

Home  Bconomica  in  the  seventh  and  eigfhtfa  grades. — The 
aims.  —  The  work  of  the  first  six  grades  should  present  a  unit 
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undifiFerentiated  for  boys  and  girb  and  adapted  to  no  specific 
need  other  than  that  of  furnishing  a  general  appreciation  of  the 
world's  work  and  of  developing  sympathy  for  the  world's  workers^ 
which  should  be  the  common  fund  of  experience  for  all.  With  the 
advent  of  the  adolescent  stage  of  development,  however,  comes  the 
demand  for  courses  designed  to  meet  the  particular  interests  and 
needs  of  the  pupils.  The  boys  are  now  less  interested  in  the  cook- 
ing and  sewing,  and  go  to  the  shop  for  wood  work  or  other  subjects 
adapted  to  their  needs,  while  the  girls  enter  courses  now  specifically 
organized  as  home  economics  studies. 

In  these  upper  years  of  elementary  school  there  will  be  found 
girls  with  two  distinct  goals : 

1.  Those  who  will  continue  their  education  through  the  four 
years  of  high  school. 

2.  Those  who  must,  because  of  economic  pressure,  leave  school 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year. 

In  planning  a  course  in  Home  Economics  it  is  necessary  to  provide 
for  both  groups.  In  either  case  the  aim  of  the  home  economics 
studies  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is  primarily  for  general 
education.  The  course  should  give  to  every  girl  that  knowledge  and 
skill  in  the  processes  and  activities  connected  with  the  home  which 
should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  education  of  every  young  woman, 
regardless  of  her  future  occupation.  Stated  specifically,  the  aims 
of  the  home  economics  studies  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
should  be: 

1.  To  give  the  girl  an  appreciation  of  and  sympathy  with  the 
problems  involved  in  the  conduct  of  a  normal  weU-regulated  home 
and  a  disposition  to  cooperate  in  its  maintenance. 

2.  To  equip  her  with  a  body  of  working  principles  in  food, 
clothing,  sanitation,  and  hygiene,  and  an  understanding  of  eco- 
nomics, elementary  science,  and  social  connections  that  will  enable 
her  to  take  an  active  share  in  home  and  neighborhood  activities. 

3.  To  develop  definite  skill  and  technique  in  the  hanHling  of 
materials  and  obtaining  results. 

To  accomplish  these  results  the  course  in  Home  Economics  should 
offer  as  well-rounded  a  body  of  material  in  relation  to  foods,  cloth- 
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ing,  shelter,  and  right  Hvmg  as  it  is  wise  to  present  to  the  girl  at  this 
age.  Fortunately,  the  present  problems  in  the  girl's  life  offer  a 
tangible  basis  for  the  organization  of  this  material;  her  present 
share  in  the  care  and  responsibilities  of  her  home,  and  in  the  social 
life  of  school,  church,  and  conmiunity  present  very  vital  interests 
upon  which  the  home  economics  course  may  be  developed. 

The  necessity  for  vnderHanding  the  needs  of  the  girls.  —  While  the 
same  type  of  material  is  reconmiended  for  all  seventh  and  eighth 
grades,  adaptations  must  be  made  to  suit  specific  conditions  and  com- 
munities. For  instance,  while  the  fundamental  laws  of  hygiene  and 
sanitation  should  be  taught  to  all  children  regardless  of  their  home 
conditions,  greater  emphasis  and  more  time  should  be  spent  upon 
this  part  of  the  course  in  a  section  of  a  large  city,  where  over- 
crowded conditions  and  insanitary  surroundings  prevail,  than 
would  be  necessary  in  a  district  where  children  come  from  homes 
where  laws  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  are  appreciated  and 
practiced.  The  same  rule  holds  with  other  aspects  of  the  home 
economics  work,  —  adjustments  should  be  made  to  suit  the  local 
needs  and  demands. 

To  the  end,  then,  that  the  course  of  study  may  be  thoroughly 
adapted  to  the  class  of  children  which  is  to  be  taught,  the  teacher 
should,  before  beginning  to  plan  her  course  of  study,  make  as 
thorough  a  survey  as  possible  of  the  conditions  —  sanitary,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  spiritual  —  which  prevafl  in  the  homes  of  the 
pupils.  She  should  also  become  acquainted  with  the  other  work 
of  the  grades  in  order  to  unify  the  course  of  study  as  closely  as 
possible.  Suggestions  for  this  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on 
Correlation,  Part  I. 

The  following  suggestive  questions  may  be  found  helpful  in  the 
making  of  such  a  survey :  ^ 

What  is  the  average  income  of  the  families  of  these  girk? 
Are  their  homes  fitted  with  modem  plumbing? 
What  is  the  water  supply  for  these  homes? 

Have  they  any  connection  with  a  sewage  system  ?    If  not,  what  are  the 
sanitary  conditions  about  the  home? 
To  what  extent  has  the  property  been  kept  in  repair? 

^  Teoichino  ElemerUary  School  Subjodt.    By  L.  W.  Rapeer. 
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I   What  IB  the  fuel  uaed? 
What  is  the  attitude  of  the  family  toward : 
(a)  House  furnishings? 
lb)  Attractive  meal  service? 

(c)  Taste  in  dress? 

(d)  Fresh  air? 

(e)  FUes? 

To  what  extent  do  the  individual  families  feel  a  lesponsibility  for  the  wel« 
fare  of  the  nei^borhood  ? 

Does  the  present  generation  understand  and  appreciate  the  work  ac- 
complished by  parents  and  grandparents? 

In  what  way  are  the  foods  used  by  this  community  influenced  by  nation- 
ality and  creed? 

The  time  attowanee.  —  The  time  to  be  devoted  to  the  course  in 
household  arts  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  will  vary  with  the 
school  system.  The  length  of  the  laboratory  period  should  be  80  to 
120  minutes.  If  the  course  can  be  organized  in  such  a  way  as  to 
include  within  its  scope,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  work  in  hygiene, 
arty  and  science,  which  are  usually  taught  in  separate  periods,  the 
time  for  this  comprehensive  course  could  be  increased  to  cover  the 
combined  time  of  all  these  subjects  when  taught  separately.  If, 
however,  this  organization  is  impossible,  at  least  two  double  periods 
(80-120  minutes  each)  and  one  or  two  single  discussion  periods 
(40-60  minutes)  should  be  allotted  to  the  work  in  Home  Economics 
in  grades  7  and  8,  in  order  to  make  the  work  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  upper  elementary  school.  This  places  the  work  on  a  par  with 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  and  gives  credit  equal  to  one  half 
unit  each  year.  The  best  teadier  of  Home  Economics  must  have 
suflSdent  time  to  teach  properly  those  subjects  which  relate  so 
closely  to  the  lives  of  the  girls,  for  the  processes  themselves  are 
time-consuming ;  and  she  must  also  have  sufficiently  cloae  contact 
with  the  girk  to  know  them  and  to  help  in  guiding  them  in  the 
development  of  their  ideals  in  relation  to  their  individual  responsi- 
bilities in  home  and  community. 

The  scope  of  the  work.  —  To  make  the  work  most  effective  in 
these  grades,  it  is  not  desirable  to  limit  it  to  a  few  of  the  home 
activities,  such  as  cooking  or  sewing,  but  to  include  as  much  subject 
matter  and  as  many  processes  as  are  commensurate  with  the  girl's 
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ability  to  appreciate  and  perfonn.  The  work  ishould  be  so  organ- 
ised as  to  include : 

(a)  Food  in  relation  to  its  production,  'selection,  cost,  care, 
preparation,  and  service.  (Special  emphasisjon  conservation  under 
present  conditions.) 

(6)  Clothing  in  relation  to  its  cost  and  selection  from  the  stand- 
point of  hygiene  and  personal  appearance;  its  care  and  repair; 
garment  construction  with  as  much  of  textile  study  as  the  problem 
in  hand  warrants. 

(c)  Shelter  in  relation  to  its  cost,  the  choice  of  its  furnishings,  and 


{i)  The  family  —  the  relation  of  its  members  to  each  other  and 
to  the  community ;  division  of  income;  budgets;  care  of  individual 
members. 

Bases  for  organization  of  courses  in  Home  Economics.  —  In  a  recent 
endeavor  to  obtain  some  courses  of  study  in  Home  Economics  that 
are  actually  in  use,  the  response  most  frequentiy  received  was  that 
at  present  no  course  of  study  exists  nor  is  one  desired.  This  absence 
of  prearranged  lessons  was,  for  the  most  part,  due  to  war  conditions. 
In  an  endeavor  to  work  with  the  various  war  boards  and  further 
their  programs  in  food  and  clothing  conservation.  Bed  Cross  and 
relief  work,  the  plan  of  lessons  was  necessarily  flexible,  since  not 
even  those  boards  themselves  knew  from  one  week  to  the  next  what 
would  be  the  most  pressing  need.  But  the  response  was  interesting 
from  another  point  of  view  as  indicating  that  many  teachers  no 
longer  feel  the  course  of  study  as  a  sacred  body  of  laws  from  which 
there  can  be  no  deviation,  and  do  feel  the  needs  of  the  moment  to 
be  of  sufficient  value  to  permit  entire  readjustment  of  plans  to 
fit  them.  To  be  sure,  there  were  still  found  one  dass  sewing  on 
yeUow  silk  pajamas,  regardless  of  shivering  Belgian  and  French 
orphaDS,  and  another  giving  no  consideration  to  the  pressing  needs 
of  war  economies  because  "  the  children  will  have  enough  hard 
things  in  their  htter  lives  and  they  should  not  be  burdened  with 
unpleasant  realities  while  in  school.''  It  is  to  be  hc^ied,  however, 
that  having  once  made  the  break  from  established  custom,  teachers 
will  never  again  return  to  a  slavish  following  of  a  hard  and  fast 
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course  of  study  mapped  out  on  the  various  processes  in  sewing,  or 
the  food  principles  in  cooking,  and  feel  that  their  whole  duty  is 
done  when  they  have  taught  the  subject  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  it  has  met  any  need  in  the  lives  of  their  pupils. 

It  is  weU,  nevertheless,  to  have  some  scheme  in  mind,  and  on 
paper  abo,  as  to  the  general  field  to  be  covered  within  a  given 
period,  leaving  the  individual  lessons  to  be  determined  as  the  need 
arises,  lest  the  whole  become  so  indefinite  as  not  to  have  arrived  at 
any  goal. 

Various  methods  for  the  organization  of  work  are  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  Perhaps  the  one  most  widely  used,  as  indicated 
above,  is  that  of  planning  work  around  a  core  of  stitches,  seams, 
and  garments  of  increasing  difficulty  in  the  textile  field,  and  around 
the  preparation  of  dishes  typical  of  the  food  principles,  —  protein, 
carbohydrate,  and  fat,  —  in  food  study.  It  is  obvious  that  in 
order  to  make  garments  or  cook  meals  at  home,  these  phases  must 
at  some  time  be  covered,  and  the  quarrel  is  not  with  the  subjects 
themselves  but  in  the  manner  of  presenting  them.  It  b  not  nec- 
essary, for  instance,  to  learn  to  make  aU  the  stitches  or  seams 
before  one  can  make  a  garment,  nor  is  it  necessary  to  learn  to 
cook  all  the  typical  forms  of  protein  or  carbohydrate  foods  before 
using  them  in  their  natural  setting  of  a  meal. 

Planning  on  the  basis  of  a  meal  or  the  making  of  a  garment  of 
use  to  the  children  has  the  advantage  of  placing  each  lesson  in  its 
proper  relation  to  the  needs  of  everyday  life  as  it  is  met  outside  of 
school,  and  so  gives  to  the  work  a  much  greater  reality  and  helps 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  artificial  school  setting  and  the  home. 
It  has  the  added  advantage  of  utilizing  all  the  principles  at  short 
intervals,  providing  for  their  constantreview  and  repetition.  Where 
there  is  included  with  this,  discussion  of  costs  and  considerations  of 
selection,  and  buying  from  the  standpoint  of  hygiene  as  well  as  of 
economy,  combined  with  vbits  to  shops  and  markets,  a  much  more 
satisfactory  scheme  of  work  results. 

During  the  past  few  years  another  form  of  organization  has  been 
steadily  growing  in  favor,  that  of  the  project  and  problem.  By 
this  is  meant  the  organization  of  material  around  some  activity  to 
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be  aooomplished  or  some  definite  problem  to  be  solved.  Consider- 
able  discussion  has  arisen  as  to  the  use  of  these  terms  and  the 
distinction  between  them.  The  distinction  is  not  a  hard  and  fast 
one,  for  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  carrying  through  of  any  activity 
numerous  problems  will  be  met  which  must  be  solved  before  the 
work  can  be  carried  to  completion,  and  it  is  equally  evident  that 
the  working  out  of  some  related  activity  may  help  greatly  in  clari- 
fying ideas  and  in  leading  to  a  better  solution  of  problems.  Thus 
if  the  project  undertaken  be  the  making  of  a  garment,  problems 
such  as  "  What  kind  of  material  is  best  suited  to  this  garment?" 
"  How  much  shall  I  need  to  buy  ?"  "  What  pattern  shall  I  select 
for  it?"  etc.,  will  naturally  arise.  Likewise  if  the  problem  be, 
"  What  color  shall  I  select  for  walls  and  woodwork  in  this  north 
room?  "  the  actual  trying  out  on  a  small  scale  of  various  colors 
may  be  necessary  or  advisable. 

But  as  usually  employed  the  term  "project"  is  used  to  designate 
motor  activity  or  emotional  appreciation,  while  the  term  ''problem  " 
b  applied  to  that  type  of  activity  which  b  primarily  intellectual. 

W.  W.  Charters,  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinob» 
in  hb  article  on  "  The  Project  in  Home  Economics  Teaching  "  ^ 
thus  defines  the  term  and  explains  hb  meaning : 

In  this  paper  the  project  b  considered  to  be  an  act  carried  to  completion 
in  its  natural  setting  and  involving  the  solution  of  a  relatively  complex 
problem. 

Four  terms  of  the  definition  should  receive  a  few  words  of  explanation. 

First,  the  project  is  a  problem.  Thb  differentiates  it  from  reflex  and 
habitual  acts  sudi  as  digestion  and  respiration,  which  are  normally  carried 
on  without  the  intervention  of  consciousneas,  or  from  knitting  or  dish- 
washing when  they  have  become  habitual.  .  .  . 

Second,  the  project  is  a  relatively  complex  problem.  Problems  have 
many  degrees  of  complexity.  The  holding  of  a  paring  knife,  the  placing  of 
a  s^ass  on  a  shelf,  or  the  closing  of  an  oven  door,  are  problems  whenever  they 
involve  any  modicum  of  thinking.  On  the  other  hand,  such  complicated 
actions  as  the  preparation  of  a  roast  or  the  canning  of  fruit  are  equally 
problems  when  they  involve  any  degree  of  thinking.  .  .  . 

Third,  the  project  contemplates  the  solution  of  a  complex  problem  as  one 
step  toward  carrying  oyer  of  the  fruits  of  the  solution  into  some  form  of 
action.    For  instance,  it  b  possible  to  introduce  the  dass  to  the  complex 

1  Tht  Proied  in  Home  Bconcmic*  TeikMng,  By  W.  W.  Charters.  *'  Jouznal 
of  Home  EooDomksI!  for  March,  1918. 
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problem  of  fruit-caimiiig^  to  view  it  as  a  complex  of  subordinate  problems 
rather  than  an  agglomeration  of  isolated  problems,  to  teach  the  steps  in 
the  process  and  the  reasons  for  each,  and  stop  at  that  point  without  comr 
j^etmg  the  act  of  canning.  This  is  the  theory  of  canning  without  tibe 
practice.  It  constitutes  tibe  solution  of  a  comj^ez  problem,  but  b  not  a 
project  because  by  the  definition  of  the  term  performance  of  the  act  is 
necessary.  .  .  . 

Fourth,  in  order  that  the  multi-problem  i^ch  is  carried  over  into  action 
may  become  a  project  it  is  necessary  that  the  action  be  completed  in  its 
natural  setting* 

It  would  seem  from  this  article  that  Professor  Charters  uses  the 
terms  project  and  problem  synonymously. 

Dr.  Wm.  H.  Kilpatrick  in  his  article^  on  the  project  method 
identifies  the  project  with  purpose,  —  as  purposeful  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  —  and  considers  the  problem  to  be  one  type  of 
project  in  which  the  purpose  is  to  untangle  an  intellectual  difiS- 
culty.    He  recognizes  four  types  of  projects  as  follows : 

l^pe  1,  where  the  purpose  is  to  embody  some  idea  or  plan  in  external 
form,  as  building  a  boat,  writing  a  letter,  presenting  a  play ;  type  2,  where 
the  purpose  is  to  enjoy  some  (esthetic)  experience,  as  listening  to  a  story, 
heann^  a  symphony,  appreciating  a  picture;  type  3»  where  the  purpose  is 
to  strai^ten  out  some  intellectual  difficulty,  to  solve  some  problem,  as  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  dew  falls,  to  ascertain  how  New  York  outgrew 
Philadelphia ;  type  4,  where  the  purpose  is  to  obtain  some  item  or  d^;ree 
of  skill  or  knowledge,  as  learning  to  write  grade  14  on  the  Thomdike 
Scale,  learning  the  irregular  verbs  in  French.  It  is  at  once  evident  that 
these  groupings  more  or  less  overlap  and  that  one  type  may  be  used  as 
means  to  another  as  end.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  with  these 
definitions  the  project  method  logically  includes  the  problem  metiiod  as  a 
special  case. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  how  this  method  differs  from 
that  of  the  organization  discussed  above,  where  the  garment  is  made 
the  center  around  which  the  work  is  organized  in  the  clothing  work, 
and  the  meal  in  the  food  study,  and  the  answer  is  that  there  is  no 
difference  provided  the  garment  and  the  meal  come  within  the 
child's  purposes  and  those  projects  are  seen  as  the  controlling  factors 
throughout.  The  difficulty  is  that  too  often  the  work  is  the  teach- 
er's choice  and  the  material  as  presented  from  day  to  di^  shows 


1  ThB  Prcim*  Method.    By  Wm.  H.  EUpatriok.    !'  TeaoherB  CoU^ge  Beoord, 
September,  1918. 
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no  purpose  beyond  the  immediate  lesson,  and  it  is  only  after  a  series 
of  lessons  of  greater  or  shorter  length  that  their  relation  to  the  mak- 
ing of  a  garment  or  to  the  serving  of  a  meal  becomes  evident 

The  method  does  not  even  preclude  the  planning  of  work  on  the 
basis  of  stitches  and  seams,  or  on  the  food  principles  as  discussed 
previously,  except  that  such  organization  is  not  likely  to  come 
within  purposes  that  children  or  even  high  school  girls  are  capable 
of  cherishing.  College  women  engaged  in  scientific  investigation 
might  conceivably  undertake  the  study  of  starch  or  protein  in  food 
as  an  end  in  itself,  or  the  practice  of  basting,  running,  and  hemming 
stitches  for  improvement  in  technique,  but  such  projects  would  not 
appeal  to  elementary  or  high  school  pupils  as  worth  while  nor  be 
chosen  by  them  if  they  were  free  to  make  choices  for  themselves. 

This  method  of  planning  has  both  its  advantages  and  its  limi- 
tations. Among  the  advantages  may  be  cited :  First,  that  it  gives 
a  definite  goal  to  be  reached,  in  the  light  of  which  activities  under- 
taken or  solutions  offered  may  be  examined  and  evaluated.  Second, 
it  presents  the  subject  as  a  whole  at  the  beginning  and  so  gives  a 
reason  for  the  various  lessons  or  steps. 

Thus,  if  the  making  of  a  garment  is  the  goal  it  may  be  accom- 
plished in  one  of  two  ways :  first,  as  a  series  of  isolated  lessons 
in  which  the  characteristics  of  fabrics  are  discussed  apart  from 
their  use  in  connection  with  any  one  garment,  stitches  and  seams 
practiced,  and  finally  a  garment  decided  upon  in  the  making  of 
which  these  various  phases  will  be  applied ;  or,  second,  the  garment 
maybe  decided  upon  as  the  project  to  be  undertaken, — the  study 
of  fabrics  best  suited  to  the  garment  in  hand  then  becomes  a  ne- 
cessity, and  the  stitches  and  seams  are  learned  by  their  direct  appli- 
cation, or  at  least  a  motive  for  their  practice  is  secured.  All  phases 
are  thus  seen  in  their  proper  relationships. 

A  third  advantage  of  the  project  method  is  that  it  makes  a  much 
stronger  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the  pupils  to  see  the  project  as  a 
whole  and  to  have  a  part  in  deciding  upon  it  and  upon  the  phases 
that  need  special  study,  investigation,  and  practice. 

There  are  certain  limitations  to  this  method,  however.  It  is 
evident  that  only  such  material  as  is  needed  for  the  canying 
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tbrough  of  the  particular  activity  or  the  solution  of  the  specific 
problem  is  used  and  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  proper  organiza- 
tion and  systematizing  of  a  subject  are  being  secured  and  that  the 
relationships  of  the  various  parts  of  a  study  to  one  another  are 
being  grasped.  Organization  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  most 
important  if  the  material  is  finally  to  be  in  usable  form  as  a  guide 
in  future  situations,  and  the  teacher  must  provide  opportunities  for 
securing  and  testing  it 

Another  limitation  of  this  method  is  the  difficulty  of  securing 
problems  and  projects  that  are  vital  to  the  pupils.  These  should 
be  those  of  the  children's  own  choosing  as  far  as  possible,  because  of 
the  whole-hearted  effort  that  goes  into  any  undertaking  that  is 
peculiarly  their  own.  But  where  they  are  unable  to  decide  upon  a 
project  for  themselves  or  where  an  important  phase  of  the  subject 
is  being  overlooked,  it  becomes  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  step 
in,  and  a  high  degree  of  skiU  is  necessary  so  to  present  problems  or 
suggest  activities  that  they  will  appeal  to  children  as  worth  while 
and  will  be  taken  over  by  them  whole-heartedly  as  their  own. 

Home  economics  studies  for  the  seventh  grade.  —  It  has  been  sug- 
gested above  that  the  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  should 
not  be  confined  merely  to  the  subjects  of  cooking  and  sewing  but 
should  include  all  the  phases  of  household  activities  which  pupib 
of  that  age  are  able  to  appredate  and  perform. 

To  give  assistance  in  organizing  the  work  for  these  two  grades 
it  might  be  well  to  indicate  the  center  of  interest  in  each,  around 
which  the  activities  may  revolve.  The  girl  and  her  home  cannot 
easily  be  separated,  but  during  the  seventh  grade  the  girl  may  be 
the  center  of  thought  and  her  part  in  the  solution  of  problems  con- 
cerning food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the  family  may  be  emphasized. 
Her  problem  may  be  to  determine  what  she  should  know  and  do 
about  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  in  order  to  do  her  part  as  member 
of  her  family  and  of  society.  Her  solutions  will  be  found  in  increas- 
ing her  knowledge  and  in  developing  her  ability  to  do  along  the 
various  lines  of  household  activity  in  connection  with  the  following : 

(a)  Food.  —  Given  definite  situations  to  meet,  such  as  incomci 
health,  and  conservation  requiiementSi  market  conditions,  etc., 
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what  food  shall  the  girl  be  able  to  select,  prepare,  and  serve  so  that 
she  may  be  of  help  in  doing  the  same  with  intelligence  in  her  own 
home?  This  question  must  be  answered  in  terms  corresponding 
to  the  question,  and  will  of  necessity  be  worked  out  differently  in 
different  localities. 

The  various  processes  of  cooking  when  applied  to  simple  food 
combinations  can  easily  be  accomplished  by  the  girl,  and  an  able 
teacher  will  plan  to  make  use  of  all  of  them  during  the  year. 

Various  types  of  food  material  representing  the  several  food 
principles  should  be  utilized,  and  the  effects  of  dry  and  moist  heat, 
salt,  adds,  etc.,  upon  them  should  be  taught  as  opportunity  arises 
other  than  through  the  method  of  adhering  to  a  stereotyped  logical 
course  of  study  based  upon  the  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
scientist.  The  serving  of  food  in  a  manner  that  may  be  utilized 
in  the  home,  the  care  of  foods,  both  before  and  after  cooking,  the 
choice  of  foods  for  various  occasions  should  all  receive  the  con- 
sideration the  topics  merit  and  there  should  be  conscious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  to  include  them. 

(b)  Clothing.  —  The  questions  of  economy,  conservation,  hy- 
giene, and  art  enter  into  the  solution  of  clothing  problems;  and 
again  the  varying  conditions  of  different  situations  must  determine 
their  solutions.  The  subject  matter  will  revolve  around  the  prac- 
tical work  of  the  sewing  room.  The  construction  of  a  garment  of 
interest  to  the  girl,  such  as  an  attractive  apron,  a  pair  of  bloomers, 
a  middy  blouse,  or  a  Bed  Cross  garment,  gives  opportunity  for 
textile  study  in  the  choice  of  material,  the  study  of  patterns  and 
their  economical  placing,  the  study  of  many  sewing  processes  to 
be  accomplished  by  hand  and  by  machine,  the  hygiene  of  clothing, 
including  the  laundering  of  simple  articles,  the  comparative  cost 
of  home-made  and  ready-made  garments,  and  any  other  topics  of 
vital  interest. 

The  question  of  economy  and  conservation  makes  the  care, 
repair,  and  remodeling  of  garments,  and  the  removal  of  spots  and 
stains,  a  necessary  consideration.  The  question  of  the  choice  of 
becoming  line  and  color  at  once  becomes  a  feature  of  interest  and 
time  should  be  taken  to  develop  this  phase. 
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(c)  Shelter .  —  In  connection  with  shelter  the  girl  shares  an 
interest.  There  are  many  home  activities  with  which  seventh 
grade  girls  should  be  acquainted  and  which  should  be  utilized  as  a 
basis  for  instruction  in  school.  The  care  of  the  girl's  own  bedroom, 
the  help  she  can  give  in  the  care  of  other  rooms  in  the  home,  prob- 
lems of  cleaning  in  connection  with  the  work  in  the  kitchen,  and 
the  preparation  of  food,  are  all  topics  that  should  be  provided  for 
in  any  course  of  study  and  when  properly  motivated  meet  with  the 
enthusiastic  responae  typical  of  the  girl  at  this  age. 

The  following  scheme  is  presented  by  way  of  suggestion  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  above  material  based  on  the  problem  method. 
In  planning  the  course  the  children  should  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  deciding  on  the  work  of  the  year  and  should  feel  the 
problems  as  really  theirs. 

Suggestions  for  Lessons  in  Grade  7 

Problems  for  the  Year 

,    Food  and  clothing  are  prepared  in  our  homes.    What  can  we 
learn  at  school  that  will  make  us  helpful  to  our  parents  at  home? 


I.  Since  I  wear  washable  cloth- 
ing at  school,  it  takes  a  great  many 
garments.  What  garments  that  I 
need  can  I  learn  to  make  at  school? 

(a)  What  garments  would  it  be 
possible  for  me  to  make? 

(6)  Why  are  cotton  garments 
considered  best  for  school  wear? 

(c)  How  can  I  trim  them  so 
that  they  will  be  dainty  and  yet 
simple? 

A.  Series  of  lessons  on  making  of 
garments  of  interest  to  children, 
outside  garments  if  possible. 

Learning  simple  embroidery 
stitches  or  crochetiiig  lace  for  trim- 
ming.   This  problem  may  be  begun 


I.  Why  does  mother  take  so 
much  care  in  planning  the  meals? 

(a)  Why  do  I  need  food? 

(b)  What  foods  will  give  me  the 
things  I  need? 

(Simple  classification  of  food.) 

(c)  How  must  I  cook  them  in 
order  to  make  them  most  useful  to 
my  body? 


A.  A  series  of  lessons  on  the 
preparation  of  dishes  suitable  for 
luncheon,  with  special  emphasis  on 
carbohydrate  foods.  The  last  les- 
sons of  the  series  are  devoted  to  the 
planning  and  serving  of  a  luncheon 
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in  da88  tDl  stitches  are  learned,  then 
can  be  finished  at  home. 

Making  of  garments  for  Belgian 
or  Fk^nch  orphans,  or  for  the  poor 
family  adopted  by  the  class,  should 
be  substituted  here  instead  of  per- 
sonal work  as  long  as  the  need  lasts. 

Stitches  and  seams  will  be  taught 
as  the  need  arises.  Machine  work 
will  be  introduced  if  not  already 
taught. 

1.  Suggeded  Serieg,    Problem. 
Why  are  my  school  clothes  made 
from  cotton  materials? 

Leuon  1.  Selection  of  fabrics. 

Luton  f .  Choice  of  design. 

Lumm  S,  Interpretation  of  pat- 
tern and  cutting  garments. 

Luton  ^.  to  .  •  .  Construction 
oi  garment* 


at  a  certain  cost,  the  class  making 
maiket  list  and  doing  marketing. 

Suggested  Seriee 

1.  What  shall  I  bring  in  my 
lunch  box? 

Leseon  1.  Prepare  sandwidies; 
serve  with  milk. 

Leseon  t.  Stuflfed  eggs;  served 
with  bread  and  butter  and  fruit. 

Note.  —  These  two  lessons  give 
opportunity  for  food  classification 
and  for  introduction  of  needs  ol 
body.  If  they  can  be  arranged  ac 
as  to  come  at  the  luncheon  hour  it 
would  be  better  than  having  the 
meals  served  in  the  middle  of  the 
morning  or  afternoon.* 

2.  If  I  go  home  for  luncheon 
what  foods  should  I  eat? 

Lessons.  Cookery  of  vegetables. 

Leeson  4-  Cream  soups. 

Lesson  6,  Cornstarch  pudding. 

Lesson  6.  l^an  luncheon;  make 
market  Ust;  practice  simple  home 
service. 

Lesson?.  Serve  luncheon  to  mem- 
bers of  dass. 

B.  Breakfast  series,  emphasis  still 
on  carbohydrate  cookery. 

1.  What  kind  of  breakfast  do  I 
need  before  starting  to  school  in  the 
morning? 

Lesson  1,  Cook  cereal. 

Lesson  i.  Stewed  dried  fruit. 

Leeson  S.  Make  cocoa. 

LessonJ^  Sauted  cereal,  or  F^eodi 
toast 

Lesson  6.  Planning  breakfast 

Lsseond.  Serving  breakfast     - 
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Seamnud  Problems 

Thanksgimng  Lu9on 

Prepare  something  for  hospital  or 
poor  family  in  naghborhood. 

Ckrv/tmoi  PfMemB 

What  can  we  do  to  make  Christmas  happy  for  the  family  our  class  has 
adopted  as  wdl  as  for  our  own  family  and  friends  ? 


1.  Articles  of  used  clothing  or 
toys  may  be  collected  by  the  chil- 
dren and  mended  and  deanaed  for 
gifts  to  the  less  fortunate  neigh- 
borhood. 

In  one  school,  boys  in  the  manual 
training  classes  repaired  toys  need- 
ing nailing,  sluing,  painting,  etc., 
while  the  girls  made  new  dotfaes  for 
the  dolls  or  laundered  and  repaired 
the  old  ones. 

In  another  school,  the  name  and 
number  of  members  of  a  family  in 
destitute  circumstances  was  ob- 
tained from  the  Charity  Organ- 
isation Sodety  and  all  the  classes 
in  dothing  and  in  foods  combined 
to  i»repare  a  Christmas  box. 
Clothes  were  made  for  the  children, 
money  was  collected  for  the  mother 
to  buy  something  for  herself,  and 
foods  and  candies  were  prepared  for 
the  Christmas  dinner. 

2.  Making  some  simple  Christ- 
mas gift  for  member  of  family  or 
friend.  linen  material  to  be  used 
if  possible,  giving  opportunity  for 
study  of  flax  and  linen. 

11.  What  can  we  do  to  make  our 
sewing-room  more  attractive? 
Series  of  lessons  on  making  home 


Lesson  1.  Prepare  some  holiday 
dish  that  may  be  sent  to  family. 

Lesson  2.  Make  candy.  Send 
some  to  family,  take  some  home. 

2.  We  like  hot  breads  for  break- 
fast on  cold  winter  mornings. 
What  kinds  can  I  learn  to  make  at 
school? 

(Series  of  lessons  on  flour  mix* 
tures  may  follow.) 


n.  What  can  I  learn  about  the 
care  of  my  room  that  will  make  me 
better  able  to  hdp  at  home? 
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the  studies  for  this  general  course  in  high  school,  at  least  seven 
hours  per  week  should  be  devoted  to  the  home  economics  studies. 
Ten  hours  per  week  has  been  kept  in  mind  in  making  the 
following  suggestions : 

Unit  /.    MiUineryfor  Home  Use 
Five  weeks  of  ten  hours  per  week.    Making  of  simple  hats. 

Unit  II.     Home  Problems  in  Coneerwxtion  of  Clothing 

Five  weeks  of  ten  hours  per  week.  Remodeling  of  clothing, 
utilization  of  old  materials,  which  have  been  laundered  at  the 
school  or  freshened  for  use.  Trinuning  of  old  hats,  remaking,  use 
of  old  materials  in  cutting  down  and  making  of  garments  for  chil- 
dren, iise  of  old  shirts,  stockings,  underwear  for  small  garments  or 
household  mops,  dishcloths,  holders,  etc. 

Choice  may  be  made  of  one  of  the  following  units  during  the  last 
third  of  the  year,  if  the  staff  b  large  enough  to  permit  the  several 
lines  of  study  to  be  offered. 

Unit  III.    Child  Study  and  Care  of  Children  in  the  Home 

Five  weeks  of  ten  hours  per  week.  This  course  is  planned  for 
the  girl  who  will  soon  become  a  home-maker,  in  order  that  she  may 
understand  the  characteristics  of  children  and  also  her  own  de- 
velopment during  the  formative  period.  The  influence  of  heredity 
and  environment  and  the  emotions  and  habits  as  they  emerge  in 
the  development  of  the  individual  should  be  discussed.  During 
part  of  this  course  opportunity  should  be  offered  for  practice  at  a 
day  nursery  or  orphanage  or  through  social  service  organizations, 
in  the  care  of  the  baby ;  also  opportunity  for  practice  in  feeding 
babies,  preparation  of  modified  milk,  and  in  preparation  of  food 
for  older  children  based  on  the  study  of  dietetics  during  the  first 
half  of  the  fourth  year. 

Unit  IV.    Making  ihe  Qradtuxtion  Oown 

Five  weeks  of  ten  hours  per  week.  In  this  course  opportunity 
should  be  offered  to  the  girl  who  wishes  to  make  her  own  gradua- 
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tion  dress  to  do  so.  Simplicity  should  be  the  keynote^ — simple 
design,  simple  decoration,  simple,  inexpensive  materiak.  The 
dollar  dresses  made  by  one  graduating  dass  recently  may  well  be 
copied,  although  they  may  of  necessity  be  two-dollar  dresses  to-day 
because  of  advance  in  prices  of  materials.  The  girls  should  plan 
designs,  purchase,  and  execute  this  work,  based  on  the  instruction 
received  in  second  year.  This  should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  test  of 
ability  and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

Unii  V.     The  Home  and  Citixenakip 

Five  weeks  of  ten  hours  per  week.  This  course  should  show  the 
girl  her  relationship  to  conmiunity  and  civic  interests.  Field  work 
should  be  arranged.  It  should  be  based  on  the  discussions  of  the 
third  year  and  her  study  of  civics  and  economics.  She  should 
be  led  to  see  the  relationship  of  the  home  to  national  welfare 
through  discussion  of  the  economic  problems  of  the  community, 
state,  and  nation. 

There  are  many  good  courses  in  home  economics  being  offered 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  which  fall  within  the  general 
classification  offered  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion,  as  general 
in  character.  The  hoipe-craft  course  offered  at  the  Wadleigh 
High  School,  New  York,  is  rather  typical,  as  is  also  the  course  at 
Hollywood  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  California ;  the  general  course 
of  the  Springfield  High  School,  Springfield,  Massachusetts;  Phila^ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  home  economics  course,  and  others  in 
many  sections  of  the  country. 

4.  Home  economics  studies  for  the  girl  choosing  any  one  of  the 
tedmical  or  vocational  courses  in  high  school : 

(a)  Vocational  commercial  course.  —  The  girl  who  enters  high 
school  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  bookkeeper,  stenographer, 
or  typist  chooses  the  vocational  conmierdal  course,  because  she 
knows  that  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  years  she  can  secure  a  business 
position.  This  course  usually  includes  filing,  office  practice,  and 
the  regular  studies  of  stenography,  typewriting,  and  bookkeeping, 
in  addition  to  the  prescribed  academic  studies,  with  penmanship, 
commercial  arithmetic,  etc. 
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In  some  high  schools  girb  choosing  the  commercial  course  elect 
the  field  of  salesmanship  as  the  business  course,  instead  of  stenog- 
raphy. This  field  of  work  is  increasing  in  popularity,  as  is  illustrated 
in  Boston,  where  475  were  graduated  last  year  from  the  sales- 
manship department  of  the  high  school.  This  course  includes,  in 
addition  to  academic  studies,  training  in  department  store  work, 
business  principles,  and  practice  in  various  stores  in  selling  goods. 
The  girb  are  made  to  feel  that  this  work  can  be  a  profession  rather 
than  drudgery,  as  it  is  so  often  counted.  The  store  work  is  no 
longer  routine,  but  the  girb  see  the  relationship  of  thb  work  to  a 
larger  life  in  all  directions. 

In  these  various  phases  of  commercial  work,  the  girl  choosing 
one  of^  these  lines  of  specialization  has  as  her  major  interest 
stenography  or  salesmanship  —  a  business  career.  She  takes 
the  academic  studies  because  they  enable  her  to  do  her  work  more 
cffidentiy  and  they  are  directiy  related  to  her  needs.  The  girl 
has  other  needs  just  as  vital,  as  for  instance  how  to  live  wisely  and 
healthfully,  what  to  eat  in  order  to  be  most  efficient  in  business 
life,  how  to  clothe  herself  appropriately  as  a  business  girl,  and  how 
to  divide  her  income  most  wisely  and  effectively  in  order  to  secure 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  commercial  high  school  course 
should  provide  also  for  thb  need  of  the  business  girl,  and  should 
offer  such  units  in  home  economics  studies  as  will  be  adapted  to 
her  needs  and  interests.  On  page  129  suggestions  are  made  for 
certain  units  of  work  in  Home  Economics.  The  program  of  the 
commercial  girl  should  be  so  arranged  that  some  time  during  her 
three  or  four  years  of  high  school  study  it  b  possible  for  her  to  take 
at  least  three  of  these  units.  The  imits  as  suggested  on  page  129 
were  planned  for  the  girl  preparing  for  college  who  has  a  limited 
amount  of  time  for  the  work.  The  commercial  girl  b  preparing  for 
business  and  also  has  a  limited  amount  of  time  which  can  be  de- 
voted to  home  economics  studies.  In  both  cases  it  would  be  weU 
if  the  work  could  be  a  definitely  prescribed  part  of  both  courses. 
While  the  time  of  girls  in  both  of  these  groups  b  limited,  their  inter- 
ests differ.  Both  groups  of  girb  might  be  taught  in  the  same 
sections  of  the  suggested  units  if  the  high  school  b  not  large  enough 
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to  permit  of  differentiation  in  relation  to  the  interests  of  two  groups ; 
but  the  applications  of  work  should  be  suggested  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  girl  going  to  college  and  the  giri  entering  business  lif  e, 
in  relation  to  the  selection  of  food,  clothing,  dwelling-plaoe,  and  the 
right  use  of  money. 

(6)  Vocational  agricultural  courses  (see  page  209,  Courses  of 
study  for  rural  schools). 

(c)  Vocational  home-making  course. — The  vocation  of  home- 
making  is  a  complex  occupation  and  includes  many  duties.  If  one 
stops  to  analyze  the  tasks  practiced  by  the  wife  and  mother  in  the 
home  they  are  very  numerous.  She  is  cook,  seamstress,  house 
decorator,  manager,  financier,  counselor,  nurse.  The  duties  in- 
clude the  care  of  the  sick,  the  training  of  children,  the  purdiase 
of  foods  and  their  preparation  into  meals,  the  purchase,  care,  and 
repair  and  often  making  of  clothing,  the  furnishing  of  the  home, 
the  plans  for  spending  the  family  income,  — in  fact  hers  has  been 
called  an  ''  undifferentiated  job,"  and  one  which  requires  all  the 
patience  of  Job. 

The  vocational  home-making  course  in  high  school  has,  then,  as 
its  aim  the  training  of  girls  in  these  many  duties  as  practiced  by 
the  wife  and  mother  in  the  home.  The  home-making  course  will 
be  offered  in  the  high  schoob  of  the  future  for  those  not  attending 
the  regular  vocational  home-making  course  of  four  years,  in  short 
units,  either  during  the  day  or  at  night,  and  will  be  taken  by  the 
older  women  and  young  married  women  as  well  as  by  high  school 
girls.  Both  elementary  courses  and  those  advanced  in  chaiyu^ter 
will  be  offered  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  attending.  The 
high  school  of  the  future  will  offer  to  girb  who  expect  to  be  married 
soon  an  intensive  one-year  course  of  training  in  home-making. 

The  discussion  here  deals  with  the  vocational  home-making  course 
as  offered  to  the  girl  in  the  four-year  high  school.  The  girl  who 
will  choose  this  course  does  so  very  often  because  she  is  domestically 
inclined  or  because  she  knows  she  does  not  care  to  continue  her 
studies  beyond  the  high  school  period.  Many  high  schoob  of  the 
United  States  have  offered  courses  in  Home  Economics  which  have 
included  the  many  studies  outlined  for  this  training  in  home^naldng* 
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In  fact  the  high  schod  ooune  elected  by  the  girl  as  the  general, 
and  often  called  the  general  course  or  home  economics  course  or 
manual  arts  course,  includes  these  various  branches.  The  varia- 
tion made  in  the  new  type  of  vocational  home-making  course  is 
that  it  will  offer  not  only  a  greater  differentiation  of  courses  but 
more  opportunity  for  practice  in  the  use  of  the  knowledge  gained. 
It  IS  true  that  in  many  high  schools  the  major,  called  the  home 
economics  course,  has  included  some  practice  in  managing  a  home 
in  a  practice  cottage  or  apartment ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  in 
the  vocational  home-making  course  in  the  high  schools  of  the  future 
this  will  be  a  very  important  and  distinctive  feature.  The  girls 
choosing  this  course  will  reside  in  the  practice  house  for  a  certain 
period  of  time  and  have  opportunity  to  practice  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  laboratory  courses.  This  is  being  done  to-day  in 
some  of  the  farm-life  schools  of  the  South  and  in  certain  localities 
in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  homes  of  the  high  school  girls  offer  a  natural  laboratory  for 
practice,  and  if  plans  and  arrangements  can  be  made  for  sufficient 
supervision  by  the  teaching  staff,  a  system  of  work  in  the  homes 
with  school  credit  can  be  arranged. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act,  passed  in  February,  1917,  provides  for 
training  in  vocational  home-making.  According  to  the  tenns  of 
that  bill,  in  cities  of  25,000  or  over,  those  choosing  the  vocational 
home^naking  course  should  devote  one  half  of  the  day  to  the  voca- 
tional subjects,  such  as 

Food  Study,  Cooking. 

Home  Furnishing  and  Decoration. 

Textiles  and  Garment-making. 

Child  Care. 

Household  Management  and  Housewifery,  etc. 

The  other  half  day  must  be  given  to  the  non-vocational  and  re- 
lated subjects : 

English.  Physical  Training. 

History.  Mathematics. 

Language.  General  Science. 
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Chemistiy.  Drawing,  Design. 

Physics.  Industrial  History. 

Hygiene.  Vocational  Arithmetic. 

Music.  Civics  and  Citizenship  Training. 

In  cities  having  a  population  of  less  than  25,000,  the  related 
studies  such  as  chemistry  of  the  household,  industrial  arithmetic, 
household  physics,  etc.,  may  be  offered  during  the  half  day  de- 
voted to  the  vocational  studies,  while  the  other  half  day  may  be 
used  for  the  more  strictly  academic  studies  of  English,  history,  etc. 
This  means  that  in  the  larger  cities  more  time  can  be  devoted  to 
the  vocational  lines  of  work,  if  so  desired,  in  fact  half  of  the  time 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose.^ 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  for  planning  the  vocational 
home-making  work,  where  half  the  time  for  four  years  may  be  de- 
voted to  vocational  and  related  studies,  about  fifteen  hours  per 
week.  In  the  courses  suggested  on  pages  141  to  150  the  following 
outline  has  been  suggested  for  the  girl  choosing  the  general  or 
home  economics  course  of  four  years.  The  vocational  home- 
making  course  might  be  outlined  in  a  similar  way  with  some 
variations  to  allow  for  more  practice. 

Fvrd  Year,    Elementary  sewing. 

Practice,  garments  for  refugees  and  for  others. 
Survey  course  in  Home  Economics. 
Vocational  suggestions  to  aid  in  planning  high  school  course 
or  later  training. 
Second  Year.    Course  in  food  preparation.    Serving,  conservation. 

Course  in  garment-making.    Design,  conservation. 
Third  Year.    Course  on  the  home. 
Fmaih  Year,    Dietetics  applied  to  home. 

Home  problems.    3  units  to  be  chosen. 

In  the  vocational  home-making  course  one  semester  of  the  last 
year  should  be  so  planned  that  the  girl  has  opportunity  for  prac- 
tice either  in  the  school  practice  house  or  in  her  own  home  under 

>  See  BuUetin  28.  Home  EoonomicB  Series.  Home  Economics  Eduoation, 
No.  2,  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Washington,  D.  0. 
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supervision.  This  might  be  planned  for  either  the  first  or  last 
semester  of  the  course  as  outlined  above;  the  students  being 
divided  into  two  groups  so  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue  the  course 
in  dietetics  during  one  half  year.  While  engaged  in  practice  work 
a  girl  should  choose  only  one  or  two  units  of  the  home  problems 
suggested. 

Another  possible  variation  is  to  offer,  if  it  seems  advisable  during 
the  first  year,  a  course  in  food  preparation  instead  of  the  survey 
course.  While  this  is  possible  and  sometimes  desirable  the  survey 
course  of  the  first  year  gives  the  girls  an  insight  into  the  whole 
field  which  is  very  profitable  and  enables  the  girl  to  see  the  re- 
lationship of  all  the  studies  to  the  home  economics  work.  It  is 
true,  too,  that  many  girls  leaving  high  school  at  the  end  of  the  Sist 
or  second  year  will  have  a  distinct  advantage  if  such  a  course  is 
offered,  for  it  will  undoubtedly  act  as  an  incentive  for  further  study 
along  some  of  the  particular  lines  found  to  be  of  interest,  or  be  of 
value  to  them  in  their  daily  lives  if  no  further  opportunity  for 
study  is  possible.  There  is  of  course  an  obvious  repetition  in 
the  home  course  offered  in  the  third  year  for  the  girl  who  remains 
to  complete  the  four  years  of  training,  but  this  year's  work  should 
be  fuller  with  more  laboratory  practice  than  that  offered  in  the 
survey  of  the  first  year,  and  is  possible  of  many  variations. 

It  should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  however,  in  planning  courses 
of  training  in  vocational  home-making  that  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  work  at  school  should  be  applied  directly  to  the  problems 
of  the  home  and  that  the  girls  should  be  given  opportunity  for 
initiative  in  planning  and  conducting  the  home  work. 

Another  thought  which  should  never  be  forgotten  by  those  plan- 
ning such  courses  is  that  the  girls  are  preparing  for  home-making 
and  throughout  all  courses  the  thought  of  the  home,  its  atmosphere, 
standards,  and  ideals  must  be  of  the  highest  and  purest  and  be 
kept  constantly  before  the  minds  of  the  girb  in  their  plans. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  excellent  four-year  course  in  home- 
making,  to  be  found  in  the  Addenda,  which  is  given  at  the  Worcester 
Trade  School  for  girb.  Miss  Hildreth,  the  director  of  this  school, 
has  found  it  feasible  in  this  locality  to  offer  a  four-year  course 
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in  home-making  although  given  in  a  so-caUed  trade  school  for 
girb.  A  practice  cottage  is  conducted  in  connection  with  thb 
course  and  all  the  work  of  the  years  is  so  planned  that  after  com- 
pletion of  four  years  the  graduate  will  be  able  to  enter  wage-earning 
occupations  which  are  outgrowths  of  Home  Economics  if  she  does 
not  at  once  become  a  home-maker  or  work  in  the  home  of  her 
parents  or  others. 

(d)  Vocational  industrial  courses.  —  Each  recurring  census 
shows  an  increasing  number  of  women  in  wage-earning  occupations. 
In  Part  I,  page  60,  some  of  the  statistics  are  given.  The  war  has 
undoubtedly  opened  some  fields  of  work  to  women  which  have 
been  closed  in  the  past.  Industry  has  been  made  so  inviting  to 
girls  of  high  school  age  that  many  have  left  school  attracted  by  the 
high  wages  or  have  been  forced  into  industry  through  the  necessity 
of  the  home  because  wage-contributing  brothers  have  been  called 
to  the  service.  Teachers  of  all  subjects  should  take  it  upon  them- 
selves as  a  special  duty  to  persuade  girls  whenever  possible  to  com- 
plete a  full  high  school  course.  This  is  especially  vital  because  the 
women  of  to-morrow  will  have  many  new  problems  of  reorganiza- 
tion to  meet  and  must  be  educationally  equipped  to  handle 
them. 

The  majority  of  girls  cannot  remain  for  a  full  high  school  course 
and  avail  themselves  of  training  which  will  prepare  for  wage- 
earning.  The  high  schools  of  the  future  will  offer  short  courses 
of  one  or  two  years  of  intensive  training  in  preparation  for  wage- 
earning  in  industrial  pursuits  as  well  as  short  courses  in  prepara- 
tion for  commercial  business  life. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  **  more  education  pays."  The 
following  page  from  Pamphlet  270^  January,  1917,  published  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  105  E.  22d  St.,  New  York 
City,  shows  this  value  of  a  high  school  course  in  wages  earned,  and 
argues  for  industrial  training  in  school  for  those  who  are  so  in- 
clined and  expect  soon  to  enter  wage-earning  industries  because 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pursue  a  long  school  course.  The 
illustration  portrays  graphically  the  advantages  to  be  gained. 
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More  Education  Pats  ^ 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation     says    a     high     school     »1000  yearly 


graduate  earns  on  the  average 


40  years  (18  to  5S  years)  -S40,000 


A  pooriy  educated  workman  earns  1  S500  yearly, 
on  the  average  J     44  years  (14  to  58  years)  -S22,(XX) 


Increased  earnings  of  the  high  1 
school  graduate,  due  to  four  I 
years  (720  school  days)  of  ad- 
ditional  schooling 


118,000 


Then  each  additional  day  spent  in  school  adds  $26  to  hie  Kfe's  eaminge. 
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At  25  years  of  age,  the  untrained  toorker  has  earned,  on  the  average,  only  t9 
per  week;  the  trained  worker  an  average  qf  $19  per  week. 

It  Pats  to  Stat  in  School 

Vocational  industrial  education  for  girls  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  18  may  be  of  various  kinds,  such  as  training  for  the  art 
industries,  in  metal,  wood,  textile  and  costume  design,  and  illus- 
tration; training  for  skilled  machine  operating,  novelty  work, 
and  industrial  work  in  connection  with  food  preparation,  and  the 
clothing  industries  of  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  others.    This 

^  More  Education  Pays,  Pamphlet  270,  10  ots.  SyllabuB  for  the  Use  of 
Teachers  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  106  East  22d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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text  is  concerned  only  with  the  discussion  of  those  vocational 
industrial  courses  in  high  school  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the 
home  economics  studies ;  they  are  briefly  those  industries  which 
are  concerned  with  the  manufacture  of  clothing  and  food  materials 
into  articles  of  greater  value. 

The  following  four  points  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  planning 
any  type  of  vocational  industrial  course  in  high  school,  whether  the 
courses  deal  with  art  or  other  industries  or  are  those  which  grow 
out  of  home  economics  studies. 

1.  That  all  girb  entering  industry,  no  matter  what  line  of 
specialization  may  be  chosen,  need  some  instruction  in  the  home 
economics  studies,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  these  in  their 
courses  as  well  as  for  English,  arithmetic,  civics,  and  other  studies. 
It  is  true  that  but  a  limited  amount  of  time  can  be  given  to  Home 
Economics  as  such,  when  the  goal  is  industry,  but  it  should  not  be 
omitted.  It  can  be  touched  indirectly  through  other  studies,  as 
personal  hygiene  and  care  of  children,  through  the  physical  train- 
ing classes ;  study  of  the  budget  and  textile  study  through  the 
mathematics  and  English  courses ;  and  some  study  of  foods  through 
assistance  given  in  the  school  lunch  room,  supplemented  by  in- 
struction during  special  periods  or  even  in  the  English  class  in 
composition.    This  means  dose  cooperation  on  the  part  of  teachers. 

2.  That  no  matter  what  special  vocation  of  an  industrial  nature 
may  be  chosen  in  high  school,  opportiaiity  should  be  offered  for 
practice.  The  girls  choosing  art  should  find  opportunities  through 
avenues  investigated  by  their  instructors  for  the  use  of  the  knowl- 
edge gained.  This  may  be  possible  in  '^  in  and  out "  work  in  the 
third  or  fourth  years  when  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  school  and 
part  in  industry.  This  may  be  the  plan  also  for  opportunities  for 
shop  work  in  dressmaking  or  in  catering  where  food  is  produced 
in  large  quantities  for  sale  in  a  school  shop  or  for  lunch  room  use. 

3.  That  all  girb  need  some  studies  for  their  **  spiritual  as  well 
as  material  advancement''  When  the  high  school  vocational 
industrial  course  of  three  or  four  years  is  chosen  other  studies  be- 
sides the  industrial  should  be  prescribed,  although  it  must  be  kept 
constantly  in  mind  in  making  plans  for  industrial  courses  that  the 
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girl  has  a  fixed  goal  of  piepaiation  for  wage-earning  in  a  particular 
industry. 

4.  lliat  no  vocational  oourse  should  be  oflFered  unless  there  is  a 
community  demand  and  a  place  in  industry  where  girls  can  find 
employment  after  completing  this  course.  A  good  illustration 
of  a  survey  made  of  the  industrial  needs  of  a  large  dty  and  the 
adaptation  of  school  courses  to  meet  those  needs  may  be  found 
in  the  Minneapolis  Survey,  or  that  for  a  state,  in  the  Indiana 
Surrey.* 

Hie  following  suggestions  are  made  for  aU  giris  choosing  the 
vocational  industrial  courses  in  high  school  without  regard  to 


On  page  129  will  be  found  outlined  certain  units  of  study  in 
Home  Economics.  While  these  were  outlined  for  the  girl  preparing 
for  college  they  are  suggestive  and  capable  of  adaptation  to  the 
needs  ci  the  girl  who  stays  three  or  four  years  in  high  school  but 
who  will  proceed  to  business  in  some  line  of  industiy .  It  is  such  units 
of  work  which  all  girls  going  into  industry  need,  and  the  work  out- 
lined, while  brief,  will  give  the  girl  going  to  business  a  good  founda- 
tion for  future  study  and  an  intelligent  understanding  of  home 
problems.  They  will  also  be  of  help  to  her  in  daily  living  in 
dioosing  her  food,  clothing,  and  living  place,  and  in  the  wise  spend- 
ing of  her  income. 

ions  for  specialization  in : 


Vocational  Indtuirial  Courses  in  High  School  which  Are  (he  Out' 
growth  of  Home  Economics  Lines  of  IrUeresls 

It  is  true  that  the  general  home  economics  training  given  in  the 
elementary  school  or  in  the  first  high  school  year  may  have  aroused 
interest  in  a  special  line  of  wage-earning  connected  with  thb  study, 
and  that  this  is  often  pursued  later  in  high  school. 

It  is  suggested  that  when  a  vocational  industrial  course  is  chosen 
in  high  school  at  least  half  of  the  school  time  should  be  de- 

1  Minneapolis  Sanrey,  published  by  the  National  Society  for  Vocational 
Education.  140  West  42d  St.,  New  Yoric  City.  Indiana  Survey,  published  by 
the  National  Society  for  Yooational  Education.  140  West  42d  St.,  New  York  City. 
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voted  to  the  technical  line  of  specialization  chosen.  Those  in- 
dustrial studies  which  have  grown  out  of  the  home  economics 
work  are  connected  closely  with  either  foods  or  clothing.  The 
needle  trades  have  been  largely  taken  from  the  home.  The  food 
industries  have  passed  from  the  home  more  slowly  than  the  clothing. 
There  are  many  high  schools  of  the  country  offering  good  voca- 
tional industrial  courses  in  clothing  and  a  few  which  are  consider- 
ing the  vocational  aspects  of  the  food  studies  for  high  school 
girls. 

This  specialissed  study  should  not  begin  before  the  second  or 
third  year  and  during  the  first  two  years  opportunities  should  be 
given  the  students  to  try  several  different  lines  of  work  before 
deciding  upon  their  specialty,  so  as  to  give  them  a  view  of  some 
of  the  various  opportunities  and  to  make  it  reasonably  sure  that 
the  work  chosen  is  the  best  suited  to  the  needs  and  capabilities 
of  each  particular  student. 

The  equipment  should  duplicate  that  to  be  found  in  any  well- 
equipped  workroom  representative  of  each  of  the  several  in- 
dustries — power  machines  for  dressmaking,  steam  tables  and  hotd 
ranges  for  oookingi  power  washing  machines  and  electric  irons  for 
the  laundry. 

The  courses  offered  should  duplicate  as  far  as  possible  trade 
conditions,  such  as  repetition  of  processes  for  skill,  speed,  quality 
of  workmanship,  hours  of  work,  etc 

Some  of  these  vocational  courses  are  practicable  only  in  the  large 
city  high  school,  but  adaptations  can  be  made  to  meet  local  con- 
ditions in  the  smaller  cities. 

In  all  of  these  courses  business  management  and  business 
method  should  be  taught.  Opportunities  for  practice  should  be 
furnished  during  a  part  of  the  course  in  the  school  laboratories, 
but  during  the  last  year  other  opportunities  outside  the  school- 
room in  actual  establishments  should  be  provided,  such  as  in  the 
''  in  and  out "  system  approved  by  the  best  vocational  schoob  of 
to-day. 

The  greatest  problem  in  establishing  vocational  industrial  courses 
18  to  find  the  proper  teacher.    It  is  difficult  to  find  one  who  is 
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equipped  with  the  neoesaary  practical  experience  and  who  at  the 
same  time  has  sound  educational  principles  to  guide  her  in  the 
teaching  of  her  subject  and  her  pupils.  "  Whether  it  would  be 
better  to  put  a  trained  teacher  into  a  shop  or  lunch  room,  or  a 
woman  with  practical  experience  into  a  training  school  is  an  open 
question,  and  so,  as  always,  we  turn  to  the  ideal  teacher  as  the 
only  solution  of  the  problem  before  us.  Home  Economics  will  not 
have  its  full  vocational  value  until  the  teacher  has  a  scientific 
foundation,  practical  efficiency,  and  good  teaching  method,  and  is 
heartily  supported  by  the  school  boards  of  the  land.'' 

A.  Clothing  Courses : 

The  vocational  course  which  has  been  more  highly  developed 
than  any  other  in  high  school  is  dressmaking.  At  least  half  of  the 
school  day  should  be  devoted  to  this  work.  Attention  is  called 
in  the  Addenda  to  the  courses  offered  by  the  Los  Angeles  High 
School ;  the  Worcester  Trade  School  courses  of  four  years  in  dress- 
making; and  the  Boston  High  School  of  Practical  Arts.  The 
Washington  Irving  High  School  of  New  York  City  offers  a  three- 
year  technical  course  in  dressmaking  where  opportunity  is  "  of- 
fered for  shop  practice  in  certain  near-by  dressmaking  establish- 
ments." 

The  aim  of  most  high  school  courses  has  been  to  train  the  girl 
for  home  dressmaking  and  as  a  rule  no  shop  facilities  for  practice 
hitve  been  offered.  It  is  highly  desirable  that  practice  either  in  a 
school  shop  where  orders  may  be  taken  for  faculty  or  parents,  or 
opportunity  for  pupils  to  work  in  near-by  dressmaking  establish- 
ments should  be  provided  by  the  school. 

The  following  general  suggestions  are  made  for  courses  offered 
to  girb  choosing  the  vocational  industrial  courses  in  dressmaking 
or  millinery : 

First  year.  —  In  addition  to  the  academic  studies  of  English, 
history,  general  science,  etc.,  some  units  of  study  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics as  suggested  on  pages  129  to  136  should  be  offered.  These 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  girl  will  be  given  opportunity  because 
of  such  units  to  choose  her  special  line  of  vocational  work  more 
intelligentiy  and  she  will  get  ideas  in  relation  to  general  house- 
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wifery,  cooking,  sewing,  earning,  and  landing  money  wiiich  will 
be  of  value  to  her  throughout  her  course.  When  the  course  covers 
four  years,  specialization  in  any  one  line  of  industrial  work  is  not 
advisable  until  the  second  or  third  year. 

Other  three  years.  —  Dressmaking  or  millinery  at  least  10  hours 
with  supplementary  art  of  4  hours  in  color  design,  etc.,  and  1  hour 
of  related  textile  study. 

a.  Dressmaking. 

Second  year.  —  By  this  time  the  girl  should  have  as  a  basis  for 
work  all  the  stitches  and  processes  which  are  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  garments  as  underwear,  aprons,  clothing  for 
children,  kimonos,  etc.  The  use  of  the  sewing  machine  and  com- 
mercial patterns  should  be  reviewed  and  if  necessary  taught  with 
practice  on  the  above  artides  during  the  first  half  of  this  year. 
The  need  for  garments  for  the  poor  presents  a  real  problem  at 
this  time  and  Red  Cross  sewing  offers  excellent  practice. 

The  second  half  year  may  be  used  for  dressmaking  of  a  prepara^ 
tory  nature  such  as  simple  dresses  and  uniforms  of  cotton  materials, 
plain  shirt  waists,  skirts,  and  middy  blouses.  A  littie  drafting 
should  be  introduced  here  in  order  that  the  girl  may  learn  to  inter- 
pret patterns  and  may  see  more  clearly  the  relationship  of  the  lines 
of  the  pattern  to  the  human  figure.  This  study  of  interpretation 
and  relationship  to  figure  leads  naturally  to  the  free  making  and 
use  of  patterns  in  drafting  and  draping. 

Third  year,  —  The  aim  should  be  to  make  the  girl  useful  as  an 
assistant  in  a  dressmaking  shop.  Custom  work  on  orders  should 
be  done  if  possible  on  such  articles  or  garments  as  were  made  dur- 
ing the  second  year.  Visits  to  shops  on  opening  days  with  dis- 
cussions of  styles  as  studied  in  their  origin  in  the  costume  history 
and  design  course  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  fourth  year  of  work. 
In  addition  work  on  skirts  of  wool,  woolen  or  silk  dresses  may  be 
undertaken  with  the  making  of  the  necessary  designs  in  the  rdated 
art  work.  Suggestions  for  pattern-making  and  change  of  patterns 
should  be  given.  Remodeling  of  garments  brought  in  by  pupils 
or  others,  with  mending,  laundering,  renovating,  and  repairing, 
should  form  a  part  of  this  year's  work.    The  related  textile  work 
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should  introduce  the  repair  and  renovation  in  the  study  presented 
of  weaves,  prices,  kinds  of  materiak,  and  the  effect  of  hot  water, 
etc.!  on  silk  and  wool  in  laundering. 

Fourth  year,  —  Aim  to  prepare  the  girl  to  work  more  freely  so 
that  she  may  have  sufficient  confidence  in  herself  and  enough 
initiative  to  work  as  visiting  dressmaker  or  to  work  at  dress- 
making for  customers  at  home  if  she  does  not  wish  to  enter  the 
dressmaking  establishments  of  others.  Work  in  shop  practice 
should  be  offered  with  opportunity  for  simple  cutting,  fitting, 
draping,  and  making  of  patterns ;  at  least  half  of  this  year  should 
be  devoted  to  shop  practice. 

b.  Millinery. 

Millinery  is  a  short-season  trade  and  any  girl  choosing  this  course 
because  of  talent  or  particular  aptitude  and  liking  for  it  should 
choose  some  other  line  of  interest  to  supplement  it  in  order  that 
during  the  slack  seasons  she  may  not  be  out  of  employment.  The 
trade  offers  many  attractions  for  those  with  artistic  impulse  for 
this  work.  To  be  successful  a  combination  of  art  and  skill  is 
desirable  and  almost  necessary.  The  making  and  trimmiug  of 
hats  includes  many  mechanical  processes  and  good  technique 
is  required,  but  neither  avails  unless  an  artistic  hand  contributes 
to  the  result. 

At  the  Boston  High  School  of  Practical  Arts  the  pupib  who 
specialize  in  millinery  are  permitted  to  elect  two  periods  in  sales- 
manship as  a  complementary  major  during  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years.  This  enables  the  girl  to  fill  stock  or  selling  positions 
in  tiie  store  during  slack  seasons  in  the  millinery  workroom.  A 
study  is  made  of  textiles  which  will  enable  the  girl  to  sell  them 
intelligentiy  and  which  will  acquaint  her  with  the  problems  of 
labor,  marketing,  and  transportation  in  manufacture.  The  de- 
partment store  is  studied  and  its  organization  and  system  taken 
up,  so  that  girls  are  prepared  for  the  positions  of  stock  girk,  cashiers, 
etc.  Demonstration  sales  are  held  so  that  good  and  bad  methods 
are  discussed  and  subjects  are  introduced  such  as  minimum  wage. 
Consumers'  League,  etc.,  which  awaken  in  the  giri  a  new  attitude 
of  mind  towards  such  work. 
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As  millinery  is  based  on  simple  sewing  it  is  wise  to  offer  also 
in  the  second  year  a  course  suggested  for  the  first  half  of  the  second 
year  under  dressmaking,  as  thb  may  offer  an  avenue  to  the  giii 
who  does  not  care  for  salesmanship  to  gain  employment  during 
dull  seasons,  in  shops  where  novelty  sewing  such  as  lamp  shades, 
house  furnishing  work  in  making  of  slip  covers,  etc.,  may  be  done. 
Hie  survey  of  any  locality  will  determine  what  should  be  the  ac- 
companying line  of  interest. 

Second  year  or  third  year.  —  Practice  in  sewing  as  suggested  under 
dressmaking,  second  year.  The  aim  of  the  work  in  millinery 
during  the  second  and  third  years  should  be  to  train  the  girl  for 
the  many  lines  of  preparing  which  are  required  of  a  milliner's 
assistant. 

The  work  of  this  year  should  include  the  making  of  bandeaux, 
frames  of  buckram  and  wire,  covering  of  frames ;  putting  on  fac- 
ings and  bindings,  making  of  ornaments  of  materials.  The  art 
and  textile  instruction  should  be  closely  related  in  their  study  of 
materiak,  kinds,  prices  and  in  color,  line,  and  becomingness  of 
hats  to  certain  types  of  faces. 

Third  year  or  fourth  year.  —  More  practice  in  making  and  cover- 
ing buckram  and  wire  frames  of  various  styles,  for  winter  and  spring. 
Study  of  shop  practice  and  styles  in  class  discussions. 

Remodeling  of  hats,  renovation  of  materiab  based  on  the  study 
of  textiles,  utilisation  of  old  materials  and  suggestions  for  con- 
servation. 

Study  of  novelties  in  hat  making  as  offered  by  the  season. 

Fourth  year.  —  Work  with  fur,  cr^pe  or  nun's  veiling  and  net, 
in  making  of  winter  and  summer  hats  for  motoring,  garden  hats 
of  net,  lingerie,  etc.  Discussion  of  cost,  prices,  computing  value 
of  the  finished  work,  labor,  overhead  expenses,  etc. 

Discussion  of  trimming  by  specialists  brought  to  the  school. 
Opportunity  for  practice  in  making  bows,  finishings,  etc.,  in  trim- 
ming. Shop  practice  for  at  least  half  the  year  when  practicable 
in  large  cities. 

Sketching,  study  of  styles,  etc.,  in  the  art  classes  should  run 
parallel  with  this  work. 
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B.  Food  Courses  and  other  nocational  lines  of  study : 

It  is  only  within  the  last  five  years  that  any  attention  has  been 
given  to  what  might  be  called  the  development  of  conmieicial 
cookery  and  housewifery  in  the  vocational  departments  of  high 
schools.  Until  recently  there  have  been  greater  opportunities 
for  girls  in  the  fields  of  clothing  than  in  that  of  foods,  for  high 
school  girls  have  been  considered  too  immature  to  undertake 
lunch  room  work  or  catering.  However,  the  increasing  nimiber 
of  small  tea  rooms  and  catering  establishments  has  created  a 
demand  for  trained  assistants  to  tea  room  and  lunch  room  managers 
and  caterers ;  and  high  school  girb  can  be  fitted  for  such  positions. 
At  times  a  decided  taste  and  talent  for  some  specialized  form  of 
food  work  is  discovered,  such  as  candy-making,  jelly-making,  or 
canning  fruits  and  the  pupil  may  be  helped  to  develop  this  par- 
ticular interest.  While  these  industrial  pivsuits  may  not  be  con- 
sidered strictly  home  economics  subjects,  yet  they  are  so  closely 
related  to  them  by  reason  of  the  subject  matter  and  materials 
handled  that  they  are  sometimes  considered  as  coming  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  home  economics  department  of  work.  Cater- 
ing, tea-room  assisting,  or  some  form  of  specialized  food  study  as 
candy-making,  specialization  in  housewifery  branches  as  laundering, 
etc. ,  may  also  be  considered  here. 

For  any  of  these  types  of  occupations  a  strong  basb  in  science 
is  desirable  but  it  should  be  the  science  applied  directly  to  the  nui- 
terials  the  pupils  are  using  and  to  the  needs  of  the  industry  they  are 
studying.  A  knowledge  of  marketing  and  buying,  the  nutritive 
value  of  foods,  the  balanced  menu,  and  other  phases  of  dietetics, 
should  form  a  part  of  the  program  for  the  girl  whose  occupation 
will  grow  out  of  the  work  in  foods.  Quantities  prepared  should 
be  such  as  would  be  practicable  in  establishments  of  the  type 
studied  and  skill,  accuracy,  and  speed  should  be  acquired. 

Fine  laundry  work  such  as  the  laundering  of  fine  shirt  waists, 
lingerie  of  all  kinds,  laces  and  embroideries  offers  another  field  of 
vocational  industrial  opportunity  that  may  be  developed  for  this 
young  girl.  With  very  little  equipment  this  occupation  could  be 
carried  on  in  the  girl's  own  home,  a  decided  advantage  oftentimes. 
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Art  needlework,  embroidery,  crocheting,  and  knitting  are  special 
jdiases  of  home  economics  work  that  have  proved  profitable  to 
many.  A  dever  person  who  anticipates  the  needs  and  whims  of 
fashion  and  fancy  is  well  paid  for  her  originality  and  skilL  Gift 
shops  in  cities  and  sunmier  places  give  ready  sale  for  good  work. 
This  type  of  work  may  be  combined  with  tea-room  management 
and  the  two  prove  a  source  of  good  income.  In  certain  large  cities, 
major  work  in  hand-eewing  on  fine  lingerie  may  prove  a  profitable 
field  for  vocational  training. 

The  following  general  suggestions  are  made  for  courses  off ared 
to  girb  choosing  the  four-year  vocational  industrial  courses  in 
foods. 

First  and  second  years  same  as  suggested  on  pages  143  to  145 
for  the  girl  taking  the  general  home  economics  course  in  high 
school.  This  includes  in  the  first  year  practical  sewing  review, 
the  survey  course  in  Home  Economics,  the  suggestions  in  relation 
to  vocations,  and  in  the  second  year  a  food  preparation  course  and 
the  making  of  garments.  With  this  general  training  the  girl  is  ready 
for  her  specialization.  Half  of  the  school  day  should  be  devoted 
to  this  specialization  during  the  third  and  fourth  years.  The 
aim  of  this  course  is  to  train  assistants  to  tea  room  managers,  or 
caterers,  for  private  catering  or  specialization  in  preserving,  candy- 
or  cake-making.  ] 

The  third  and  fourth  years  should  offer  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced cooking  beyond  that  of  the  second  year  course  as  outlined 
with  special  attention  to  serving  and  preparation  of  attractive 
looking  foods.  Special  attention  should  be  given  to  proper  and 
attractive  combinations  for  formal  and  informal  dinners,  teas, 
breakfasts,  suppers,  evening  parties.  Cooking  in  large  quantities 
with  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices,  institutional  equipment,  etc., 
should  be  begun,  either  for  sale  in  the  school  lunch  room  or  in  ful- 
fillment of  orders  from  patrons  outside  the  school.  A  shop  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  is  possible  where  the  products  of  cakes, 
pies,  breads,  puddings,  etc.,  may  be  sold  or  made  to  order.  This 
has  been  done  with  success  and  school  departments  supported 
through  the  patronage  of  their  own  faculty  and  students  or  by 
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outside  patrons.  During  this  year  it  is  possible,  if  the  matter  is 
advertised,  for  girb  to  go  out  for  hourly  service  to  prepare  and  serve 
dinners  or  evening  suppers  to  families  known  to  the  school  teacher 
or  principal,  but  it  should  be  understood  that  such  service  is  not 
expert  service,  as  the  pupils  are  still  in  training. 

Parallel  with  this  practical  work  should  be  given  courses  in  can- 
ning and  preserving,  candy-making,  and  fancy  cooking.  The  sub- 
jects of  marketing,  storage,  and  care  of  foods  in  large  quantities 
should  be  taken  up  and  the  subject  of  dietetics  studied  in  the 
fourth  year.  This  should  include  the  planning  of  dietaries,  based 
on  the  100-calorie  portions  with  calculation  of  the  caloric  value 
of  foods  and  certain  food  combinations.  .   ^ 

If  it  seems  wise  in  certain  localities  a  course  in  trade  laundering 
for  institutions  might  be  oflfered.  There  are  possibilities  in  the 
future  for  the  girl  with  initiative  and  a  little  capital  to  start  this 
business.  She  should  have  business  ability  and  understand  how 
to  figure  costs.  Some  college  girk  have  done  so  with  success  and 
have  even  built  up  a  special  laundry  business  in  their  own  homes, 
advertising  the  laundering  of  dainty  waists,  dresses,  and  diildren's 
clothes,  lliis  has  been  remunerative  and  in  a  certain  case  led  to 
the  employment  of  help  and  development  of  a  business.  The 
manager  advertised  that  all  was  done  under  most  hygienic  con- 
ditions and  the  articles  when  returned  to  their  owners  were  at- 
tractively boxed  with  colored  tissue  papers.  In  certain  cities 
there  is  always  a  clientele  which  will  be  willing  to  pay  good  prices 
for  hygienic,  careful,  and  attractive  handling  of  laundry  work.    3J| 

Graduates  of  such  a  special  course  might  take  charge  of  a  small 
laundry  in  a  hospital  or  other  institution  or  in  private  homes  of 
the  rich  which  are  equipped  with  special  laundry  machinery. 

This  course  should  include  mending  and  sorting  of  dothes, 
removing  stains  preparatory  to  soaking;  washing  of  woolens, 
silks,  colored  materials,  starching,  bluing,  etc. ;  care  of  fine  work, 
also  instruction  in  the  care  and  operation  of  laundering  machines 
such  as  drier,  extractors,  mangles,  etc. 

If  conditions  warrant,  this  might  run  through  the  third  and 
fourth  years  as  a  specialization. 
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Section  n 

L  Home  economice  studies  in  the  junior  high  school : 

A.  Orgcamation  of  the  jtaiiar  high  school.  —  The  number  of 
junior  high  schoob  is  increasing  rapidly.  In  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1914,  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Briggs  reported  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  cities  as  having 
this  form  of  organization.  About  two  hundred  other  places  were 
considering  the  plan.  The  report  of  the  conmuttee  on  the  junior 
high  school  presented  to  the  High  School  Masters'  Club  of 
Massachusetts,  March,  1917/  will  be  found  an  interesting  his- 
tory of  the  development  of  this  movement.  It  also  contains  a 
good  bibliography  for  those  who  care  to  consider  more  fully  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  movement  in  schools. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  mortality  of  the  upper  grades  is  very 
great  and  continues  in  the  high  school.  The  conclusions  drawn 
by  Drs.  Thomdike,  Strayer,  and  others  who  have  made  a  study 
of  this  period  is  that  of  one  hundred  children  entering  the  first 
grade  only  about  nine  complete  the  high  school  course.  It  was 
due  to  this  mortality  that  reorganization  of  studies  was  suggested 
for  the  upper  grades,  as  it  was  found  that  interest  and  the  attend- 
ance remain  rather  constant  through  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade.  The 
pupil,  if  normal,  should  by  this  time  be  in  possession  of  the  funda- 
mentals of  his  education  if  he  has  been  well  taught. 

A  junior  high  school  has  been  defined  in  the  following  way : 

A  junior  high  school  means  a  grouping  of  grades  seven  and  eight  or 
of  seven,  eight,  and  nine  to  form  a  new  educational  unit  in  which  there  shall 
be  some  freedom  in  choice  of  studies  by  the  pupils,  a  considerable  change 
in  the  traditional  content  of  the  subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  de- 
partmental teaching,  promotion  by  subject,  and  prevocational  work. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  text  to  discuss  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  from  this  form  of  organization,  but  merely  to  show  the 
relation  of  the  home  economics  studies  to  this  form  of  organization. 

1  Report  of  Gominittee  on  the  junior  high  school,  presented  to  the  Hiah 
Sohod  Masters'  Club  of  Massachusetts,  March,  1917.  D.  C.  Heath  dt  Co., 
NsfW  York  and  Chioaco. 
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The  testimonies  of  many  bear  witness  to  its  success  and  the  ad- 
vantages are  fully  discussed  in  the  report  referred  to  above.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  in  this  scheme  of  organization 
no  loss  of  academic  training  is  planned,  but  a  better  scheme  of 
dovetailing  subjects  with  vocational  guidance  and  preparatory 
work  in  trade.  This  has  been  called  the  exploratory  period  and  as 
such  performs  one  of  the  leading  functions  of  the  junior  high 
school.  In  the  same  report  are  written  programs  of  study  which 
are  interesting  in  that  they  show  what  is  being  done  and  also  the 
program  of  studies  recommended  by  the  Butte  Survey  Commission 
which  suggests  a  certain  organization.  The  program  of  studies 
recommended  by  the  Committee  of  the  High  School  Masters'  Club 
is  full  and  suggestive  in  showing  the  time  allowance  for,  although 
not  the  contents  of,  the  home  economics  studies. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  great  freedom  in  the  choice  of 
electives.  One  argument  offered  for  this  form  of  organization  is 
that  at  this  particular  p^od  of  adolescence  it  b  necessary  to  meet 
the  varying  interests  of  girb  and  boys  which  begin  to  develop 
at  about  this  time. 

B.  The  aim  of  home  economice  Hudiee  in  the  junior  high  school.  — 
In  the  following  studies  in  home  economics  suggested  for  the  junior 
high  school  it  is  aimed  to  give  the  girls  during  the  7th  and  8th 
years  an  insight  into  the  vocations  related  to  the  home  in  order 
that  a  particular  bent  may  be  disclosed.  This  will  enable  the  girl 
to  choose  her  later  work  more  wisely  as  she  will  have  opporttmity 
to  try  out  other  lines  of  vocational  work  also  in  the  9th  grade. 
If  she  must  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  junior  high  school 
period,  this  study  may  aid  her  in  judging  the  line  of  work  she 
may  wish  to  pursue.  In  the  program  of  studies  suggested  by 
the  Butte  Commission  it  wiU  be  noticed  that  two  courses  are  sug- 
gested for  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  grades. 

I.    The  General  Course. 

Intended  primarily  for  those  intending  to  go  to  high  schooL 
n.    Vocational  Course. 

For  those  not  intending  to  go  to  high  school. 
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In  the  program  suggested  by  the  Committee  of  School  Masters 
three  courses  are  oSesei. 

I.    Academic  Curriculum. 
n.    Commercial  Cumculum. 
HI.    Industrial  Arts  Curriculum. 

In  addition  a  Grenend  Curriculum  is  given  which  may  be  o£Fered 
when  the  fuller  specializations  are  not  warranted. 

In  the  modem  movement  for  the  reorganization  of  the  school 
system  upon  the  6^-3  basis,  there  are  naturally  to  be  found  two 
groups  of  girls  in  attendance  at  the  junior  high  school,  namely : 

1.  Those  girls  who  will  continue  their  school  work  through  the 
senior  high  school. 

2.  Those  girls  whose  school  training  will  end  with  the  work  of 
the  junior  high  school.  Therefore,  in  planning  the  work  in  Home 
Economics  for  the  junior  high  school,  provision  must  be  made 
for  both  groups ;  and  both  groups  should  be  handled  in  the  same 
sections  in  the  7th  and  8th  years,  before  the  girk  or  their  parents 
are  able  to  decide  definitely  the  possibilities  for  further  education. 
This  work  is  as  fundamental  for  girls  as  is  the  industrial  arts  work 
for  aD  diildren  in  the  first  six  grades.  Specialization  and  choice  of 
elective  studies  in  Home  Economics  are  not  desirable  before  the  9th 
grade. 

In  discussing  the  home  economics  studies  for  the  junior  high 
school  period  it  would  be  but  repetition  here  to  fully  describe  the 
possibilities  for  the  7th  and  8th  grades.  They  are  outlined  and 
suggested  in  Chapter  VI  under  home  economics  studies  in  the 
elementary  schools.  AH  girls,  whether  they  continue  their  edu- 
cation through  high  school  or  leave  at  the  end  of  the  junior  high 
school  period,  need  such  studies  in  Home  Economics  as  are  sug- 
gested for  the  7th  and  8th  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  This 
study  includes  the  subjects  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  in  their 
relation  to  their  daily  use  by  the  family.  It  is  hoped  during  this 
period  to  give  the  girl  an  appreciation  of  the  significance  of  a  normal, 
well-regulated  home  with  all  its  activities  and  the  benefits  it  be- 
stows, as  well  as  the  possible  relationship  of  this  home  to  the  com- 
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munity  of  homes.  The  content  should  be  based  upon  those  inter- 
ests and  activities  connected  with  the  home  which  should  enter 
into  the  education  of  every  woman  because  of  the  universality  of 
such  problems  in  their  lives.  The  following  discussion  of  the  two 
aims  of  home  economics  studies  during  this  period  may  be  sug* 
gestive  to  those  organizing  work  for  girls  with  these  goab  in  mind. 
C.  Home  economica  studies  for  severUhf  eighth,  and  ninth  years 
for  girls  who  wiU  proceed  to  senior  high  school.  —  In  planning  a 
three  years'  course  in  Home  Economics  for  those  girls  in  the  junior 
high  school  who  will  proceed  to  the  senior  high  school  the  sequence 
of  subjects  should  be  determined  by : 

(1)  The  natural  interests  and  powers  of  the  girl  in  the  various 
phases  of  the  work. 

(2)  The  basis  in  art,  science,  and  social  studies  which  she  has  had 
or  may  be  having  upon  which  the  home  economics  courses  may  build* 

For  example,  the  girl  in  the  7th  year  is  generally  less  interested 
in  studying  art  in  relation  to  herself  than  the  girl  of  the  9th  year ; 
and,  furthermore,  she  has  less  understanding  of  the  art  principles 
which  lie  back  of  such  a  study  than  the  girl  of  the  9th  year  whose 
art  training  has  equipped  her  to  interpret  and  apply  the  effect  of 
horizontal  and  vertical  lines  upon  the  human  figure.  In  the  stu^y 
of  foods  and  sanitation  the  7th  year  girl  will  be  interested  in  cook- 
ing and  other  household  processes  for  their  own  sake ;  but  she  is 
not  normally  so  interested  in  considering  the  nutritive  values  of 
foods  and  the  food  requirements  of  individuals  as  the  girl  in  the 
9th  year ;  nor  has  she  the  scientific  basis  upon  which  to  draw  for 
principles  underlying  such  a  study  until  she  has  been  carefuUy 
guided  through  a  course  which  introduces  her  into  the  realm  of 
chemistry  and  physics  of  everyday  life,  as  an  '^  introduction  to 
science  *'  course  is  designed  to  do. 

It  seems  desirable  that  at  least  two  double  periods  per  week 
and,  when  possible,  three,  be  devoted  to  the  laboratory  work  in 
Home  Economics  and  that  one  or  two  single  periods  be  provided 
for  discussion ;  the  time  to  be  distributed  among  the  various  phases 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  problems  in  hand. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  outline  the  specific  phases 
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of  work  to  be  covered  in  each  year ;  but  merely  to  suggest  the  care- 
ful  organization  of  a  course  for  the  7th,  [Sth,  and  9th  years  suf- 
ficiently broad  in  scope  and  of  adequate  intensity  to  render  every 
girl  capable  of  meeting  her  home  problems  with  intelligence  and  a 
consciousness  of  power. 

Furthermore,  the  course  in  Home  Economics  in  the  junior  high 
school  should  afford  a  basis  for  selecting  the  phase  of  work  which 
the  girl  may  wish  to  pursue  in  more  advanced  study  in  the  senior 
high  school.  The  teacher  in  the  junior  high  school  has  as  one  of 
her  responsibilities  the  task  of  discerning  skill  and  special  aptitude 
in  her  pupils;  and  of  guiding  them  in  their  choice  of  the  senior 
high  school  courses,  which,  as  will  be  seen,  are  designed  to  train 
the  girls  more  intensively  along  the  line  of  their  major  interest. 

As  has  been  suggested,  the  opportunity  for  more  intensive  work 
in  the  9th  year  along  one  special  line  will  facilitate  this  choice  of 
specialized  work  in  the  senior  high  school. 

In  the  organization  of  this  period  of  work  (7-^8-9  years),  forthe 
group  of  girls  who  will  take  the  work  in  a  consecutive  course  for 
the  purpose  of  general  education,  the  suggestions  offered  on  pages 
114  to  122,  home  economics  studies  in  grades  7  and  8  of  the  ele- 
mentary school,  may  be  expanded  and  enriched  to  cover  three 
years  instead  of  two,  with  the  introduction,  as  suggested  above, 
of  more  advanced  work  in  all  phases  based  upon  the  contributing 
courses  in  science,  art,  and  social  studies. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  by  the  time  a  girl  has  finished  two 
years  of  general  home  economics  training,  she  shows  particular 
aptitude  for  one  line  of  work  rather  than  another ;  for  the  foods 
or  for  the  textiles  —  or  such  lack  of  interest  in  one  or  the  other 
that  to  continue  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  If  the  school  organiza- 
tion will  permit,  such  girls  may  be  allowed  to  elect  the  work  of  their 
greatest  interest  and  continue  it  more  intensively  through  the 
senior  high  school  than  would  be  possible  if  they  elect  both  phases. 
This  differentiated  course  should  not  begin  until  the  9th  year,  as 
before  that  year  the  pupil  has  not  arrived  at  an  age  when  she  is 
capable  of  making  wise  choice,  and  may  include  one  of  the  following 
phases  of  work : 
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1.  Food  and  sanitatioiL  —  Further  application  of  the  principles 
of  cookery  gained  in  the  7th  and  8th  grades  and  more  specific 
science  and  economics  through  the  preparation  and  service  of  well- 
balancedy  nutritious  meals  at  varying  costs;  general  household 
management  such  as  cleaning,  laundering,  etc.,  through  the  care 
of  rooms,  furnishings,  and  equipment  incidental  to  the  service  of 
these  meals ;  ideals  of  hospitality  and  the  relations  of  hostess  and 
guests  through  these  school  exercises. 

Practice  in  large  quantity  cookery  may  be  given  through  the 
school  lunch  room,  this  being  a  possible  outlet  for  surplus  products 
as  well  as  an  incentive  toward  perfect  results  in  the  laboratory. 
It  further  offers  opportunities  for  the  study  of  costs,  large  and  small 
quantity  buying  and  efficient  business  methods.  The  time  to  be 
allowed  for  this  should  be  at  least  two  double  periods  for  laboratory 
with  one  single  period  per  week  for  discussion. 

2.  Textiles  and  clothing.  —  This  is  the  age  at  which  the  girl  is 
most  subjective,  when  she  takes  greatest  interest  id  her  personal 
appearance,  and  which  offers  the  richest  opportunities  for  infttjlling 
right  ideals  toward  dress  and  right  principles  and  habits  of  health 
and  hy^ene  as  influenced  by  dress.  The  course  then  may  start 
with  the  girl's  present  interest  in  her  own  personal  appearance, 
applying  the  art  principles  to  costume  design  and  the  execution 
of  garments  from  these  designs,  making  a  study  of  color  through 
what  is  best  for  her  to  enhance  her  good  points  and  subdue  the 
poor,  applying  her  textile  study  to  the  selection  of  materials  and 
trimmings  for  these  dresses  from  the  point  of  view  of  adaptability, 
durability,  imd  hygiene.  The  remodeling  of  old  garments  would 
give  opportunity  for  the  study  of  the  economics  of  clothing  and 
the  proper  cleansing  of  old  fabrics,  thus  giving  a  place  for  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  through  a  study  of  detergents  and  reagents. 
A  comparison  of  the  cost  of  ready-made  and  home-made  garments 
would  give  opportunity  for  discussion  of  problems  of  wage-earners, 
the  human  cost  of  ready-made  articles  as  compared  with  the  mere 
cost  of  materiab,  the  relations  of  the  family  to  the  day  worker  in 
the  home,  etc. 

D.   HoTfie  economies  studies  for  the  7-8-0  years  for  the  girl  who 
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mtLtl  leaoe  school  to  goto  v)ork.  —  For  the  girl  who  must  go  to  work 
at  the  end  of  the  junior  high  school  period,  some  kind  of  specialized 
training  should  be  possible  during  the  9th  year.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  related  to  the  home  economics  studies,  although  this 
book  is  concerned  only  with  these.  Such  electives  may  be  diosen 
as  commercial  courses  in  business  practice,  stenography,  agri- 
culture, etc 

The  home  economics  studies  of  the  seventh  and  dghth  grades 
for  this  group  of  girk  who  must  go  to  work  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
year  should  be  pursued  by  aD  girk  as  has  been  suggested,  regard- 
less of  the  vocation  chosen  for  special  study  in  the  9th  year,  for 
every  girl,  no  matter  what  line  of  work  she  may  enter,  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  at  least  this  amount 
of  the  subject  which  affects  her  so  vitally  as  a  girl  and  as  a  woman. 
The  need  for  home  economics  work  for  these  two  grades  is  perhaps 
of  greater  importance  to  the  girl  who  leaves  school  at  the  end  of 
the  9th  grade  than  for  her  who  may  continue  in  school,  for  it  is  not 
likely  that  further  opportunity  wiU  be  easily  available.  The  con- 
tent of  the  course  during  these  two  years  should  be  about  the  same 
as  that  outlined  on  pages  114  to  122. 

Differentiation  should  begin  in  the  9th  year.  From  10  to  15 
hours  per  week  should  then  be  devoted  to  the  girk'  special  line  of 
study  but  the  regular  academic  studies  of  the  9th  year  should  be 
continued  although  the  school  day  will  have  to  be  lengthened 
during  this  year.  The  academic  studies  should  be  related  as  far 
as  possible  during  this  year  to  the  special  field  of  interest,  as  thk 
rdationship  tends  very  directly  towards  making  the  girl  a  more 
efficient  person  in  her  chosen  field  of  work.  The  relation  of  her 
major  subject  to  all  other  subjects  studied  should  be  clearly  seen 
and  felt  and  should  leave  no  doubt  in  the  girl's  mind  regarding 
their  value  to  her. 

It  k  quite  natural  that  the  home  economics  studies  in  the  7th 
and  8th  grades  in  food,  clothing,  and  household  management  should 
open  up  possibOities  of  vocational  interest  to  girk,  which  may  be 
pursued  intensively  during  the  9th  year.  If  the  girl  chooses  during 
the  9th  year,  for  vocational  purposes,  the  vocational  industrial 
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stadies  reUted  to  Home  Economics,  they  may  lead  to  special  fields 
of  work  in  the  needle  trades,  as  dressmaking,  gannent-making, 
mininery,  machine-operating,  etc.,  or  to  vocational  industrial 
occupations  in  foods  if  the  course  for  this  ninth  year  is  wisely 
planned. 

The  aim  of  the  training  during  this  ninth  year  is  to  prepare  the 
girl  directly  for  a  special  kind  of  work  for  "  gainful  purposes  "  in 
order  that  the  girl  shall  qualify  along  some  line  so  that  the  period 
of  apprenticeship  may  be  shortened.  The  work  is  in  this  sense 
vocational  study,  and  may  or  may  not  be  related  to  the  home 
economics  field.  The  vocation  chosen  may  be  that  of  stenographer, 
oflSce  assistant,  sales  girl,  telephone  operator,  etc.  She  may  prefer 
to  take  this  training  of  the  9th  year  in  a  trade  or  business  school 
or  ID  the  vocational  classes  of  a  four-year  high  school  if  the  work  she 
wishes  is  offered. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  girl  at  the  end  of  this  period 
of  training  is  not  old  enough  to  be  more  than  an  assistant  or  ap- 
prentice in  any  of  these  lines  of  work  and  must  start  at  a  low  wage. 
Nevertheless  she  will  have  more  of  general  education  by  the  end  of 
the  9th  year  and  in  addition  the  special  training  which  will  enable 
her  to  advance  more  rapidly  than  she  would  otherwise  do  in  her 
chosen  field  of  work. 

It  is  essential  in  this  special  work  of  the  9th  year  that  the  ma- 
terials and  equipment  with  which  the  girl  works  shall  approximate 
industrial  conditions  as  nearly  as  may  be  without  duplicating  its 
bad  features,  and  that  the  student  should  be  expected  to  qualify 
in  speed  and  technique  in  such  a  manner  as  will  make  her  a  worth- 
while assistant  in  the  field  of  work  which  she  enters. 

There  will  be  found  in  most  schools  over-age  girb  in  the  7th  and 
8th  grades  who  must  leave  school  before  completing  the  9th  year. 
It  would  often  be  advisable  to  permit  such  a  group  to  follow  some 
intensive  vocational  study  which  is  being  taken  by  9th-year  girls, 
but  still  pursue  academic  studies  of  a  lower  grade.  This  group  will 
probably  be  small  but  provision  should  be  made  for  it  in  order 
that  the  school  may  reach  these  girk,  who  often  marry  at  an 
early  age. 
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IL  Home  acanomics  studies  for  fhe  senior  high  sdiool  based 
upon  the  work  of  the  junior  high  school : 

A.  Home  ecofumics  shidies  far  liberal  eduoation.  —  Training  for 
liberal  education  in  home  economics  studies  has  been  fully  discussed 
and  content  of  courses  suggested  for  the  students  of  varying  goals 
on  pages  126tol66.  In  the  senior  high  school  of  the  6-3-3  plan  will 
be  found  students  with  similar  goals,  namely : 

1.  The  girl  whose  goal  is  the  college. 

2.  The  girl  who  will  teach  in  a  rural  school  after  completing  her 
high  school  course. 

3.  The  girl  who  expects  to  remain  at  home. 

4.  The  girl  who  expects  to  enter  industrial,  coQunercial,  or  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  but  who  needs  some  home  economics  studies 
as  a  part  of  her  liberal  education  teaching  her  how  to  live  whfle 
pursuing  her  main  occupation. 

The  courses  suggested  on  pages  126  to  166  may  be  interpreted  as 
covering  the  needs  of  the  girl  in  the  senior  high  school.  The  girl 
who  expects  to  remain  at  home  should  be  able  to  elect  strong 
courses  or  units  if  she  chooses,  and  the  girl  whose  goal  b  an 
industrial,  commercial,  or  agricultural  pursuit,  and  the  girl  whose 
goal  is  the  college  should  find  in  the  senior  high  school  courses  or 
units  in  home  economics  for  liberal  education  which  should  attract 
her  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  value  for  her. 

It  is  urged  that  an  elastic  system  of  courses  or  units  be  planned 
to  meet  these  needs ;  for  example,  opportunity  should  be  offered 
to  the  girl  who  wishes  to  select  coiu'ses  or  units  during  any 
one  or  all  of  the  years  in  her  high  school  course;  but,  if  only 
one  year  or  its  equivalent  in  units  is  elected,  that  one  should  be 
a  truly  valid  course  in  rounding  out  and  summing  up  the  best 
for  the  girl  in  the  field  of  Home  Economics  at  that  stage  of  her 
development. 

If  only  one  year  can  be  added  to  the  work  of  the  junior  high 
school,  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  is  the  wise  time  for  such  a  final 
course,  inasmuch  as  the  girl  has  reached  her  greatest  maturity 
and  has  the  best  background  in  science,  art,  and  economics 
a  broader  outlook  upon  life  than  at  any  previous  time. 
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If  it  is  not  possible  to  give  the  full  time  recommended^  five  periods 
per  week,  for  the  full  year  in  the  11th  or  12th  years,  and  the  unit 
system  is  adopted,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  students  to  elect 
certain  units  in  different  years  and  in  this  way  aspects  of  the  work 
demanding  more  maturity  and  serious  purpose,  such  as  nutritive 
value  of  foods  and  dietetics,  budgets,  etc.,  might  be  included  in 
the  12th  year. 

The  course  as  suggested  for  the  senior  high  school  provides  a 
very  desirable  basis  for  future  specialized  training  in  nursing  or  other 
fields.  Because  of  the  great  need  for  nurses  in  the  world  to-day, 
the  fitness  of  girk  for  this  training  should  be  carefully  considered ; 
for  it  is  often  through  the  home  economics  course  that  girls  may 
be  led  to  an  interest  in  nursing. 

The  high  school  course  may  wisely  be  modified  to  meet  the  needs 
of  such  students. 

Such  a  program  should  emphasize  academic  subjects ;  should  be 
strong  in  science  (chemistry,  physics,  biology),  and  should  include 
as  much  of  the  practical  work  of  home  economics  as  would  be 
possible  without  sacrificing  the  general  cultural  and  scienoe  courses. 
It  should  have  good  courses  in  cookery,  nutrition,  household 
management  (cleaning  and  furnishing,  etc.),  and  household 
sanitation.  Mathematics  could  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  for 
such  a  student,  but  she  should  have  a  modem  language  and  one 
year  of  Latin  if  possible.  She  needs  the  full  work  in  English  and 
history  with  emphasis  on  civics. 

B.  Horns  economics  shidiea  for  vocational  training,  — The 
three  years'  work  of  the  senior  high  school  in  vocational  train- 
ing should  be  organized  in  a  way  similar  to  that  suggested  on 
pages  150  to  166  (for  the  four  years  of  high  school),  under  home 
economics  studies  for  the  girl  choosing  any  one  of  the  vocational 
courses  in  high  school.  It  is  suggested  that  the  adaptation  of  the 
8-A  plan  to  the  6^-3  plan  be  made  in  the  9th  and  10th  years  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  the  girl. 

In  planning  vocational  programs  or  courses  of  study  for  the 
senior  high  school  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  girls  with  the 
following  aims : 

N 
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1.  The  girl  who  has  as  her  goal  vocational  education  in  homs^ 
making  "  as  practiced  by  the  wife  and  mother  in  the  home." 

{4  2.  The  girl  who  is  preparing  in  high  school  to  be  a  teacher  in  a 
one^oom  rand  school  and  must  include  in  her  program  some  h<»ne 
economics  studies  because  she  will  have  to  teach  them. 

3.  The  girl  who  chooses  a  vocational  industrial  course,  —  an 
outgrowth  of  a  home  economics  study. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  adjusting  the  three  years 
of  the  senior  high  school  to  the  programs  suggested  on  pages  126 
to  166  for  the  four  years  of  the  8rA  plan. 

,.  1.  Home  economics  studies  for  vocational  training  for  the  girl 
whose  goal  is  distinctly  home-making. 

The  course  outlined  in  preparation  for  home-making  on  pages 
152  to  156  may  be  adapted  to  the  senior  high  school.  Because 
of  additional  food  and  clothing  studies  in  the  9th  year  or  junior 
high  school,  some  of  the  technical  work  of  the  9th  and  10th  years 
of  the  4-year  program  may  be  omitted.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
survey  course  as  suggested  for  the  9th  year  of  the  4-year  plan  be 
offered  in  the  10th  year  of  the  3-year  plan  and  also  the  vocational 
guidance  course  if  this  seems  advisable.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
plans  for  11th  and  12th  years  remain  about  the  same  with  oppor- 
tunity for  practice  as  suggested. 

2.  For  the  girl  who  is  preparing  in  high  school  to  be  a  teacher 
in  a  one-room  rural  school  and  must  include  in  her  program  some 
home  economics  studies  because  she  will  have  to  teach  them. 

For  this  type  of  student  the  plan  suggested  on  pages  133  to  141  of 
the  8-4  plan  of  organization  may  be  utilized  since  the  subjects  to 
be  pursued  are  given  in  the  last  two  years  of  high  school  and  will 
not  be  affected  by  a  difference  in  organization  of  the  sdiool. 

3.  For  the  girl  who  chooses  a  vocational  industrial  coursci  an 
outgrowth  of  a  home  economics  study. 

As  suggested  on  pages  156  to  166  there  are  vocational  industrial 
pursuits  which  are  an  outgrowth  of  some  of  the  home  economics 
studies.  In  the  8rA  plan  of  organization  suggestions  were  made 
for  the  introduction  of  home  economics  studies  and  outlines  given 
for  the  industrial  courses  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  home 
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activities.  Adaptations  of  these  can  eaaly  be  made  to  the  3-year 
hi^  school  course  omitting  such  technical  work  as  may  have  been 
taken  in  the  junior  high  school,  9th  year. 

m.  Home  economics  studies  in  the  small  high  school.    '^ 

There  are  located  in  many  of  the  villages  and  cities  of  the  United 
States  smaD  high  schools  where  only  one  or  two  teachers  of  the 
home  economics  studies  are  employed.  It  will  not  be  found  pos- 
sible to  work  out  in  details  some  of  the  suggestions  for  courses 
offered  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter,  although  many  of  them  can 
be  adapted  to  the  needs  and  conditions  of  the  varying  conmiunities. 
Some  suggestions  are  offered  below  for  this  adaptation. 

The  aims  and  ideals  for  introdudng  the  home  economics  studies 
have  been  fully  outlined  in  Part  I  of  this  book.  The  teacher  in 
the  small  high  school  should  have  in  mind  her  aims  and  ideals  for 
the  girk  of  her  community  and  should  plan  the  course  of  study  with 
those  ideab  in  mind.  She  should  remember  that  she  has  a  special 
privilege  which  should  aid  her  in  organizing  the  work,  her  dose 
touch  and  relationships  with  the  homes  of  the  community  which  is 
not  easy  in  large  cities.  It  is  possible  for  her  to  know  the  homes 
of  the  community  and  their  particular  needs  through  visiting  them, 
and  in  this  way  to  learn  the  resources  of  the  community  and  local 
conditions,  from  the  angles  of  many  homes.  The  teacher  who  bases 
her  course  of  study  on  the  needs  discovered  will  make  the  work  of 
true  value. 

In  small  communities  the  home  economics  teacher  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  the  mothers,  young  housewives,  and  girk  and  boys 
together  in  dubs  for  study  of  spedal  problems  of  the  community, 
which  is  not  always  feasible  in  large  dties.  Much  dvic  pride  can 
be  awakened  in  this  way  and  much  good  done  as  the  teadier 
finds  her  place  of  usefulness  outside  the  schoolroom  as  well  as 
within  it. 

In  most  small  high  schools  the  time  allowed  for  the  home  eco- 
nomics studies  averages  about  two  periods  a  day  for  two  years. 
The  periods  vary  in  length  but  it  is  advisable  to  have  periods  of 
at  least  45  minutes,  so  that  no  laboratory  daas  time  b  less  than  90 
minutes.    When  the  periods  are  shorter  there  is  loss  of  time  in 
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tributing  and  oollecting  materiab,  lade  of  economy  in  presentation 
and  neglect  of  certain  class  instruction,  because  discussion  must 
often  be  omitted  in  order  to  accomplish  a  given  project  within  the 
period  of  time. 

On  pages  141  to  150  suggestions  have  been  o£Fered  for  the  or- 
ganization of  home  economics  studies  for  the  girl  who  takes  the 
general  home  economics  course  in  high  school.  She  remains  for 
four  years  and  has  opportunity  for  some  study  in  each  year.  If 
only  two  years  of  work  are  possible  for  the  girl  in  the  small  high 
school  it  is  suggested  that  the  following  subjects  be  oS&td  as  given 
on  pages  130  to  136;  without  the  fuller  differentiation  as  in  the 
other  outlines. 

First  year.  —  1.  Sewing :  study  of  stitches  and  processes  applied 
to  garments  and  textile  study  (as  suggested  for  first  year  of  the 
general  course,  page  143). 

2.  Food  preparation  and  serving:  meal  basis  as  suggested  on 
pages  144  to  145  including  study  of  marketing,  cost ;  food  values, 
combinations,  etc. 

Second  year,  —  Course  on  the  home,  its  care  and  management. 
See  pages  146  to  148.  This  is  made  up  of  six  units  of  work,  all  of 
which  might  be  offered  or  as  many  as  possible. 

If  the  home  economics  studies  must  be  distributed  over  four 
years  for  administrative  reasons,  and  the  amount  of  time  each 
year  must  be  less,  it  is  suggested  that  the  course  as  outlined  on 
pages  141  to  150  for  the  girl  taking  the  general  course  of  four 
years,  be  adapted  year  by  year  to  the  needs  of  the  small  high 
school. 

Lack  of  equipment  is  no  excuse  for  poor  work  even  in  a  small 
school,  for  here  more  than  anywhere  if  tact  is  used,  it  is  possible 
to  go  into  the  homes  to  give  instruction,  and  to  utilize  the  natural 
laboratories  on  every  hand.  There  b  splendid  opportunity  for 
cooperation  and  school  credit  for  home  work.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  chapter  on  courses  of  study  for  rural  schools  and  to  sugges- 
tions for  school  lunches,  lesson  plans,  and  classroom  and  school 
management  offered  in  the  other  parts  of  this  book. 
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Section  m 

I.  Home  ecomoiiiics  studies  in  evening  dtsses  and  continnn- 
tion  coufses. 

In  addition  to  the  home  economics  courses  offered  in  the  aD-day 
elementary  and  high  schoob  one  finds  very  often  in  the  same 
buildings  or  in  separate  school  buildings  classes  for  those  who  can* 
not  attend  scho(d  at  all  during  the  day  because  of  home  duties  or 
employment.  The  latter  are  in  some  states  compelled  by  law  to 
attend  school  for  from  4  to  10  hours  per  week  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  16  years.  This  compulsory  school  attendance  makes  nec- 
essary in  some  of  our  states  part-time  instruction  in  day  schoob 
for  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week.  The  home  economics 
studies  as  introduced  under  these  varying  conditions  should  have 
rather  different  courses  from  those  suggested  for  the  regular  high 
schocJ. 

A.  In  evening  daesee.  —  There  are  usually  three  types  of  women 
attending  evening  classes : 

1.  The  woman  who  wishes  particular  instruction  along  a  certain 
line  in  order  to  increase  her  earning  capacity.  For  example, 
she  may  wish  a  special  course  in  draping  of  materiab  or  in  sleeve- 
making  if  she  b  a  general  dressmaker ;  or  to  learn  the  use  of  a  new 
machine  if  she  b  a  machine  operator.  Such  courses  are  often  caEed 
trade  extension  courses.  They  are  offered  sometimes  in  the  day 
trade  school  and  workers  attend  during  slack  seasons.  The  day 
schoob  of  the  future  will  meet  more  fully  the  needs  of  thb  group, 
either  in  classes  conducted  in  high  school  buildings  or  in  separate 
vocati(»ial  schoob. 

There  b  abo  in  thb  group  the  young  woman  who  wbhes  to 
prepare  for  a  certain  trade.  Such  courses  are  often  called  trade 
preparatory.  One  finds  the  trade  preparatory  course  offered  abo 
in  the  day  classes  in  the  girb'  trade  school,  such  as  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  for  Girb  in  New  York  City,  or  the  Boston  Trade 
School  for  Girb,  and  others.  The  courses  are  short,  often  only  one 
year  in  length,  and  intensive  training  b  offered  along  a  particular 
line  of  trade  specialization,  such  as  power-machine  operating, 
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dressmakiiig^  millinery,  novelty  pasting,  and  other  special  lines 
with  some  related  academic  and  art  studies. 

2.  One  finds  also  in  evening  classes  the  young  woman  who  comes 
for  a  social  evening  with  a  more  or  less  serious  attitude.  She  can 
be  interested  generally  in  almost  any  home  economics  study  but 
she  attends  usually  for  relaxation,  and  wiU  not  care  to  pursue  any 
subject  too  intensively. 

3.  The  third  group  consists  of  young  women  usually  employed 
in  some  line  of  wage-earning  during  the  day,  or  housewives  who 
wish  to  add  to  their  knowledge  in  home-making  subjects. 't  They 
wish  to  learn  to  make  their  own  clothes,  to  cook,  to  care  for  the 
house,  to  learn  to  care  for  the  baby  if  they  are  young  married 
women,  to  study  the  elements  of  house  decoration,  etc. 

Because  of  the  limited  amount  of  time  possible  for  attendance 
during  any  week  or  year  in  evening  classes,  it  would  seem  wise  to 
offer  this  work  in  short  units.  The  pupO  after  completing  one  unit 
and  receiving  credit  for  it  advances  to  the  next  unit,  until  in  time 
she  has  completed  the  various  subjects  which  make  up  the  course. 
This  course  will  naturaUy  take  longer  to  complete  than  attendance 
at  the  day  school  where  full  time  would  be  given ;  but  each  unit 
should  be  complete  in  itself  and  the  instruction  thorou^.^  The 
unit  is  made  up  of  a  definite  number  of  lessons.  A  unit  may  begin 
at  any  time,  but  pupils  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  except 
at  the  beginning  of  a  imit. 

The  following  units  of  work  might  be  offered  in  evening  classes 
according  to  local  need  and  would  meet  the  demands  of  young 
women  of  the  three  types  mentioned  above. 

a.  Trade  Units. 

(1)  Sewing  (offered  in  several  units  if  necessary).    Plain  hand  and 

machine  sewing.    Undergannents  such  as  lingerie,  aprons, 
underwear,  children's  garments,  middy  blouses,  etc. 

(2)  Elementary  dressmaking  (offered  in  several  units  if  necessary). 

Shirt  waists,  uniforms,  simple  one-piece  dresses,  etc 

1  Short  Unit  Courtet  for  Waoo-Samer;  Bulletin  No.  169,  DepartaeBt  of 
Oammwrue  and  Labor,  Washington,  D.  G. 
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(3)  Dressmakmg.    More  elaborate  work.    Special  units  in 

8leeve>making,  etc. 

(4)  Power-machine  operating  (offered  in  several  units  if  necessary), 
(a)  Introductory  course.    Practice  and  use  of  power  ma^^Mfw  in 

making  aprons,  underwear,  shirt  waists,  etc. 
(&)  Use  of  varied  line  of  materials,  such  as  chiffon,  silks,  etc.,  and 
construction  of  more  complicated  garments. 

(c)  Use  of  special  machines,  such  as  buttonhole,  tudcer,  hem- 

stitching, two  needle,  and  embroidery  machines. 

(5)  Cookery. 

(a)  Plain  cooking  (might  be  offered  in  several  units).    Aim  might 

be  to  train  for  domestic  service. 
(5)  Cookery  (more  advanced), 
(e)  Cookery  and  service  for  special  functions. 

(d)  Cookery  in  large  quantities. 

(e)  Special  courses  in  preserving,  canning,  candy  and  cake-mak- 

ing. 

(f)  Cafeteria  course,  includes  marketing,  etc 

(g)  Tesrroom  course,  includes  marketing,  serving,  etc. 

{h)  Elementary  dietetics,  emphasiring  proper  combinations. 

The  girl  electing  trade  units  may  also  be  interested  in  some  of  the 
home-making  units.  The  group  on  page  185  might  be  offered 
for  her. 

h.  Home-making  units.    (A  course  of  study  might  be  outlined  to  include 
units  also  in  the  related  studies  in  science  and  art,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  a  certain  number  of  units  a  certificate  in  home>making 
might  be  awarded.) 
(1)  Food  units. 

(a)  Preparing  and  serving  breakfast  dishes. 

(h)  Preparing  and  serving  luncheon  dishes.  ' 

(c)  Preparing  and  serving  dinner  dishes. 

{i)  Elementary  dietetics. 

(fi)  Marketing,  selection,  care,  and  sanitation  of  foods. 

(/)  Canning  and  preserving. 

(g)  Elementary  food  chemistry. 

(h)  Use  of  substitutes. 

(t)  Cooking  for  invalids. 
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(2)  Clothiiig  units. 

(a)  Elementary  sewing,  hand  and  machine  processes  on  under- 
wear, aprons,  blouses,  children's  dothing.  (Might  be  of- 
fered in  several  units,  one  devoted  to  underwear,  one  to 
clothing  for  children,  eta) 

(()  Care  and  repair  of  dothing,  darning,  patdiing,  simple  r^ 
modeting,  renovating. 

(c)  Laundering  of  dothing  and  household  linens. 

(f)  Selection  of  dothing,  materials  or  garments  ready-made.    A 

study  of  textiles,  prices,  widths,  uses,  eta  Use  of  sub- 
stitutes with  emphasis  on  thrift  and  conservation  during 
war  times.    Design  in  dothing. 

(0)  Elementary  dressmaking.  Simple  skirts,  shirt  waists,  on^ 
piece  dresses. 

(/)  Dressmaking. 

(g)  Elementary  millinery. 
(k)  More  advanced  millineiy. 

(t)  Renovating  and  remaking  of  clothing,  hats,  and  dresses. 
(j)  Costume  design,  dementary  course.    Study  of  line,  color, 
historical  relationships  of  present-day  dothing  to  the  past. 

(3)  Units  in  relation  to  the  child. 

(a)  General  care  and  health  of  the  baby. 

(b)  Clothing  for  baby. 

(c)  Food  for  baby. 

((Q  Child  study  in  eariy  years. 

(0)  Child  study  during  adolescence. 

(4)  Housewifery. 

(a)  Care  and  deaning  of  various  rooms  of  the  house. 

(b)  Care  of  metals,  glass,  woods  (as  floors),  woodwoA,  alver, 

glassware,  eta 
(e)  Beds  and  bed-making.    Care  of  tinen,  mending,  eta 

(5)  House  decoration  and  furnishing. 

(a)  Sdectingahome;  what  to  look  for. 

(6)  Course  in  art  prindples  applied  to  decoration  of  various  rooms 

of  the  home. 
(e)  Furnishings  for  bedroom  and  bath. 
(ii  Furnishings  for  dining-room,  living-room,  halls. 
(0)  The  home  kitchen,  its  furnishing  and  care. 
(/)  Choice  and  use  of  teztfles  in  the  home.    Selection  of  nigSi 

curtainsy  table  and  household  linens,  draperies,  eta 
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(6)  Managanent  of  the  home. 

(a)  Home  budgets;  diviaioD  of  inecune. 
(6)  The  pera(»ial  budget 
(e)  Clothing  budgets. 

(d)  System  in  the  home,  organization  of  work,  servioeyOoGpenitkm 

of  members  of  the  family  in  planning  work. 
(«)  Suggestions  for  simple  entertainment  in  the  home. 

(7)  Health  units. 

(a)  Personal  hygiene. 

Clothing,  food,  rest,  air,  ezerdse,  amusement,  can  of  body. 
Q>)  Sanitation  of  the  home. 

Home  health  problems, 
(c)  Sanitation  of  the  dly. 

Municipal  health  problems. 
(B)  Units  of  home-making  studies  for  girls  in  trade, 
(a)  Personal  budget;  wise  spending. 

(5)  Home  budget  and  division  of  income.    Relation  of  girls'  in- 
come to  home  budget. 

(e)  Elementary  cookery. 

Preparation  of  simple  breakfasts,  lunches,  and  dinners. 
((Q  Yflae  choice  of  foods  (elementary  dietetics),  business  giris' 

lunch. 
($)  Selection  of  clothing;   study  of  kind,  needs,  etc.,  of  bniinci 

girL 

See  also  suggestions  offered  for  short  courses  on  pages  129  to  136 
for  the  girl  going  to  college.  Adaptation  of  those  to  these  aims 
can  be  easily  made. 

See  suggestions  in  the  Addenda  for  short  unit  courses  offered  in 
Rochester,  Worcester,  etc 

B.  CofUintuxtion  classes,  —  The  girl  of  14  years  of  age  who  goes 
to  work  is  often  compelled  by  law  to  return  to  school  for  one  or 
two  years  for  a  certain  number  of  hours  each  week.  The  studies 
chosen  by  this  girl  may  be  along  the  line  of  elementary  academic 
work  in  order  to  complete  the  studies  for  graduation  from  the  ele- 
mentary school.  This  type  of  continuation  work  leading  to  gradua- 
tion is  sometimes  offered  in  department  stores  and  factories  as  weD 
as  in  school  buildings.    For  example,  B.  Altman  and  Company, 
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New  York,  conduct  such  an  elementary  school  in  their  own  bufld- 
ing  taught  by  teachers  supplied  by  the  New  York  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Altman  and  Company  furnish  room  space  and  equip- 
ment Graduation  exercises  are  held  each  year  and  pupils  receive 
diplomas  for  completion  of  the  elementary  school  course.  Such 
a  course  for  girb  usually  includes  the  regular  sewing  or  cooking  or 
Home  Economics  required  by  the  particular  school  system  for 
graduation  from  a  particular  elementary  school  course. 

For  the  girl  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  elementary  school,  con- 
tinuation courses  may  be  offered  along  certain  vocational  lines 
if  she  has  entered  a  trade  or  along  the  line  of  a  possible  trade  if 
she  knows  she  wishes  to  be  a  saleswoman  (salesmanship),  an  office 
girl  (filing,  etc.),  a  stenographer,  bookkeeper  (stenography,  etc.). 

In  addition  the  choice  should  be  made  of  certain  general  and 
home-making  studies.  This  girl,  although  she  must  be  a  wage- 
earner,  will  probably  be  a  home-maker  at  some  time,  and  such  units 
of  home  economics  studies  as  suggested  on  pages  129  to  136  or  on 
pages  183  to  185  will  meet  her  needs.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  training  for  citizenship  is  as  important  as  training  for  a  vo- 
cation and  a  girl  should  be  interested  in  the  community  life  of 
home,  church,  and  dty  with  its  social  activities  in  order  to  fully 
live  and  contribute  her  part. 

The  work  for  continuation  school  pupils  is  sometimes  offered 
in  the  elementary  or  the  junior  high  school  building,  if  pupils 
have  not  completed  elementary  school  and  in  the  high  school  if 
pupils  are  graduates.    This  depends  on  local  administration. 

The  home  economics  courses  planned  for  pupils  in  continuation 
classes  should  vary  with  the  aims  of  the  pupils  and  the  local  needs. 
They  may  be  along  two  lines : 

1.  Home-making  courses. 

Such  as  units  suggested  for  evening  classes,  pages  183  to  185. 

2.  Special  trade  course. 

Which  may  be  the  outgrowth  of  certain  interests  aroused  in 
the  elementary  school  in  Home  Economics.  Such  units 
have  been  suggested  on  pages  182  to  183.  These  may  be 
of  a  trade-preparatory  nature  or  of  trade-eicteosion  type. 
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No  mention  has  been  made  in  this  book  of  the  various  types  of 
evening  and  continuation  classes  for  girls  in  industry  along  other 
UneSy  as  this  book  treats  only  of  the  home  economics  studies,  and 
the  trade  subjects  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  certain  home  ac- 
tivities are  the  only  trades  here  suggested  for  girls  in  industry.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are  many  other  lines  of  industry 
open  to  women  and  that  these  vary  with  the  local  needs  and 
conditions. 

C.  All-day  vocational  schools.  —  The  high  schook  of  the  future 
will  offer  short  courses  of  one  or  two  years  in  commercial,  agri- 
cultural, industrial,  and  home-making  studies,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
girls  who  cannot  remain  in  school  because  of  economic  or  other 
reasons.  This  is  being  done  to-day  in  some  high  schools,  and  in 
some  states  and  large  cities  special  vocational  schools  are  oi^n- 
ised  to  meet  this  need.  The  courses  vary  from  one  to  three  years 
and  some  offer  shorter  courses  of  study  which  may  be  taken  in 
units  along  a  line  of  particular  interest. 

The  all-day  vocational  school  aims  to  prepare  in  a  relatively 
short  time  for  a  particular  job.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
home  economics  studies  we  are  interested  in  these  schools  in  three 
different  ways. 

1.  Because  training  for  the  vocation  of  home-making  may  be 
offered  in  the  all-day  vocational  school. 

2.  Because  girls  entering  any  line  of  industry  or  commercial  or 
agricultural  work  need  some  of  the  home  economics  studies  as  a 
part  of  their  general  education  for  better  living. 

3.  Because  some  of  the  industrial  vocations  for  women  are  out- 
growths of  the  home  economics  studies. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  for  introducing  the  home 
economics  studies  into  the  all-day  vocational  school  because  of 
these  reasons. 

1.  To  train  for  the  vocation  of  home-making.  —  This  is  a  par- 
ticular job  which  is  an  undifferentiated  task.  It  means  many 
lines  of  study.  Adaptation  of  the  suggestions  made  for  training 
for  vocational  home-making  in  high  school  nuiy  be  made  to  the 
shorter  course  in  the  all-day  vocational  school  (see  pages  162  to  156), 
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or  certain  of  the  home-maJdng  units  may  be  grouped  for  this  major. 
(See  home-maJdng  units  suggested  for  evening  classes.) 

In  this  type  of  school,  time  should  be  given  also  to  related 
studies  in  science  and  art  and  in  academic  studies  according  to  the 
length  of  time  planned  for  the  completion  of  this  major. 

2.  Girls  entering  any  line  of  industrial,  commercial,  or  agri- 
cultural work  need  some  of  the  home  economics  studies  as  a  part 
of  their  general  education. 

For  this  group  it  is  suggested  that  adaptation  of  the  units  sug- 
gested on  pages  129  to  136  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  such  girb. 
The  emphasis  may  well  be  placed  in  planning  such  courses  on  the 
thought  of  selection  of  proper  clothing  and  food  for  the  business 
giri  and  on  the  wise  spending  of  her  income. 

At  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls  the  instruction  in 
home  economics  studies  is  offered  indirectly  through  other  courses, 
while  the  giris  major  in  the  industrial  vocations  of  machine  operat- 
ing, dressmaking,  or  novelty  work.  Thb  is  because  the  time  is 
limited  and  the  girb  must  go  to  work  as  soon  as  possible.  The  main 
goal  to  be  attained  in  a  short  period  of  time  is  a  certain  proficiency 
in  a  particular  vocation.  Through  the  studies  of  English,  arith- 
metic physical  education,  and  art,  the  girb  have  instruction  in 
personal  hygiene,  the  personal  and  family  budget,  color  in  dress,  and 
house  decoration.  Courses  in  textiles  are  abo  given  because  many 
of  these  girb  will  handle  textiles  in  industry.  Instruction  in  food 
b  limited  to  the  handling  of  it  in  the  preparation  for  the  noon-day 
lunch. 

3.  The  third  reason  for  the  interest  of  the  home  economics 
teacher  in  the  all-day  vocational  school  b  that  certain  industrial 
vocations  have  grown  out  of  home  activities. 

a.  Those  related  to  clothing. 
6.  Those  related  to  food. 
Some  all-day  vocational  schoob  offer  majors  in  dressmaking, 
power-machine  operating,  millinery,  cookery  on  a  commercial  basb, 
etc  The  teacher  of  these  industrial  occupations  which  are  the 
outgrowth  of  the  home  activities  should  be  one  who  has  had  trade 
and  shop  eqierience.    The  home  economics  teacher  sometimes 
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supplements  her  tndning  with  this  experience  but  unless  the 
exigencies  of  the  occasion  make  it  necessary  for  her  to  teach  the 
trade  classes  she  is  not  as  a  rule  prepared  to  give  trade  instruction. 
Such  schools  as  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for  Girls,  New  York 
City,  the  Milwaukee  Trade  School,  the  Boston  Trade  School,  the 
Minneapolis  Vocational  High  School  for  Girls  offer  majors  in  the 
home  activities  which  have  been  taken  over  by  industry.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  Addenda  for  the  work  offered  by  these 
schools  and  should  consult  the  catalogues  of  these  schools.  Refer- 
ence is  also  made  to  the  full  outline  of  aims  of  such  schools  in  Vo- 
cational Education  of  Girls  and  Women  by  Albert  H.  Leake.^ 
On  pages  182  to  183  suggestions  are  made  for  trade-prei>aratory 
and  trade-extension  units  for  evening  classes.  These  can  be  adapted 
for  use  in  the  all-day  vocational  schools,  in  majors  in  clothing  or 
food  and  should  be  supplemented  by  academic  and  related  subjects 
as  time  and  need  demand. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND  REVIEW 

1 .  Give  your  opinions  in  relation  to  the  aims  of  home  economics  courses 
in  the  high  schools  of  to-day  and  to-morrow. 

2.  Give  a  general  classification  of  the  numerous  courses  offered  in  our 
high  schools. 

3.  Look  up  college  entrance  requirements.    Are  home  economics  units 
accepted  for  entrance? 

4.  What  should  guide  one  in  outlining  courses  of  study  in  home  eo^ 
nomics  for  the  girl  going  to  college? 

5.  Make  a  course  of  study  for  the  girl  preparing  for  college  which  will 
meet  some  conditions  known  to  you.    Time,  1  unit  for  college  entrance. 

6.  Give  suggestions  for  vocational  advice  and  guidance  ci  girls  in  high 
school.    How  would  you  organize  such  instruction  ? 

7.  Plan  in  detail  the  home  economics  phases  of  a  course  of  study  which 
might  be  offered  in  high  school  to  girls  expecting  to  teach  in  rural  schools. 

8.  Send  for  catalogues  of  high  schools  giving  normal  training  courses.  4 

9.  What  is  meant  by  the  general  course  in  high  school?    What  argu- 
ments can  you  give  for  its  continuance? 

1  VoeaHonal  EducaHon  c/  Oirk  and  Women,    By  Albert  H.  Leaks.    Meo* 
millaii  Co.,  N.  T.    1918. 
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10.  Send  for  catalogues  of  high  schools  offering  college  preparatory  and 
other  courses  of  a  general  type. 

11.  What  aims  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  selecting  home  economics 
studies  to  make  up  the  curriculum  ior  the  girl  electing  any  type  of  general 
high  school  course  ? 

12.  Write  some  suggestions  for  each  of  the  four  years  of  the  general 
home  economics  course.    Time,  6  to  10  periods  per  week  for  40  weeks. 

13.  What  is  meant  by  technical  or  vocational  courses  in  high  school? 
Name  the  objectives  of  some  of  the  vocational  courses  which  are  offered 
in  hi|^  schools. 

14.  What  home  economics  studies  do  you  think  the  girl  choosing  the 
vocational  commercial  course  in  high  school  should  pursue  ?  Flan  a  course 
which  you  think  will  meet  her  needs. 

15.  What  b  the  aim  of  the  vocational  course  in  home-making?  How 
would  you  distinyiish  it  from  the  general  course  in  high  school  in  household 
arts? 

16.  Plan  tt  course  in  vocational  home>making  to  be  given  in  two  years 
of  intensive  woric  in  the  3d  and  4th  years  of  high  school.  Time,  15  hours 
per  week,  without  related  studies. 

17.  What  do  you  think  should  be  the  reasons  for  using  a  practice  house 
in  any  type  of  home  economics  course? 

18.  Send  for  high  school  catalogues  which  offer  vocational  agricultural 
work,  for  girls.    What  part  should  Home  £kx)nomics  have  in  such  a  major  ? 

19.  What  is  meant  by  vocational  industrial  courses  for  girb  in  high 
school  ?    Do  you  know  of  any  being  offered  ? 

20.  Discuss  the  four  points  which  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  planning 
any  type  of  vocational  industrial  course  in  high  school. 

21.  Read  parts  of  one  of  the  Educational  Surveys  of  Minneapolis, 
Indiana,  Cleveland.    What  is  the  value  of  such  a  survey  ? 

22.  Plan  any  type  of  vocational  industrial  course  in  high  school  which 
may  be  considered  an  outgrowth  of  the  home  economics  field  of  study. 

23.  Write  a  paper  giving  general  ideas  in  relation  to  the  organization 
of  the  junior  high  school. 

24.  What  aims  should  govern  one  in  planning  home  economics  studies 
for  girls  during  the  junior  high  school  years? 

25.  Plan  a  course  for  junior  high  school  for  the  group  of  girls  who  will 
leave  school  at  the  end  of  that  period ;  for  those  who  will  proceed  to  college. 

26.  Flan  a  dass  scrapbook  of  all  clippings  you  can  find  in  relation  to 
junior  high  school  work  for  girls.    This  is  comparatively  new  work.  / 
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27.  DiacusB  the  organization  of  work  in  home  economics  for  the  senior 
highschooL 

28.  Write  a  paper  of  500  words,  to  be  read  at  a  state  teachers'  meeting, 
on  Home  Economics  in  the  small  high  school. 

29.  What  plans  would  you  make  for  girls  between  14  and  16  years  of 
age  ^o  return  to  school  for  18  hours  per  week  ?  How  much  of  this  time 
do  you  think  should  be  devoted  to  home  economics  studies  and  what  would 
you  present? 

30.  Write  a  plan  for  10  units  of  Home  Economics  to  be  offered  in  evening 
classes  in  a  vocational  home-making  course. 
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The  rural  sittiatioii.  —  Introdtustion.  —  No  social  group  has 
attracted  to  itself  more  consideration  in  recent  years  than  have  the 
farmer  and  his  family.  The  dependence  of  the  world  upon  the 
products  of  the  soil  has  created  an  intense  interest  in  those  who 
produce  the  food  supply^  and  has  led  to  all  kinds  of  analyses  and 
investigations  of  the  factors  that  make  for  wholesome  life  in  the 
country.  The  business  man,  the  banker,  the  politician,  the  econo- 
mist, the  preacher,  and  the  teacher  have  all  suddenly  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  here  is  a  class  of  citizens  who  are  giving  of  themselves 
and  of  their  labor,  and  who  in  return  are  not  finding  in  life  sufS- 
dent  satisfaction  to  enable  them  to  persuade  their  sons  and 
daughters  to  continue  on  the  home  place.  Investigations  show  that 
the  lot  of  the  farmer  and  his  family  is  not  particularly  enviable  and 
that  the  ambitious  youth  can  hardly  be  blamed  who  abandons  the 
farm  for  the  city  in  search  of  the  advantages  all  young  people 
crave.  The  farmer  has  been  so  engaged  in  making  a  living  that 
the  larger  and  more  attractive  elements  of  life  have  received  little 
attention.  The  enjoyment  side  of  life  has  been  lacking.  Because 
of  their  isolation  it  has  been  difficult  for  the  fanner  and  his 
family  to  feel  they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  sodal  scheme  and 
consequently  there  has  been  that  tendency  toward  individualism 
which  has  not  made  for  the  greatest  progress.  The  worth  of  the 
work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  farm  home  has  not  been  rightly 
measured  by  those  engaged  in  it.  They  have  never  seen  it  in  its 
right  relations  to  the  world's  industries  and  consequently  have  not 
dignified  it  and  have  not  seen  in  it  much  promise  for  the  future. 
Little  wonder  then  that  boys  and  girls  leave  the  farm,  or  that  life 
for  those  who  remain  becomes  rather  uninteresting  and  monotonous. 

This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  Country  life  has  in  it  greater  pos- 
sibilitiea  for  self-expression  and  more  of  those  elements  which  pro- 
vide for  complete  living  than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  but  many 
dianges  in  rural  conditions  need  to  be  brought  about  before  these 
advantages  can  be  realized  by  country  populations.  Living  in  the 
country  must  be  made  more  attractive  and  new  ideals  must  be 
established. 

The  rurtd  problem  can  never  be  settled  untfl  we  can  keep  on  the 
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fanns  a  class  of  people  with  high  ideals  in  regard  to  the  value  of 
their  work,  who  as  a  class  feel  their  social  worth.  i 

ResponaibiiUy  of  education,  —  It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
institutions  of  a  community  are  largely  responsible  for  the  ideals 
and  attitudes  of  mind  found  in  the  members  of  that  community. 
Rural  institutions  must  bear  this  responsibility  for  rural  popula- 
tions. If  the  coming  generations  are  to  have  the  desired  attitude  of 
mind  toward  living  in  the  country  the  rural  institutions  must 
develop  it.  The  school  is  the  most  permanent  and  most  democratic 
of  these,  and  because  of  its  recognized  place,  should  be  the  greatest 
factor  in  developing  a  real  rural-mindedness  in  its  boys  and  girls. 
It  should  be  instrumental  in  directing  the  minds  of  boys  and  girls 
to  see  the  full  worth  and  dignity  of  farm  and  farm-home  labor  and 
to  make  them  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  develop  a  real 
rural  citizenry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  rural  education  has  been  very  much 
retarded;  it  has  changed  very  little  during  the  past  quarter  century. 
Other  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  country ;  farms  have  in- 
creased in  size,  farming  practice  has  improved,  farm  buildings  have 
become  larger  and  better,  the  telephone,  rural  mail  delivery,  and  the 
automobile  have  exercised  their  socializing  influence,  but  the  rural 
schoob  on  the  whole  have  not  kept  up  with  the  general  progress. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  for  in  the  final  analysis  it  is  to  the  school  that 
we  must  look  for  permanent  help  in  solving  the  rural  problem. 

Instead  of  being  a  live  institution  eflecting  the  life  of  the  oom- 
mimity  and  developing  leadership  among  its  boys  and  girls  the 
rural  school  has  been  too  long  in  a  state  of  arrested  development. 
The  gravity  of  this  situation  is  felt  when  we  appreciate  that  this 
institution  is  responsible  for  influencing  approximately  twelve 
million  country  children  and  that  its  influence  is  felt  by  practically 
one  third  of  our  entire  population.  Whatever  is  done  to  improve 
this  part  of  our  educational  system  reacts  upon  the  nation  as  a 
whole  and  is  worthy  of  the  most  serious  thought  and  effort  on  the 
part  of  all  educators. 

A  field  of  interest  to  teachers  of  Home  Economics.  —  The  im^ 
portance  of  the  farm  home.  —  Because  we  believe  that  the  farmer's 
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wife  is  as  great  a  factor  in  solving  the  rural  problem  as  is  the  fanner 
himself,  and  because  the  attractiveness  of  the  farm  home  and  its 
surroundings  will  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  keep  boys 
and  girls  contented  on  the  farm,  those  interested  in  education  for 
the  home  have  a  peculiar  responsibility  in  sharing  their  ideas  with 
the  farmer's  wife  and  daughter.  SdentijSc  farming  with  all  that 
the  term  implies,  and  scientific  home-making  must  proceed  to- 
gether. Girls  as  well  as  boys  should  be  led  to  appreciate  the  value 
and  dignity  of  their  work  and  should  be  taught  to  manage  the  a£Fairs 
of  the  household  in  such  a  manner  as  will  give  them  time  and  oppor- 
tunity for  social,  educational,  and  cultural  improvement.  Tliey 
should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  community  adFairs  and  be 
made  to  feel  the  value  of  their  influence  in  solving  all  kinds  of  civic 
problems,  especially  those  that  have  to  do  with  rural  life.  They 
will  never  get  into  this  larger  living  until  they  first  acquire  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  home-making  with  aD  that  this  term  im- 
plies, —  until  they  evaluate  all  the  processes  of  housekeeping  and 
routine  housework  and  can  see  the  relation  of  their  work  to  the 
building  of  character  in  the  members  of  their  families  and  can 
appreciate  the  significance  of  the  farm  home  as  a  community  asset. 

The  need  for  better  homes,  —  It  is  the  farm  home  and  not  only  the 
farm  houee  and  housekeeping  processes  in  which  we  would  interest 
our  country  girk,  but  the  two  depend  upon  each  other  so  closely 
that  an  understanding  and  application  of  science  and  art  in  the 
medianical  routine  of  daily  living  are  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  broader  outlook  which  we  would  give. 

In  too  many  country  homes  the  housework  is  often  very  un- 
attractive and  exhausting.  The  comfort  of  well-planned  houses 
has  not  been  given  consideration.  Economy  of  time  and  energy 
have  not  been  factors  in  the  building,  while  the  poor  arrangement 
of  the  kitchen  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  discouraging  features  of 
the  average  farm  home.  Inadequate  and  poorly  arranged  equip- 
ment makes  the  daily  preparation  of  meab  or  the  doing  of  the  week's 
wash  a  greater  burden  than  should  attend  such  duties.  The 
absence  of  sink  and  running  water  which  necessitates  lifting  and 
carrying  heavy  bucketsf  ul  of  water  in  the  farm  kitchen  is  not  in 
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keeping  with  the  use  of  improved  machinery  outside  the  houae  on 
the  progressive  farm. 

The  sweeping  and  cleaning  of  carpets  and  other  furnishings  by 
old-fashioned  methods  entail  more  strength  and  labor  than  should 
be  expended  in  this  way.  The  gasoline  engine  and  electric  motor 
are  finding  their  way  to  the  farm  and  should  be  harnessed  to  the 
kitchen.  It  is  quite  possible  to  have  running  water  in  the  house ; 
to  do  the  washing  and  ironing  by  electricity ;  to  let  the  vacmun 
cleaner  do  its  share  of  the  work  and  to  relieve  the  housewife  of  much 
of  the  heavy  work  she  has  been  doing. 

It  is  quite  possible,  too,  to  make  the  home  surroundings  much 
more  beautiful  and  attractive,  to  say  nothing  of  the  possibilities  of 
improved  sanitation  to  make  the  place  more  healthful.  A  dean, 
weQ-kept  dooryard,  beautified  with  trees,  lawn,  and  lowers,  adds 
not  only  to  the  value  of  the  farm,  but  enriches  the  lives  of  the 
members  of  the  family  and  instills  a  love  for  life  in  the  country. 

A  sanitary  dooryard  bespeaks  the  sanitary  conditions  within  the 
home.  Exposed  kitchen  waste,  imsanitary  toilets,  and  other 
disease-breeding  refuse  are  an  invitation  to  flies  and  mosquitoes  and 
possibly  other  household  pests  which  need  have  no  place  in  any 
home  where  healthful  living  is  given  thought.  Even  poverty  is 
no  excuse  for  unsanitary  farm  conditions.  Ignorance  alone  is  the 
reason  for  it.  Only  when  the  dangers  of  unsanitary  conditions  are 
understood  can  we  look  for  improvement  in  this  direction. 

The  need  for  beauty  and  sanitation  is  not  limited  to  the  door- 
yard.  The  interiors  of  many  farm  homes  could  be  made  mudi  more 
pleasant  and  attractive  if  some  of  the  principles  of  art  were  under- 
stood and  applied.  Carpets  and  heavy  draperies  would  give  way 
to  bare  floors  or  rugs ;  some  good  pictures  might  contribute  their 
bit  of  charm ;  many  useless  knickknacks  would  be  dispensed  with 
to  reduce  the  task  of  deaning ;  sunshine  and  fresh  air  would  flood 
every  room  of  the  house  regardless  of  carpet  and  wall  paper. 

Nowhere  can  the  prindples  of  simplidty  and  harmony  be  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  farm  home  where  space  and  all  the  beauties 
of  nature  make  so  rich  a  contribution.  There  is  a  rare  opportunity 
for  individuality  in  dioioe  of  site,  style  of  architecture,  and  sdecdon 
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of  fumiahingSy  impossible  for  those  who  dwell  in  cities.  Our  farm 
women  are  appreciating  the  fact  that  they  are  miasing  much  that 
contributes  to  the  enjoyment  of  living  and  are  asking  for  help  along 
the  lines  suggested  above.  In  the  Government  Report,  No.  104, 
Domestic  Needs  of  Farm  Women,  there  are  extracts  of  letters 
written  by  farm  women  which  should  offer  suggestions  to  all  those 
interested  in  rural  home  problems.^ 

In  response  to  a  letter  addressed  to  the  housewives  of  55,000  crop 
correspondents,  asking  in  what  way  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
could  be  of  greatest  service  to  the  farm  women  of  the  United  States 
the  domestic  needs  suggested  in  the  following  paragraphs  were 
induded. 

Farm  women  ask  for  hdp.  —  1.  Household  management.  — 
Only  one  who  has  lived  on  a  farm  and  who  has  participated  in 
some  way  in  the  routine  of  the  day's  work  can  have  a  real  appre- 
ciation of  the  endless  round  of  duties  of  the  wife  and  mother  on  the 
farm.  The  value  of  her  work  can  never  be  estimated.  In  no  other 
industry  is  the  necessity  for  cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  members 
of  the  family  so  urgent.  The  wife  is  the  farmer's  business  partner 
and  shares  with  him  not  only  the  business  responsibility  but  many 
of  the  farm  chores  as  weQ.  Even  on  the  better  farms  the  care  of 
the  poultry,  bees,  garden,  and  often  the  feeding  of  young  calves  and 
pigs  are  a  part  of  the  women's  work.  Added  to  this  the  care  of  the 
milk  and  butter,  the  preparation  of  all  meals,  the  laundry  work, 
including  the  heavy  and  much-soiled  garments  required  for  farm 
work,  the  cleaning  of  house  and  dooryard,  the  sewing  and  mending, 
the  care  of  children  and  nursing  in  case  of  illness  make  it  very 
evident  that  the  women  on  the  farms  are  doing  their  full  share  of 
the  world's  work.  Little  wonder  that  they  are  asking  for  help  to 
make  the  solution  of  their  problem  easier. 

Scientific  management  of  the  farm  home  and  of  woman's  work 
on  the  farm  must  be  established  before  the  community  at  large 
can  ask  for  much  of  their  help  in  solving  dvic  problems.    House- 

>  See  U.  S.  Bulletins.  No.  103.  Social  and  Labor  Needs  of  Fann  Women. 
No.  104.  Domestio  Needs  of  Fann  Women.  No.  105.  Educational  Needs  of 
Fann  Women.    No.  106.    Economic  Needs  of  Fann  Women. 
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hold  labor  must  be  decreased  by  remodeling  old  houses  and  exer- 
cising greater  thought  in  the  construction  of  new  homes ;  labor- 
saving  devices  must  be  introduced  not  only  but  instruction  must 
be  given  in  regard  to  their  use.  Better  system  in  the  general 
routine  of  work  could  be  effected,  the  expenditure  of  labor  being 
thereby  greatly  eliminated,  and  time  being  released  for  other 
activities  which  would  give  greater  joy  to  living. 

2.  Prevention  of  disease  and  care  of  the  sick.  —  According  to 
a  recent  report  on  rural  hedlth  conditions  prepared  by  Dr.  Thomas 
D.  Wood,  Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Health  Problems  of  the 
National  Council  of  Education^  it  would  seem  very  urgent  that 
steps  be  taken  to  give  the  help  asked  for  by  the  farm  women  them- 
selves and  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  supplement  the  natural 
health-promoting  advantages  of  the  country  with  such  information 
as  is  needed.  Fresh  air,  sunshine,  and  physical  activity  cannot 
combat  all  the  evils  which  may  result  from  the  utter  disregard  of 
the  principles  of  hygienic  living.  An  understanding  of  the  need  for 
a  pure  water  supply,  for  improved  methods  of  sewage  disposal,  for 
safeguards  that  will  prevent  the  spread  of  infectious  and  con- 
tagious diseases  will  result  in  an  exercise  of  greater  intelligence  in 
caring  for  the  health  of  rural  populations  and  must  eventually 
reduce  the  mortality. 

The  city  mother  has  easy  access  to  medical  service  and  advice ; 
the  clinic,  disi>ensary,  and  visiting  nurse  are  dose  at  hand  and  legal 
protection  in  health  matters  is  offered ;  there  is  greater  assurance 
of  pure  milk  and  pure  water  in  the  city  than  in  the  country  and 
greater  conscious  effort  to  protect  children  and  adults  from  those 
things  which  undermine  health.  Comparisons  between  city  and 
country  are  unnecessary ;  it  is  only  reasonable  that  rural  health 
problems  be  given  the  attention  they  require  and  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  rural  health  situation  be  appreciated  by  those  whose 
influence  and  ability  are  needed  in  this  direction.  Cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  all  existing  organizations 
is  essential  to  bring  about  adequate  rural  health  supervision.  No 
one  stands  in  a  better  position  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 

^  HMith  BumUiah  for  Rural  Schoa  ChiOdrea. 
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health  conditions  in  a  community  than  does  the  intelligent  home 
economics  worker  and  she  should  do  her  large  part  to  establish  such 
organizations  as  will  result  in  adequate  supervision  of  rural  health, 
and  do  all  in  her  power  to  assist  mothers  in  maintaining  and  pro- 
moting the  health  of  their  families  in  response  to  the  earnest  appeals 
that  have  been  and  are  being  made.  Already  the  rural  nurse  and 
medical  inspection  in  the  rural  school  are  gaining  favor,  and  with 
the  organization  of  counties  for  the  improvement  of  all  rural  con- 
ditions we  may  expect  great  progress  along  this  line. 

3.  Care  of  babies  and  little  children.  —  The  need  for  knowledge 
in  the  care  of  babies  has  always  been  urgent,  but  possibly  never  more 
so  than  now  when  human  life  has  taken  on  new  values.  The  rising 
value  of  the  baby  is  being  demonstrated  in  many  ways.  The 
Children's  Bureau  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  .may 
be  given  credit  for  initiating  a  widespread  interest  in  better  babies 
and  baby-week  campaigns;  the  health  departments  of  various 
states  and  of  many  cities  do  very  effective  work.  Many  private 
benevolent  agencies  whose  sole  interest  is  to  reduce  infant  mortality 
are  cooperating  with  health  boards  and  are  making  it  possible  to 
secure  necessary  medical  attention  and  pure  milk  for  thousands  of 
babies.  This  type  of  organization,  however,  limits  its  work  too 
largely  to  urban  populations.  The  country  mother's  needs  have 
never  been  adequately  and  systematically  met.  The  needs  are 
just  as  great  and  her  requests  for  help  in  the  rearing  of  her  children 
should  be  met 

4.  Food  problems.  —  The  farmer's  wife  has  to  meet  a  variety  of 
problems  in  connection  with  feeding  her  family.  She  has  this 
advantage  over  her  sister  in  the  city,  it  is  possible  in  most  cases  to 
produce  all  the  essentiab  for  home  consumption.  The  value  of 
fresh  milk,  butter,  eggs,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  meat  far  exceeds 
their  cost  of  production  especially  when  there  are  growing  children. 

Farmers  as  well  as  their  wives  need  to  appreciate  the  importance 
of  a  varied,  well-cooked,  well-selected  diet  for  their  families  to  the 
end  that  they  w31  give  at  least  as  mudi  attention  to  the  food  eaten 
at  the  table  as  is  given  to  the  balancing  of  rations  for  their  stock, 
and  they  should  plan  for  the  plowing  and  seeding  of  the  garden 
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plot  as  a  matter  of  fann  routiiie.  Much  has  been  learned  in  regard 
to  human  nutrition  that  has  not  yet  found  its  application  in  many 
rural  sections. 

The  need  for  better  food  preparation  is  also  strong.  Many 
country  women  are  exoeQent  cooks,  yet  not  all  have  learned  the  art, 
while  to  most  the  scientific  principles  are  unknown. 

Many  women  in  rural  districts  are  restricted  to  monotonous  diets 
during  certain  seasons  because  of  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  storing 
and  preserving  foods.  The  winter  meals  are  too  frequently  limited 
to  potatoes,  bread,  and  meat  with  the  resulting  need  for  sulphur  and 
molasses  in  the  spring.  The  great  need  for  food  production  and 
conservation  accompanied  by  canning,  preserving,  drying,  and 
otherwise  storing  all  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  productive 
not  only  of  thrift  but  will  result  in  everlasting  good  in  getting  on  our 
tables  a  greater  variety  of  foods  necessary  to  the  promotion  and 
maintenance  of  good  health  than  ever  before  known.  The  exten- 
sive use  of  cured  meats  necessary  in  the  country  caUs  for  greater 
intelligence  in  their  preservation  and  also  for  more  variety  in  their 
preparation  for  the  table.  A  pleasing  variety  of  meats  is  easily 
obtainable  with  so  much  information  in  regard  to  curing  and  can- 
ning at  hand.  The  care  of  food  in  the  home  where  refrigeration 
and  ice  are  unknown  quantities  is  another  problem  that  needs  atten- 
tion and  is  being  satisfactorily  solved  through  the  use  of  the  iceless 
refrigerator  in  some  of  our  southern  states.  Many  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  question  of  food  has  been  given  undue 
emphasis  by  our  home  economics  teachers,  but  the  food  needs  are 
so  apparent  that  it  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  food  values  and 
food  preparation  until  greater  results  become  evident 
(  5.  Clothing  problems.  —  Yet  another  problem  that  confronts 
the  farm  woman  is  that  of  clothing  her  family.  Ifer  interest  in 
providing  pretty,  serviceable,  and  appropriate  clothing  for  herself 
and  her  daughters  is  evidenced  but  her  oppcvtunity  for  learning 
how  to  choose  materials  and  to  ccxistruct  garments  so  that  the 
results  are  satisfactory  has  not  been  great  and  consequently  the 
term  *'  countrified  "  has  a  significance  which  might  become  obso- 
lete could  more  instruction  be  given  along  this  line. 
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Farm  women  are  engaged  in  a  unique  industry  and  might  easily 
adopt  a  costume  better  suited  to  their  work  than  is  now  worn. 
The  farmerettes  have  aheady  contributed  something  worth  while  to 
the  solution  of  a  workaday  uniform.  Bloomers,  or  at  least  short 
skirts,  are  conducive  to  the  freedom  of  movement  required  by  any 
woman  working  first  in  the  garden,  then  with  the  poultry,  calves, 
or  other  live  stock.  The  morning  dew  and  the  unavoidable  soO 
make  for  bedraggled  skirts  and  the  unattractive  appearance  of 
many  women.  The  changing  of  garments  when  desirable  for  house 
wear  would  not  take  the  time  and  energy  that  the  laundering  of 
dresses  and  skirts  requires,  while  the  di£Ference  in  feeling  and  appear- 
ance would  give  added  pleasure  to  the  day's  work.  ''  Appropriate- 
ness, suitability,  and  simplicity  "  are  ever  applicable  terms  and  when 
understood  aright  will  result  in  better  choice  of  materials  and 
styles. 

The  questions  of  time  and  energy  expenditure  are  so  great  in 
connection  with  the  dothes  problem  that  only  well-made,  easily 
laundered  garments  have  a  right  to  a  place  in  the  wardrobe  of  the 
busy  woman  who  does  her  own  work.  An  understanding  of  textiles 
and  a  knowledge  of  sewing  will  make  this  possible,  while  intelligence 
in  laundering  and  caring  for  all  articles  of  clothing  will  extend  the 
life  of  all  garments  and  release  time  for  the  busy  housewife. 

Home  economics  extension  service.  —  A  factor  in  rural  home 
betterment.  —  The  above  is  but  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  confront  the  farmer's  wife.  Their  significance  is  of 
national  importance  and  already  much  direct  service  has  been 
rendered  through  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Its  various  bureaus,  through  bulletins  and  other  publications,  have 
contributed  much  valuable  information  designed  to  be  of  practical 
help  to  the  housewife  and  much  has  been  done  through  the  various 
types  of  extension  schools  and  farmers'  institutes  organized  by  and 
attached  to  the  agricultural  colleges.  Short  practical  courses  of 
instruction  have  been  given  at  the  agricultural  colleges  while  many 
localities  have  availed  themselves  of  the  instruction  given  through 
the  movable  schoob.  Demonstrations,  illustrated  lectures,  con- 
ferences, exhibits,  demonstration  trains,  fairs,  etc.,  have  for  many 
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years  been  interesting  and  valuable^f actors  in  promoting  farm  home 
betterment. 

The  influence  of  the  Smith-Lever  Ad.  —  Nothing  has  ever  been 
of  greater  importance  in  the  history  of  Home  Economics  than  the 
passage  of  the  Cooperative  Agricultural  Extension  Act,  or  Smith- 
Lever  Act  in  July,  1914.  Through  the  funds  which  it  made  possible 
and  through  the  new  organization  which  it  effected^  extension  work 
in  agriculture  and  Home  Economics  has  had  a  phenomenal  growth. 
It  has  resulted  in  the  organization  of  farm  women  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  and  studying  their  needs  under  the  sympathetic  assist- 
ance of  trained  leadership. 

The  Covnty  Farm  Bureau.  —  State-wide  extension  service  has 
been  carried  on  for  many  years  and  the  extension  department  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  is  responsible  for  the  work,  but  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  County  Farm  Bureau  is  of  more  recent  origin. 
The  bureau  is  an  organization  made  up  largely  of  farmers,  farmers' 
wives,  and  others,  who  are  interested  in  investigating  and  promoting 
all  that  pertains  to  better  and  more  prosperous  living  in  the  country. 

The  home  demonstration  agent.  —  A  complete  county  organi- 
zation, however,  is  not  effected  until  the  bureau  has  employed  a 
home  demonstration  agent.  The  'farm  home  and  the  farm  busi- 
ness are  so  dependent  upon  each  other  that  they  cannot  be  separated, 
each  includes  the  other,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  a  trained  woman  will 
have  a  more  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  home  problems  than 
will  most  county  farm  agents  and  this  has  led  to  the  employment  of 
women,  to  assist  in  the  direction  of  various  projects  undertaken  by 
farm  women.  The  work  parallels  that  of  the  county  farm  agent. 
It  is  still  an  undefined  field,  full  of  possibilities.  The  work  of  the 
woman  on  the  farm  is  not  limited  to  the  home  but  because  of 
the  greater  need  for  the  solution  of  home  problems  and  the  easy 
entrance  to  the  woman's  interests  through  her  home,  women 
trained  in  Home  Economics  have  been  chosen  to  take  up  the  work. 
The  great  need  for  help  in  the  food  conservation  problems  and  the 
financial  help  given  through  the  War  Emergency  Act  have  greatly 
increased  the  numbers  of  home  demonstration  agents,  but  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  their  work  will  prove  so  valuable  that  no  county  will 
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ever  feel  able  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  home  demonsiXBf 
tion  agent. 

Qirb'  dvbs,  —  The  girk'  dub  had  its  origin  in  the  canning  dub 
work  of  the  South  in  1910,  following  the  great  success  achieved  by 
the  boys'  dubs.  This  type  of  organization  is  now  nation  wide  and 
is  no  longer  limited  to  tomato  growing  and  canning,  but  extends  to 
any  field  of  the  girls'  interests  and  activities.  From  the  desire  for 
greater  economic  production  through  the  marketing  of  garden 
produce  and  poultry,  and  the  provision  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  the  home  table,  the  dub  idea  has  entered  the  home  and  has  been 
responsible  for  promoting  an  interest  in  all  kinds  of  activities  within 
the  home.  There  is  something  peculiarly  attractive  to  girb  in  dub 
membership.  Cooperation  and  competition  with  satisfactory 
rewards  have  resulted  in  success  and  achievements  of  real  signifi« 
canoe.  The  purposes  of  dub  work  are  being  fulfilled  and  its  eco- 
nomic, educational,  and  social  values  recognized.  Greater  pro- 
ductivity through  the  agricultural  dubs  has  been  of  value  to  the 
state  and  has  given  the  girl  a  sense  of  her  earning  capadty  at  home ; 
greater  variety  in  the  diet  of  the  family  has  been  made  possible 
through  the  supply  of  fresh  and  canned  fruits  and  vegetables ;  the 
home  arts  have  stimulated  greater  interest  in  home-making  on  the 
farm,  and  through  her  daughter's  help  the  mother  has  been  reUeved 
of  some  of  the  work,  and  a  doser  bond  has  been  established  between 
the  two  because  of  their  common  interests.  Where  the  teacher 
in  the  community  has  been  a  factor  in  promoting  dub  work  a 
stronger  contact  has  been  made  between  the  home  and  school  by 
providing  common  ground  for  teacher  and  parent.  Above  this, 
the  dub  activity  has  developed  the  girl  through  the  opportunity 
given  to  exercise  her  initiative  and  leadership.  The  responsi- 
bility to  the  group  in  regard  to  her  project  has  prompted  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  so  much  needed  everywhere,  and  her  interest  in 
conmiunity  life  has  been  strengthened.  Club  meetings  have  given 
her  contact  with  others  and  have  made  for  a  form  of  sodal  life  that 
has  too  long  been  lacking  for  girk  who  live  in  the  country. 

Other  educational  values  through  reading  bulletins,  outlining  and 
describing  projects;   writing  for  information;   recording  results; 
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estimatiiig  time  and  cost ;  marketing  her  products  and  doing  other 
business  in  connection  with  her  project  have  all  made  the  work 
worth  while  and  have  made  dub  leaders  everywheie  feel  that  the 
dub  is  here  to  stay. 

Home  Sconomics  in  the  sdiools.  —  Oirb*  dvba  a  feature  of  school 
ioork,  —  The  value  of  these  agricultural,  industrial,  and  home 
economics  dubs  cannot  be  overestimated,  but  if  they  are  to  become 
a  permanent  feature  in  all  communities  and  all  girb  are  to  receive 
their  benefits,  they  should  be  allied  with  the  school  system.  It  is  a 
serious  mistake  to  build  up  a  line  of  work  outside  the  school  system 
and  parallel  to  it.  Schoob  are  recognized  permanent  institutions, 
and  home  economics  work  done  through  the  schools  need  lose 
none  of  the  values  suggested  above  but  rather  the  values  will  be 
increased  through  the  rich  contribution  made  to  the  school  life 
of  the  girl  and  the  attending  greater  interest  in  other  school 
subjects  which  will  ensue.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  work 
will  have  greater  educational  value ;  methods  of  work  can  be  more 
carefully  directed,  underlying  prindples  can  be  taught  at  the  time 
when  application  can  be  made,  results  can  be  studied  and  compared 
and  school  credit  be  given.  The  teacher,  with  the  hdp  of  the  club 
leader  or  demonstration  agent,  should  be  able  to  initiate  projects, 
the  working  out  of  which  will  motivate  the  school  work,  and  which 
will  be  a  strong  factor  in  redirecting  and  revitalizing  rural  education. 

There  is  great  need  for  introducing  new  subject  matter  into  our 
rural  school  curriculums  and  for  revitalizirvg  the  old  subjects,  in 
order  to  keep  boys  and  girb  in  school  and  possibly  to  inspire  them 
to  continue  their  education  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  The  in- 
troduction of  farm  and  home  problems  of  interest  to  the  pupils  is 
one  direct  means  of  doing  thb. 

The  increased  interest  on  the  part  of  patrons  when  work  of  a 
practical  nature  has  been  undertaken  has  been  demonstrated. 
There  results  a  greater  willingness  to  improve  school  conditions, 
to  employ  better  teachers,  and  to  make  the  school  what  in  former 
days  it  used  to  be,  the  center  of  interest  in  the  community. 

In  order  to  achieve  best  results  it  is  quite  essential  that  there  be 
strong  cooperation  between  dub  leaders  and  school  teachers.    They 
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must  be  mutually  helpful  for  each  must  depend  upon  the  other  for 
success  in  canying  out  projects.  The  woman  trained  in  home 
economics  has  her  fund  of  subject  matter,  but  frequently  has  had  no 
experience  in  dealing  with  rural  school  problems,  while  the  rural 
teacher  must  depend  for  subject  matter  and  special  methods  upon 
the  dub  leader. 

Ofowing  demand  for  reg%dar  mdrudion  in  the  home-^making  svb- 
jeete.  —  However  popular  dub  activities  may  be,  dub  membership 
b  optional  and  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  a  definite  place  in  the 
sdiool  program  for  instruction  in  the  home-making  subjects.  They 
have  long  since  found  their  way  into  the  urban  schools  and  proved 
their  worth  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  reorganized  rural 
school  curriculums,  education  for  the  home  must  have  a  place.  If 
the  subject  has  a  value  is  it  not  important  that  all  girb  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  study  it  ?  Have  not  sdence  and  art  much  to  con- 
tribute toward  making  home  life  on  the  farm  more  beautiful  and 
satisfying?  Have  we  not  made  much  progress  in  connection  with 
food  problems  that  would  be  of  especial  interest  to  this  girl  who, 
more  than  any  other,  produces  and  prepares  foods  daily?  Or  in 
connection  with  clothing  which  might  help  her  in  solving  problems 
connected  with  her  own  and  the  family  wardrobe?  Is  there  not 
mudi  in  connection  with  art  and  sanitation  in  the  home  and  door- 
yard  that  would  have  fascination  for  her  and  which  would  lead  her 
to  make  her  immediate  environment  more  beautiful  and  healthful? 
Does  the  farmer's  daughter  appreciate  her  place  in  her  family,  and 
as  a  member  of  her  community  to  the  extent  that  she  cooperates 
with  her  neighbors  in  building  up  the  community  spirit  so  essential 
in  solving  all  rural  problems?  No  one  who  understands  the 
country  girl's  problems  and  who  appreciates  what  Home  Economics 
has  to  offer  will  doubt  for  a  moment  their  worth  to  her  and  their 
increased  significance  when  made  a  regvdar  part  of  the  school  pro- 
gram. Taught  by  a  skillful  teacher  who,  as  a  usual  thing,  has  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  young  girls,  no  one  subject  will  have 
greater  influence  in  developing  the  giri  than  will  Home  Economics. 

It  is  only  right  and  natural  that  the  attention  of  home  economics 
teachers  be  directed  to  the  country  and  the  rural  schoob  so  that 
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oontditions  there  may  be  better  understood.  Rural  school  edu- 
cators are  asking  for  help,  but  only  intelligent  help  baaed  upon  a 
first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situation  will  be  of  value.  Fann  home 
problems  are  different  from  those  confronting  the  dty  home,  and 
nural  school  conditions  differ  from  urban  conditions,  consequently 
there  must  be  a  knowledge  of  these  and  a  reorganization  of  home 
economics  subject  matter  adapted  to  the  rural  home  and  school 
situation  if  the  greater  benefit  is  to  result. 

School  credit  for  home  vxnk}  — ^^In  some  localities  where  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  on  any  practical  home-making  work  in  the 
school,  school  credit  for  certain  types  of  work  done  at  home  may 
be  given.  The  recognition  given  to  the  work  by  the  school  tends  to 
stimulate  the  girls^  interest  in  performing  home  duties  and  where 
the  work  is  supervised  or  checked  up  by  some  competent  person 
should  result  in  the  formation  of  right  attitudes  of  mind  and  good 
habits  of  work. 

Credit  given  for  home  work  based  upon  the  '*  home  project '' 
idea  carries  with  it  real  significance  as  it  is  presupposed  that 
definite  instruction  will  be  carried  out  if  the  project  is^undertaken, 
and  that  in  general,  the  work  will  be  supervised  and  results  checked. 
Through  the  co5peration  of  the  extension  service  and  the  rural 
school  this  scheme  is  feasible  and  seems  to  offer  one  of  the  best  ways 
of  stimulating  an  interest  in  the  home  activities  and  making  the 
work  a  real  part  of  the  school  program. 

Even  though  the  school  offers  good  instruction  and  gives  ample 
school  time  for  practical  work  every  girl  should  be  encouraged  to 
practice  at  home  what  she  has  learned  at  school  and  to  report  the 
results  of  her  efforts.  Nothing  will  please  the  girl's  mother  more  and 
stimulate  her  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school  than  to  have  her 
daughter  show  increased  interest  in  the  home  duties  because  of 
what  she  has  learned  at  school.  This  is  one  sure  means  of  bringing 
about  the  spirit  of  codperation  between  home  and  school  so  much 
desired. 

The  hot  limch.  —  The  question  of  the  proper  feeding  of  school 
children  is  fast  making  its  way  into  the  rural  communities.  One 
a  Bead  Alden&an's  Sehool  Cr$dU/or  Horn  Work, 
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has  but  to  become  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  sdiool  lunch  and 
its  effects  upon  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of  the  pupib  to 
appreciate  its  worth.  The  preparation  and  serving  of  at  least  one 
hot  dish  eadi  day  to  supplement  the  lunch  brought  from  home 
should  become  a  part  of  the  daily  routine  in  all  country  schools 
where  children  carry  their  lunches. 

It  will  take  some  time  to  convince  parents  of  the  value  of  this, 
especially  where  they  fed  their  own  children  are  well  fed.  They 
do  not  always  understand  that  malnutrition  is  not  always  caused  by 
lade  of  food  but  very  often  by  overfeeding  or  by  incorrect  food 
habits.  When  once  they  are  brought  to  realize  the  benefits  of  the 
hot  noon  meal  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  making  provision  for  it. 

Perhaps  no  better  testimony  of  the  value  of  the  hot  lunch  can  be 
given  than  the  following  written  by  one  who  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  the  hot  lunch  in  the  rural  schoob  of  one  of  the 
Canadian  provinces. 

One  could  list  a  great  many  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  hot  lundi.  Of 
first  importance  is  the  fact  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  to  study  and 
plan  proper  food  for  children  and  where  this  has  been  done  teachers  report 
better  h^th  standards  which  result  in  higher  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
children.  From  personal  experience  I  found  I  had  very  few  dull  or  listless 
children  in  the  afternoon  as  compared  with  the  time  when  we  ate  cold 
lunchra.  In  addition  to  the  improved  standards  in  health  and  efficienpy 
it  has  a  splendid  socializing  value.  It  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
devdop  a  cooperative  spirit  among  the  school  children  as  well  as  a  co5pera- 
tive  spirit  between  the  school  and  the  home. 

The  hot  lundi  system  affords  an  opportunity  to  co5perate  with  the 
homes  in  teaching  proper  table  manners  and  other  desirable  courtesies. 
It  helps  to  raise  die  dignity  of  household  labor  and  the  result  has  been 
that  boys  and  girls  become  more  valuable  helpers  in  the  home. 

Another  exodlent  result  has  been  that  wherever  hot  lunch  work  has  been 
introduced  it  has  created  a  desire  to  know  more  about  food  values,  food 
production^  etc. 

Many  questions  in  regard  to  establishing  this  work  will  at  once 
present  themselves  to  the  teacher.  No  one  who  has  not  had  some 
training  or  experience  to  justify  her  should  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  feeding  school  children  without  getting  all  the  expert 
advice  possible.    Country  teachers  may  get  the  hdp  of  the  home 
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demonstration  agent  of  the  county,  or  possibly  some  other  person 
trained  in  Home  Economics  may  be  available  for  help. 

The  problem  of  equipment  is  always  one  that  calls  for  con- 
sideration. Chapter  XIII  should  be  read  in  this  connection.  Each 
school  will  have  its  own  conditions  to  meet  and  must  be  governed 
by  them.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  floor  and  wall  space,  the 
aims  of  the  work  and  other  local  factors  must  be  considered.  How- 
ever, there  are  some  things  which  will  be  necessary  in  every  situ- 
ation. Wherever  food  is  prepared  and  served,  there  must  be  a  table 
on  which  to  work,  storage  space,  a  stove,  cooking  and  serving 
utensils,  and  deaning  equipment 

The  working  apace,  or  table,  and  storage  space  may  be  combined. 
Yi^ere  funds  are  available,  a  regular  kitchen  cabinet  with  table, 
shelves,  and  drawers  is  a  most  desirable  piece  of  furniture,  but  a 
good  substitute  may  be  provided  by  utilizing  a  strong,  well-made 
drygoods  box  of  suitable  size  and  shape.  Shelves  may  be  built  in 
and  a  door  hinged  on.  Drop  leaves  may  be  attached  to  the  sides 
to  increase  table  space  when  necessary.  Castors  should  be  provided 
to  facilitate  moving.  The  exterior  of  this  improvised  cabinet 
could  be  painted  some  desirable  color.  The  top  may  be  covered 
with  zinc  or  oilcloth.  The  interior  will  be  more  attractive  and 
sanitary  if  painted  white ;  no  oilcloth  or  paper  need  be  placed  on 
the  shelves. 

The  making  of  a  piece  of  furniture  of  this  type  o£Fer8  a  good 
project  for  older  pupils  and  need  cost  very  little. 

Sufficient  table  space  may  be  provided  by  a  drop  shelf  attached 
to  the  wall,  while  several  smaller  shelves  may  be  placed  above  for 
storing  food  and  utensils.  It  is  always  more  desirable,  however, 
to  store  all  supplies  in  closed  cupboards  of  some  kind  because  of 
the  dust  in  the  average  schoolroom. 

All  staple  groceries,  such  as  are  commonly  kept  on  hand,  should 
be  kept  in  dose-covered  containers.  Jars  or  cans  provided  with 
covers  may  be  used.  In  one  school  the  pupils  painted  ordinary 
coffee  cans  white  and  made  attractive  labeb  to  indicate  the  con- 
tents.   Larger  containers  such  as  five-  or  ten-pound  lard  budcets 

or  sirup  cans  may  be  used  for  flour,  meal,  sugar,  etc.    It  is  abso- 
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lutely  essential  to  keep  all  food  supplies  from  mice  and  all  other 
vermin  which  find  their  way  in  from  the  open  fields.         -ij    ^  I 

A  suitable  aUne  lot  cooking  purposes  must  be  provided.  Where 
the  low  flat  heater  is  used  for  heating  the  schoolroom,  it  answers 
very  well  for  cooking.  In  the  more  modem  schookooms  where 
the  jacketed  stove  is  installed  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  some 
other  kind  of  stove.  A  good  two-  or  three-burner  blue  flame  oQ 
stove  is  recommended.  It  is  safe,  and  if  kept  dean,  gives  good 
results.  The  more  explosive  fuel,  such  as  gasoline  and  alcohol, 
should  not  be  used  for  general  school  purposes.  An  oven  makes 
it  possible  to  provide  a  greater  variety  of  dishes  and  where  funds 
permit  one  should  be  purchased.  In  order  to  save  fuel,  and 
attention  to  cooking  processes  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupils, 
a  fireless  cooker  is  a  valuable  piece  of  equipment.  The  making 
of  the  cooker  offers  another  interesting  project  and  can  be 
accomplished  with  the  expenditure  of  littie  time  and  money. 

The  number  and  kind  of  cooking  uiensUs  will  depend  so  entirely 
upon  local  conditions  and  plan  of  work  that  a  detailed  list  seems 
inadvisable.  The  needs  of  the  school  should  be  studied  and 
adequate  provision  be  made  to  meet  them.  Serving  dishes  may 
form  a  part  of  the  equipment  or  each  child  may  bring  from  home 
as  needed.  It  is  more  attractive  to  have  ^^  the  dishes  uniform  and 
this  is  insured  only  when  they  form  a  part  of  the  regular  equipment. 
Paper  napkins  should  be  purchased  in  large  quantities  and  should 
be  supplied  to  each  child.  Toweb,  dishdoths,  deaning  doths, 
holders,  and  aprons  are  all  necessary  and  should  form  the  basis 
for  interesting  lessons  in  the  study  of  textiles  and  sewing. 

The  school  board  should  be  willing  to  provide  adequate  equip- 
ment for  the  hot  lunch  as  well  as  for  all  other  necessary  school 
work.  Where  this  is  not  possible  a  resourceful  teacher  and  pupib 
will  find  a  way  to  finance  it. 

The  furnishing  of  food  supplies  will  vary  in  different  localities. 
Ordinarily  there  is  no  lack  of  all  kinds  of  food  materiab  in  the 
country,  but  some  plan  must  be  devised  whereby  the  responsibility 
of  providing  them  is  distributed  among  the  various  families. 

It  b  advisable  to  call  the  patrons  together  and  let  them  formulate 
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iheir  own  plans  and  to  allow  the  pupOs  to  assume  a  good  share  of 
the  responsibility  in  seeing  that  the  plans  are  carried  out. 

The  organization  and  administration  of  the  work  calls  for  careful 
consideration.  It  is  desirable  that  all  pupils  share  in  the  practical 
work,  and  that  the  daily  routine  be  carried  on  by  committees  or 
groups  who  will  plan  their  work  so  as  to  disturb  the  school  as  little 
as  possible. 

One  teacher  who  has  been  successful  in  conducting  the  school 
lunch  divided  her  pupils  into  four  groups,  namely  the  cooks,  the 
servers  and  dish  washers,  the  housekeepers,  and  volunteer  workers. 
By  rotating  the  groups  all  pupils  had  opportunity  to  engage  in  all 
phases  of  work.  Very  wholesome  competition  between  boys  and 
giris  and  between  different  groups  resulted. 

One  hour  each  week,  preferably  sometime  Friday,  may  be  set 
aside  for  making  plans  for  the  following  week  and  for  giving  in- 
struction in  food  values,  preparation  of  new  dishes,  checking  up 
supplies,  etc  After  routine  has  been  established  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  carry  out  a  more  definitely  organized  sequence  of  lessons 
bringing  in  various  other  home-making  activities. 

The  preparation  and  serving  of  the  hot  lunch  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  of  introducing  home-making  into  the  rural  schools  and  of 
stimulating  an  interest  in  the  subject,  but  no  one  should  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  the  routine  preparation  of  hot  cocoa,  soup, 
baked  potatoes,  etc.,  and  the  necessary  dish  washing  and  cleaning 
up,  constitutes  a  coiurse  in  home-making.  Where  introduced  the 
lundi  may  be  used  to  motivate  much  of  the  home-making  work  and 
can  be  made  to  serve  real  educational  ends. 

Home  economics  in  the  one-teacher  school.  —  CondiHona  to  be 
nut.  —  It  is  in  the  one-teacher  school  that  the  greatest  obstades 
to  the  introduction  of  any  new  subjects  will  be  met.  Conditions 
at  first  seem  so  unfavorable  to  Home  Economics.  The  day's  pro- 
gram is  abeady  overcrowded;  the  building  and  equipment  are 
seemingly  inadequate  to  present  needs;  many  of  the  350,000 
teachers  are  untrained ;  adequate  supervision  is  not  possible ;  and 
above  all  community  sentiment  is  not  alwa3rs  favorable  to  the 
addition  of  any  so-oilled  fads  or  friUs.    Yet  12,000,000  country 
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diildien  are  worth  strong  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  believe 
that  education  for  the  home  will  promote  our  national  welfare  and 
who  know  that  the  home  and  school  must  progress  together. 
Conviction  of  its  worth  and  a  willingness  to  help  where  help  is 
most  needed  will  finally  put  Home  Economics  within  reach  of  every 
country  girl.  Through  the  madiinery  already  set  in  motion  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  intense  interest  in  rural  educa- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  educators  every  obstacle  will  vanish  in  time. 
1.  The  plea  of  the  crowded  curriculum  must  be  heard  and  must 
be  answered.  No  doubt  many  of  the  nonessentials  so  long  carried 
may  be  eliminated  from  the  curriculum  and  better  organisation  of 
subject  matter  through  correlation  will  make  room  for  home  efx>- 
nomics.  The  bringing  together  of  subjects  or  parts  of  subjects 
that  are  naturally  related  not  only  saves  time  but  increases  teadung 
efficiency.  The  following  illustration  shows  how  the  regular  school 
subjects  were  made  more  worth  while  through  their  application  to 
home  affairs.^ 

Arithmetic  naturally  finds  its  most  practical  and  helpful  exerdse  in 
connection  with  agriculture,  manual  training,  or  some  other  concrete  sub- 
ject. In  a  class  in  Home  Economics  in  a  consolidated  school,  the  matter 
of  artistic  designs  in  wall  paper  was  under  discussion.  It  was  discovered 
that  nearly  every  girl  in  the  dass  came  from  a  hc^ne  where  papering  was 
soon  to  be  done.  Here  then  was  the  opportunity  to  correlate  the  work  in 
Home  Economics,  art,  and  arithmetic  Designs  for  the  paper  of  diffefent 
rooms,  such  as  bedrooms,  living  rooms,  and  parlors,  were  made  as  a  part  of 
the  study  in  drawing  and  art  and  sent  to  a  near-by  dealer,  who  supi^ed 
samples  as  nearly  like  the  designs  as  possible  to  be  stucfied  at  sdiool. 
Booms  were  measured,  the  requ&ed  amoimt  of  pi4)er  was  computed  and 
the  cost  of  papering  each  different  room  was  found.  The  class  woiked  at 
the  problems  involved  with  great  interest,  and  soon  found  themselves  able, 
not  only  to  determine  the  types  of  paper  best  suited  to  various  rooms  but 
also  to  find  the  cost  accuratdy  and  quickly.  This  line  of  study  naturally 
led  to  the  question  of  paints  and  varnishes,  and  much  useful  infonnation 
was  gathered  concerning  the  composition  and  value  of  different  brands. 
Color  schemes  for  individual  rooms  were  worked  out,  and  suitable  carpets, 
rugs,  and  curtains  decided  on.  In  each  case  materials  and  cost  were  taken 
into  account,  the  girls  learning  many  new  facts  concerning  textiles  and 
coloring  stuffs  and  developing  ability  in  household  arithmetic.  The 
reason  why  nature  study,  gardening,  cooking,  com  judging,  the  handicrafts 
and  school  excursions  are  the  best  basis  for  correlation  is  that  they  involve 

1  Better  Rural  Schools,    By  Betts  and  HaU. 
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practical  and  unmediate  interests  and  supply  the  neceaaity  for  language, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  drawing,  etc 

Practical  work  gives  the  pupil  something  to  think  abatd,  conse- 
quently he  will  have  something  to  talk  about  and  to  write  about. 
No  better  motive  for  prompting  good  oral  and  written  English 
could  be  given,  while  the  need  for  spelling  words  in  daily  use  is 
easily  accomplished  through  the  written  ezerdse.  History  and 
geography  will  also  take  on  new  meaning  when  studied  in  con- 
nection with  home  and  farm  problems,  while  proficiency  in  oral  and 
silent  reading  will  be  attained  because  information  in  regard  to 
the  practical  activities  must  be  obtained  from  the  printed  page. 
The  excuse  of  the  crowded  curriculum  must  be  set  aside,  for  instead 
of  crowding  out  other  studies,  the  home-making  subjects  absorb 
them  and  furnish  a  real  motive  for  acquiring  the  facts  which  before 
conveyed  little  meaning  in  the  life  of  the  child. 

2.  The  average  one-room  school  building  does  not  seem  very 
hospitable  to  the  introduction  of  Home  Economics,  for  to  many 
minds  the  subject  is  associated  with  laboratories  and  elaborate 
equipment.  At  first  thought  the  preparation  of  food  presents 
itself  as  the  embodiment  of  the  subject  and  false  notions  in  regard 
to  the  requirements  for  this  work  arise.  Much  valuable  work  may 
be  given  with  very  little  equipment  but  as  in  the  teaching  of  other 
subjects  it  should  be  as  adequate  as  may  be  afforded.  The 
boxlike  style  of  architecture  of  the  one-room  school  will  give  way 
to  something  more  modem  in  time,  but  the  introduction  of  our 
subject  cannot  wait  for  this;  beginnings  must  be  made  in  the 
buildings  now  in  use. 

Where  the  preparation  of  food  has  been  found  feasible  clever 
teachers  have  converted  a  cloak-room  or  a  comer  of  the  front  of  the 
schoolroom  into  a  "  kitchen  "  for  the  purpose.  One  teacher  set 
aside  the  platform  to  this  end,  another  erected  a  tent  in  the  yard, 
while  in  many  districts  a  lean-to  has  been  erected.  The  lean-to 
or  the  possible  basemait  room  afford  better  opportunity  for  the 
practical  work  where  classes  are  larger.  In  visits  to  many  schools 
not  one  was  found  impossible  from  the  standpoint  of  placing  ade- 
quate kitchen  equipment,  while  in  nearly  every  instance  the  intro- 
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duction  of  the  right  phase  oi  Home  Economics  would  have  resulted 
in  more  attractive  schoobooms  and  school  yards.  Like  charity. 
Home  Economics  should  begin  at  home,  and  in  all  cases  the  school- 
room should  be  the  '^  home  "  during  the  introduction  of  the  work. 
The  making  of  the  schoolroom  a  more  beautiful  and  attractive 
place  in  which  to  live,  and  cleaning  and  improving  the  school  yard 
offer  splendid  problems,  the  working  out  of  which  develops  a  de- 
sirable attitude  of  mind  and  creates  an  interest  in  school  and  school 
work  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  effort  expended  by  the  teacher 
or  pupib.  Through  the  work  done  in  the  schoolroom  the  principles 
of  art  and  sanitation  should  find  a  way  into  the  homes  of  the  girb 
and  where  the  teaching  has  been  skillful  this  is  bound  to  occur. 

Instead,  then,  of  offering  poor  schoolhouses  as  an  excuse  for 
excluding  the  subject  from  the  curriculum  they  should  form  a 
nucleus  for  the  work  and  should  develop  into  attractive  places 
where  school  work  may  be  done. 

The  use  of  the  "  Teacherage,''  ^  which  is  fast  becoming  popular 
as  a  laboratory  for  the  home-making  work,  seems  one  of  the  best 
solutions  from  the  standpoint  of  the  subject.  In  the  homelike 
environment  which  should  here  be  found,  all  phases  of  home-making 
could  be  taught  and  applied.  The  motive  to  do  good  work  would 
be  great  and  the  application  of  principles  to  a  real  situation  would 
no  doubt  result  in  a  more  direct  transfer  of  training  into  the  girPs 
own  home. 

3.  The  large  numbers  of  untrained  teachers  in  our  rural  schoob 
should  cause  greater  concern  on  the  part  of  all  interested  in  the 
future  men  and  women  of  our  country  than  evidently  has  been  felt, 
but  not  all  rural  school  teachers  are  untrained.  There  are  enough 
splendid  women  teachers  in  every  county  who  if  they  understood 
the  value  of  Home  Economics,  and  chose  to  do  so,  could  make  their 
schools  demonstration  schools  for  a  wide  area.  One  good  teacher 
bent  on  transforming  her  school  from  the  old  academic  type  into 
a  *'  life  school  '^  could  do  more  toward  promoting  the  right  kind 

1  T9acher9*  CoUage:  Bulletin  27.  1915 ;  Department  of  Education,  State 
of  Washington.  Citu  ComforU  for  Country  Ttather:  "  Eeview  of  Reviews.'! 
April,  1017.    By  Qeorse  Vincent. 
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of  nnal  school  and  rural  home  than  all  kinds  of  home  economics 
propagandists  can  do  at  long  range.  Through  her  influence  the 
younger  and  less  experienced  teachers  could  be  induced  to  attempt 
lines  of  work  before  thought  impossible.  The  principle  of  con- 
tagion manifests  itself  in  the  work  of  the  country  school  and  in 
country  teachers.  Discussions  of  new  lines  of  work  at  teachers' 
meetings^  teachers'  institutes,  reading  circles,  and  summer  schools 
create  an  interest  that  often  finds  expression  in  new  undertakings 
by  the  untrained  teacher. 

The  professionally  unqualified  teacher  really  has  no  place  in  our 
rural  schools,  but  so  long  as  she  b  there  all  possible  help  must  be 
given  to  supplement  her  lacks.  With  our  present  home  economics 
extension  service  every  rural  teacher  should  feel  free  to  call  upon 
state  and  county  leaders  for  help,  and  every  home  economics  worker 
in  the  state  or  county  should  keep  in  special  touch  with  the  one- 
room  teachers,  for  it  is  they  who  will  most  need  help  and  advice  in 
introducing  and  promoting  home-making  in  the  school,  and  who  will 
in  turn  assist  in  all  extension  work  with  boys  and  girls.     J 

Where  teachers  feel  they  cannot  teach  the  subject  it  is  often 
possible  for  several  adjoining  districts  to  employ  a  special  teacher 
for  the  purpose,  the  number  of  districts  depending  upon  distance, 
condition  of  roads,  and  other  local  factors.  By  sharing  the  expense 
of  employing  such  a  teacher  excellent  work  might  be  accomplished 
in  several  schools. 

In  several  rural  communities,  interested  and  able  women  of  the 
neighborhood  have  undertaken  to  instruct  children's  classes  at  the 
school  after  school  hours,  and  have  created  an  interest  in  certain 
phases  of  home-making ;  practical  cooking  and  sewing  usually  come 
in  for  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  other  household  activities. 

The  Crete  plan^  of  work  instituted  at  Crete,  Nebraska,  which 
provides  for  instruction  of  school  classes  in  the  homes  of  women  of 
the  town,  the  women  acting  as  instructors,  is  another  possible 
method  to  be  employed  in  rural  commimities  where  distances  are 
not  too  great. 

^  "  Crete  Flan."  Department  of  PuUio  Instruction.  linooln,  Nebraika, 
1911. 
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In  several  states  very  effective  work  in  Home  Economics  has  been 
conducted  by  teachers  in  training  in  some  near-by  normal  school. 
While  this  opportunity  does  not  present  itself  to  all  localities  there 
are  those  who  have  never  thought  of  utilizing  the  means  at  hand. 
Rural  schools,  not  too  far  distant  from  normal  schoob,  agricultural 
colleges,  and  other  colleges  where  Home  Economics  is  taught,  offer 
splendid  fields  for  practice  teaching  and  students  would  profit 
greatly  through  work  of  this  kind.  The  close  supervision  of  the 
teaching  by  experts  in  the  field  insures  a  better  quality  of  work 
than  the  average  untrained  rural  teacher  could  give.  One  half  day 
each  week  devoted  to  the  industrial  and  home-making  subjects 
would  be  time  well  spent.  No  rural  education  department,  training 
rural  teachers,  can  afford  to  overlook  opportunities  of  this  kind ; 
while  to  young  women  who  are  taking  a  home  economics  course  the 
opportunity  to  give  instruction  in  a  rural  school  might  become 
attractive  community  service. 

4.  Many  a  capable,  progressive  teacher  has  been  handicApped  in 
her  desire  to  introduce  new  ideas  into  her  school  work  because  of 
unfavorable  community  sentiment.  Many  parents  have  been  used 
to  thinking  of  the  school  in  terms  of  books  and  feel  that  an  edu- 
cation consists  of  *'  book  learning."  However,  this  attitude  is  no 
longer  universal  even  among  conservative  farmers.  They  are  feel- 
ing the  need  of  something  better  in  education  than  their  boys  and 
girb  are  getting,  and  when  they  can  be  convinced  of  the  worth 
of  any  new  departure,  they  will  give  their  moral  and  financial 
support.  When  necessary,  sentiment  in  favor  of  Home  Economics 
in  the  schools  can  be  created  in  various  ways ;  the  teacher  herself 
in  her  visits  to  the  homes  of  her  patrons  and  through  talks  at  any 
meetings  attended  by  the  parents  can  do  much ;  extension  workers 
may  exert  a  strong  influence ;  local  newspapers  can  publish  articles 
telling  its  values ;  but  probably  the  surest  way  of  appreciating  the 
worth  of  the  work  is  to  see  results  in  the  school  itself.  It  is  possibly 
safer  and  always  easier,  but  not  always  necessary,  to  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  community  behind  an  undertaking,  if  the  teacher  is  sure 
she  can  carry  it  through.  And,  too,  much  may  be  done  in  a  quiet, 
effective  way  without  having  any  disconcerting  effect  on  the  patrons. 
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Suggestions  for  planning  a  course  in  Home  Economics,  —  In  the 
choice  of  subject  matter  and  practical  work  the  principles  suggested 
on  page  288  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

1.  General  survey  course  reconunended.  —  Because  many  girb 
will  have  no  further  opportunity  to  take  up  any  systematic  study 
of  home-making  after  leaving  the  country  school  it  seems  most 
advisable  to  give  a  cross  section  of  the  entire  field  rather  than  to 
limit  the  work  of  a  detailed  course  in  any  one  phase,  i,e.  cooking 
or  sewing  as  is  the  tendency  in  some  schoob. 

2.  Basis  for  organizing  series  of  lessons.  —  For  the  sake  of  ad- 
ministrative purposes  it  is  wise  to  plan  a  series  of  lessons  to  extend 
over  a  period  of  two  years  so  arranged  that  the  work  of  neither  year 
is  dependent  upon  the  other.  This  makes  it  possible  for  the  girb 
in  the  upper  grades  to  form  a  single  class  permitting  new  pupib  to 
enter  each  year  without  repetition  for  those  who  remain.  This 
plan  is  easily  carried  out  by  arranging  the  work  on  the  short  unit 
basis.  Several  short  units  based  upon  problems  connected  with 
food,  clothing,  the  farm  home  and  yard,  care  of  children,  the  family 
and  home  ideab  can  be  so  organized  as  to  give  opportunity  to  study 
all  phases  of  home-making.  The  organization  of  the  series  of  lessons 
must  depend  entirely  upon  the  problems  undertaken  by  the  school 
and  it  caUs  for  the  most  serious  and  careful  planning  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  Each  teacher  should  feel  free  to  organize  the  work  to 
meet  the  needs  of  her  own  school  and  should  be  able  to  defend  her 
organization.  She  should  consider  the  needs  of  her  pupib,  and  of 
the  conununity,  as  well  as  their  interests  and  abilities  and  should  try 
to  build  the  home-making  work  into  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

One  teacher  may  find  it  most  satisfactory  to  base  her  lessons  upon 
the  school  lunch ;  another  may  find  the  seasonal  activities  on  the 
farm  a  good  basis ;  while  yet  another  may  find  that  beautifying 
the  schoolroom  and  school  grounds  affords  good  opportunity  to 
teach  principles  in  connection  with  making  the  home  and  dooryard 
more  healthful  and  attractive ;  neighborhood  industries  such  as 
fruit-growing,  dairying,  stock-rabing,  cotton-growing,  etc.,  often 
offer  a  basb  for  valuable  studies  in  connection  with  food,  clothing, 
etc. 
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In  general  the  amount  and  quality  of  home-making  work  done  in 
any  one->teacher  rural  school  will  depend  upon  the  vision  and  ability 
of  the  teacher.  She  should  be  encouraged  to  attempt  only  what 
she  can  qualify  herself  to  do  well,  but  some  work  should  be  begun 
in  every  school. 

3.  What  shalll  teach?  —  Many  rural  teachers  are  eager  to  intro- 
duce the  work  into  their  schools  but  do  not  know  how  to  proceed. 
Tliey  want  a  direct  answer  to  the  question,  ''What  shall  I  teach?  " 
This  may  be  answered  in  part  by  asking  in  return :  "What  should  a 
girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age  know  about  food,  clothing,  caring  for 
her  home?"  ''What  does  she  already  know?"  and  "What  can 
you  teach  her?" 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  in  connection  with  food,  our 
eighth  grade  graduate  should  have  an  appreciation  of  the  values 
of  foods  commonly  used.  She  should  know  how  to  plan,  prepare, 
and  serve  simple  meals  utilizing  these  foods  singly  or  in  simple 
combination.  She  should  know  how  to  care  for  foods  properly 
and  how  to  utilize  left  over  and  surplus  products.  In  addition  she 
should  have  an  interest  in  problems  of  production  and  distribution 
through  a  study  of  the  food  industries  of  her  own  locality. 

Many  country  girls  help  in  the  daily  preparation  of  meab  at 
home  and  will  not  find  the  actual  manipulation  of  materials  and 
utensils  as  difficult  as  the  average  city  girl.  This  makes  it  possible 
to  give  more  time  to  learning  principles  underlying  the  processes 
of  cookery  and  to  the  study  of  food  values,  etc.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  keep  in  mind  the  conditions  under  which  the  girls  must  work  in 
their  own  homes  and  help  them  to  adapt  what  they  learn  to  their 
own  situations.  The  standards  should  be  kept  a  little  above,  yet 
within  reach  of  the  families  represented. 

The  foods  commonly  used,  or  that  should  be  commonly  used,  and 
whose  values  and  place  in  the  dietary  should  be  appreciated  are 
readily  listed.  Fruits  and  vegetables,  cereals,  milk,  eggs,  meat, 
and  beverages  constitute  our  food  supply  and  afFord  the  basis  for 
any  work  in  foods  and  cooking.  Just  how  the  individual  teacher 
will  attack  the  study  must  be  left  to  her  to  decide.  Where  the 
school  lunch  is  established  the  food  lessons  should  make  a  direct 
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contribution  to  the  preparation  of  the  lunch,  but  where  this  is  not 
possible  the  home  meal  may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  series  of  lessons. 
**  What  shall  we  have  for  our  school  lunch?''  or  **  What  shall  we 
cook  for  breakfast? "  —  either  problem  can  be  used  to  serve  prac- 
tically the  same  purpose. 

The  value  of  fruit  in  the  diet  and  the  use  that  the  body  makes  of 
it  can  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  baking  of  the  apples  or  the 
fiftnning  of  the  peaches  whether  for  inunediate  consumption  at 
noon  or  whether  for  use  in  connection  with  another  meal.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  other  foods . 

For  the  sake  of  discussion  let  us  assume  that  the  unit  of  food  work 
is  to  be  based  upon  the  preparation  of  some  dish  to  be  served  as  a 
part  of  the  school  lunch ;  what  might  the  course  include  ? 

If  proper  food  combinations  are  to  be  made,  there  should  be  a 
knowledge  of  the  body's  needs  and  of  what  foods  will  meet  these 
needs.  Properly  directed,  it  should  not  be  long  before  children 
will  be  able  to  list  the  foods  that  give  strength  for  work,  that  supply 
building  and  repair  material,  and  that  serve  as  body  regulators. 
By  keeping  these  lists  on  charts,  or  on  the  board,  before  the  class 
and  seeing  that  each  list  is  represented  in  each  luncheon,  the  chil- 
dren will  soon  get  into  the  habit  of  analyzing  their  luncheons  and 
other  meals  as  well,  to  determine  whether  or  not  they  are  good. 
By  planning  the  luncheons  a  week  ahead,  the  part  brought  from 
home  can  be  made  to  supplement  the  hot  dish  prepared  at  school. 

In  the  planning  of  lessons  an  efFort  should  be  made  to  utilize 
available  food  in  season,  to  provide  for  recurring  and  modified 
sequences  of  lessons  for  the  sake  of  varying  the  lunches  and  for  the 
sake  of  reviewing  and  repeating  processes.  Holidays  and  all  festal 
occasions  should  be  utilized  for  some  special  lesson.  The  proper 
nourishment  of  the  child  should  ever  be  kept  in  mind  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  establish  good  eating  habits. 

With  all  of  the  above  considerations  in  mind  some  suggestions  in 
regard  to  sequence  and  subject  matter  connected  with  foods  may 
be  of  help.   Remember  it  is  to  be  adapted  to  situations,  not  adopted. 

Because  certain  foods  will  be  most  valuable  as  supplements  to 
the  child's  lunch  and  will  no  doubt  be  most  frequently  repeated 
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during  the  year  they  should  be  studied  as  early  as  possible  during 
the  course.  Every  one  b  agreed  that  fruits  and  vegetables  should 
form  a  part  of  the  daily  dietary  of  children.  Early  in  the  fall,  then, 
the  canning  and  storing  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  while  they  are 
still  plentiful,  should  be  taught.  The  composition  of  common 
fruits  and  vegetables  and  their  value  in  the  diet  may  be  emphasized 
during  the  practical  lesson  in  canning  the  tomatoes  or  peaches,  or 
while  the  alternating  layers  of  carrots  or  other  roots,  and  sand  are 
being  put  into  the  box  to  be  used  later  in  the  season.  Practical 
lessons  in  the  cooking  of  vegetables  in  a  variety  of  ways  may  be 
provided  for  during  the  school  year.  Their  generous  use  in  the 
child's  dietary  during  the  winter  will  be  of  greatest  value.  Creamed 
vegetables,  vegetable  soups,  scalloped  vegetables  are  all  easily 
prepared  and  by  planning  ahead  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  provide 
potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  celery,  onions,  canned  tomatoes, 
etc,  depending  upon  the  locality.  If  vegetables  are  not  easily 
obtainable,  there  is  even  greater  need  for  a  campaign  to  interest 
farmers  in  their  production  and  in  their  daily  use  as  articles  of  diet 
especially  where  there  are  growing  children. 

Milk  is  another  food  which  should  be  included  in  the  daily  dietary 
of  school  children,  and  where  school  lunches  are  prepared  should 
appear  more  often  perhaps  than  any  other  one  thing.  A  study  of 
milk  as  a  food  never  fails  to  be  of  interest.  It  is  easy  to  demonstrate 
its  value  as  a  food  to  country  boys  and  girls,  but  strange  to  say 
many  need  to  be  encouraged  to  use  it.  If  each  child  could  be 
encouraged  to  bring  a  pint  or  even  a  half  pint  of  milk  to  school  each 
day,  and  during  the  cold  weather  this  could  be  made  into  cocoa  or 
cream  soup,  or  a  part  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  cream  sauce  for 
vegetables  or  eggs  on  toast,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  good  effect 
upon  the  physical  condition  of  the  pupib. 

In  addition  to  the  study  of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  and  its 
proper  preparation,  the  care  of  milk  and  milk  products  in  the  home, 
the  care  of  milk  dishes,  and  the  need  for  cleanliness  in  the  handling 
of  milk  should  be  emphasized.  Country  boys  and  girls  frequently 
milk  the  cows  and  should  be  made  to  feel  their  responsibility  in 
keeping  the  milk  supply  pure. 
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Many  interesting  studies  in  connection  with  the  dairy  industry 
could  be  made  by  the  school  which  would  be  of  worth  to  the  com- 
munity. A  Babcock  tester  could  be  brought  in  for  a  short  time 
and  the  worth  of  the  milk  cows  in  the  community  proved.  Prob- 
lems in  arithmetic  would  present  themselves  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  immediate  contacts  between  home  and  school  would  be  made. 

The  worth  of  skim  milk,  butter  milk  and  sour  milk  and  whey  are 
not  difficult  to  demonstrate  when  once  the  composition  of  milk  is 
understood.  The  value  of  cottage  cheese  and  other  cheeses  as 
good  tissue-building  material  should  be  taught  and  provision  should 
be  made  for  their  frequent  use  in  the  school  lunch. 

The  principles  underlying  the  cooking  of  cheese  can  be  learned 
in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  the  dish  of  macaroni  and 
cheese  or  cheese  fondue  or  cheese  aovSL6,  any  of  which  make  good 
additions  to  the  school  lunch. 

A  study  of  cereab  should  find  an  early  place  in  the  unit  of  food 
work.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  when  the  winter  wheat  is  being  planted 
or  when  the  com  crop  is  being  harvested  the  interest  in  this  farm 
activity  should  be  utilized.  Why  the  wonders  of  that  grain  of 
wheat  and  that  kernel  of  com  have  not  been  revealed  to  all  country 
children  b  a  mystery  I  The  entire  school  should  be  engaged  in 
studying  some  one  of  the  many  phases  of  grain  production  and  the 
industries  that  grow  immediately  therefrom. 

In  connection  with  our  work  the  composition  of  cereak,  their 
value  as  human  food  and  especially  as  food  for  school  children,  and 
the  preparation  of  attractive  and  palatable  cereal  dishes  should  be 
taught.  Where  there  may  be  a  dislike  for  the  plain  cooked  cereal 
it  may  be  modified  by  the  addition  of  fruit  in  season,  or  made  into 
attractive  desserts.  The  dish  of  hot,  thoroughly  cooked  oatmeal 
served  with  nicely  baked  apple,  and  the  bottle  of  rich  milk  will 
make  the  school  lunch  on  a  cold  crisp  winter's  day  a  feast  to  be 
remembered.  No  one  from  choice  would  go  back  to  the  cold  fried 
egg  sandwich  or  the  cold  biscuit  with  the  piece  of  cold  fried  meat 
after  such  a  treat  I 

A  fireless  cooker  made  by  the  pupils  will  make  it  possible  to  serve 
hot  cereal  as  often  as  they  wish  with  very  little  trouble.    One  of  the 
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pupils  could  prepare  it  before  school  closed  in  the  af temoon,  put  it 
into  the  cooker,  and  pay  no  attention  to  it  until  morning  when 
it  would  need  reheating. 

Country  children  invariably  use  eggs  in  their  lunches  whether 
they  are  high  priced  or  not.  The  hard-cooked  egg  and  the  hard 
fried  egg  sandwich  are  found  in  many  little  tin  lunch  pails.  Why 
not  have  each  child  bring  the  egg  uncooked  some  morning,  and 
through  the  preparation  of  an  egg  dish  for  luncheon  teach  the 
underlying  principles  of  egg  cookery?  Scrambled  eggs,  creamed 
eggs,  custards,  even  omelets  might  be  attempted  each  in  their  turn 
during  the  year.  Eggs  are  frequently  much  abused  in  the  culinary 
process  and  as  for  variety  in  their  preparation  there  is  very  little. 
Studies  in  the  production  and  preservation  of  eggs  might  be  made. 
Instruction  in  handling  and  storing  could  be  given.  It  is  possible 
pupils  could  be  interested  in  forming  poultry  dubs  and  in  connection 
with  dub  work  aU  kinds  of  problems  would  come  in  for  considera- 
tion. Different  phases  of  the  subject  would  of  course  be  studied 
at  the  proper  season  of  the  year. 

The  use  of  meat  in  the  diet  and  the  prindples  underlying  its 
preparation  for  use  would  have  spedal  interestior  country  children 
during  that  midwinter  event  on  the  farm  —  butchering  time.  An 
understanding  of  the  structure  and  composition  of  meat  should 
make  quite  a  difference  to  the  girl  the  next  time  she  cooks  it  for 
the  home  meal.  Frying  may  give  way  to  other  methods  of  prepara- 
tion when  once  there  is  an  understanding  of  the  prindples  underly- 
ing the  cooking  of  meat. 

The  making  of  soups  and  stews,  possibly  the  broiling  of  steaks 
or  diops  over  the  glowing  coals  in  the  big  schoolroom  stove,  offer 
suggestions  for  ''  practical  lessons." 

I  The  care  of  meat  in  the  home,  the  preservation  of  meats,  the 
study  of  the  carcass  to  understand  the  cuts  of  meat,  afford  interesting 
and  valuable  topics  for  study.  Boys  and  girls  who  are  members 
of  pig  dubs  would  have  an  added  interest  in  the  whole  subject  of 
meat  production  and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  interesting 
them  in  the  problems  concerning  consumption.  There  is  great 
need  for  more  sdentific  methods  of  curing  and  caring  for  meat  in 
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the  country  and  possibly  when  it  is  given  some  attention  in  school, 
progress  in  the  right  direction  wiU  be  made  in  the  home. 

A  study  of  tea  and  coffee  should  find  a  place  in  the  course  of 
study.  The  making  of  the  beverages,  their  place  in  the  diet,  and 
the  proper  care  of  the  tea-pot  and  the  coffee-pot  should  be  taught. 
The  use  of  these  beverages  for  the  noon  lunch  should  not  be  tolouted, 
but  there  wiD  always  be  occasions  when  parents  and  other  adults 
gather  at  the  schoolhouse  and  on  which  occasions  children  may  have 
opportunity  to  prepare  beverages  as  a  part  of  the  refreshments. 

The  above  suggestions  based  upon  the  study  of  simple  foods  do 
not  preclude  the  making  of  any  simple  and  desirable  combinations 
of  food  products.  Provision  for  learning  to  make  bread,  cake,  and 
other  flour  mixtures,  salads,  and  desserts,  should  be  made  wherever 
possible.  Should  the  school  equipment  not  permit,  the  preparation 
of  various  dishes  at  home,  undertaken  as  home  project  work, 
should  be  encouraged.  Every  country  girl  should  know  how  to 
make  good  bread  and  should  understand  the  reasons  for  the  various 
processes.  A  study  of  yeast  and  other  leavening  agents  can  be  made 
and  once  their  nature  is  understood  the  young  cook  may  secure 
more  uniform  products.  Bread  contests  and  other  cooked  food 
contests  may  stimulate  groups  of  girb  to  their  best  efforts.  Em- 
phasis, however,  should  be  placed  on  common  foods  well  prqpared 
rather  than  upon  elaborate  dishes  of  any  kind. 

Whenever  food  is  prepared  at  school,  and  especially  is  this  true 
if  the  hot  lunch  is  a  school  feature,  attention  to  service  should  be 
given.  The  individual  service  should  be  placed  upon  the  pupil's 
desk,  unless  a  long  table  may  be  provided,  and  the  entire  school 
should  consider  the  luncheon  period  a  matter  of  school  routine. 
Table  manners  and  social  customs  are  easily  taught. 

Cleaning  up  after  lunch  gives  all  kinds  of  opportunity  for  teach- 
ing various  phases  of  housework.  Washing  dishes,  caring  for  left- 
over food,  disposing  of  garbage,  sweeping  the  floor,  cleaning  the 
stove,  washing  the  dish  towels,  are  all  necessary  pieces  of  work 
and  if  wisely  distributed  wiU  not  be  a  burden  to  any  one.  Even 
the  teacher  after  the  work  is  organized  should  have  part  of  the  noon 
hour  free. 
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In  oonnection  with  textiles  and  dothing  the  girl  of  fourteen 
years  of  age  should  be  able  to  construct  any  simple  garment  in  her 
own  wardrobe.  This  means  she  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentab  of  hand  and  machine  sewing  and  of  the  simple  pro- 
cesses necessary  to  garment  construction.  Through  a  properly  or- 
ganized series  of  lessons  in  school  a  girl  can  become  acquainted 
with  the  making  of  seams,  hems,  plackets,  bands,  and  buttonholes, 
suited  and  applied  to  an  article  or  garment  of  real  use.  She  should 
have  some  appreciation  and  understanding  of  the  use  of  simple 
patterns  gained  through  the  use  of  commercial  patterns  rather  than 
through  drafting  them. 

She  should  know  how  to  care  for  her  own  clothes,  to  hang  them 
up,  to  air  them,  to  patch,  to  dam,  to  remove  common  spots  and 
stains,  to  wash  and  iron  and  put  clothing  away  properly.  She 
should  be  able  to  assist  in  the  selection  of  clothing,  basing  her  choices 
upon  the  principles  of  hygiene,  art,  and  economy.  Good  taste  in 
dress  should  be  emphasized.  All  of  this  necessitates  a  limited 
knowledge  of  textiles  which  should  be  acquired  through  the  handling 
of  different  textile  materials  in  the  making  of  various  articles. 

This  program,  seemingly  extensive,  is  not  at  all  impossible  when 
distributed  through  eight  years  of  school  work. 

The  child's  desire  to  make  articles  for  her  doll  house  and  for  her 
doll,  to  make  gifts,  to  contribute  her  part  to  the  making  of  dusters, 
holders,  towels  for  school  purposes,  to  make  bean  bags,  bags  for 
marbles,  and  other  things  having  a  real  use,  should  be  utilized  and 
should  motivate  lessons  in  textiles  and  sewing  during  the  early 
grades  so  that  more  thought  and  effort  may  be  given  to  the  girl's 
wardrobe  in  the  upper  grades. 

It  may  take  some  time  to  introduce  as  much  as  suggested  into  the 
average  rural  school  program,  but  the  fact  that  some  phases  of  the 
home-making  work  have  already  been  introduced  makes  the  future 
outlook  hopeful.  The  Red  Cross  activities  undertaken  by  rural 
schools  are  proving  the  possibilities  of  the  clothing  and  textile  work 
and  should  be  used  to  make  clothing  problems  a  permanent  part  of 
the  school  curriculum. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  projects  lest  there 
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be  too  much  repetition  of  processes  at  the  expense  of  learning 
something  new.  The  work  in  sewing  can  be  made  to  have  real 
educational  value  and  unless  it  has,  school  time  should  not  be  given 
to  it.  Here,  as  in  the  work  with  foods,  instruction  in  subject 
matter  and  in  regard  to  new  processes  may  be  given  at  school 
while  the  garment  itself  may  be  finished  by  the  girl  in  her  own 
home.  This  is  especially  desirable  where  there  is  a  repetition  of 
the  same  process  in  the  garment,  and  where  the  child  has  demon- 
strated her  ability  to  perform  the  work.  Practice  at  home  should 
be  encouraged.  Sewing  contests  and  exhibits  are  desirable.  High 
standards  of  work  and  good  taste  in  the  choices  of  materials  and 
design  should  be  emphasized. 

Simple  studies  in  regard  to  the  farmhouse  and  the  farmyard  are 
of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place  in  any  rural  school  curric^ 
ulum.  How  to  make  them  healthful,  convenient,  comfortable, 
and  attractive  are  problems  that  even  very  young  children  can 
consider.  One  need  not  have  had  very  extensive  training  to  be 
able  to  conduct  lessons  which  should  lead  children  to  give  thought 
to  those  things  that  contribute  to  healthful  living,  and  toward 
making  the  home  comfortable  and  beautiful.  The  schoolroom 
frequentiy  affords  a  good  motive  for  attacking  lessons  of  this  kind. 
Such  problems  as  the  proper  disposal  of  waste  and  garbage,  the 
need  for  good  ventilation,  the  source  of  water  supply,  the  proper 
cleaning  of  rooms  are  not  difficult  to  attack.  Clean-up  days,  fly 
campaigns,  fresh-air  dubs,  etc.,  started  at  school  must  find  their 
way  into  the  homes  and  wiU  ultimately  result  in  improved  health 
conditions.  The  factors  that  contribute  toward  making  the  home 
comfortable  and  convenient  should  likewise  be  given  attention. 
The  older  girls  will  find  it  interesting  to  study  the  arrangement  of 
equipment  in  the  kitchen  and  possibly  in  other  rooms  as  well  as  to 
see  what  might  be  done  to  reduce  the  number  of  steps  or  to  lighten 
the  work  in  some  other  way.  Attention  should  be  called  to  some 
of  the  simple  labor-saving  conveniences  such  as  the  fireless  cooker, 
the  iceless  refrigerator,  the  window  box  for  food,  the  wheel  tray. 
These  are  all  easily  constructed  conveniences  and  offer  excellent 
projects  for  boys  and  girls  alike.  Many  school  teachers  have 
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been  responsible  for  introducing  these  household  devices  into  their 
communities.  Where  home-making  is  taught,  the  school  itsdf 
will  find  need  for  having  these  as  a  part  of  its  equipment. 

To  health  and  comfort  must  be  added  beauty.  The  effort  to 
beautify  one's  environment  is  everywhere  seen,  but  altogether  too 
frequently  is  misdirected.  To  make  the  house  beautiful  one  should 
understand  how  to  choose  and  how  to  arrange  everything  that  goes 
into  it.  Only  a  few  lessons  will  be  found  possible,  but  these  might 
include  the  choice  of  suitable  wall  paper  for  given  rooms;  the 
choice  of  pictures ;  the  selection  and  hanging  of  curtains  and  the 
choice  and  arrangement  of  furniture.  Work  of  this  kind  will  at 
least  suggest  to  the  child  the  necessity  for  giving  these  things 
intelligent  thought  and  will  influence  her  choices  and  her  home 
practice. 

One  skillful  teacher  taught  this  unit  of  work  in  a  one-room  rural 
school,  using  the  schoolroom  itself  to  carry  on  the  practical  woriL. 
She  and  her  pupils  worked  faithfully  during  an  entire  term  to 
beautify  the  dingy,  neglected  room.  Together  they  decided  upon 
wall  paper,  floor  and  standing  finish,  and  the  curtains,  and  together 
did  most  of  the  actual  work  required  to  transform  the  room  into 
something  really  attractive.  The  buff  walls,  the  dark  stained 
floor,  the  refinished  furniture,  the  white  sash  curtains,  the  made- 
over  window  shades  and  the  bright,  attractive  window  boxes  created 
atmosphere  and  a  liking  for  school  never  before  experienced.  The 
girls  and  boys  in  this  group  had  much  to  carry  with  them  into  their 
homes,  and  the  school  board,  reluctant  at  first  to  permit  work  of 
this  kind,  was  quite  willing  that  other  phases  of  Home  Economics 
be  introduced.  Every  teacher  can  do  something  to  beautify  the 
schoolroom  and  to  establish  some  principles  which  the  pupils  may 
apply  in  their  own  homes. 

In  considering  the  home  and  the  family  as  a  part  of  the  home^nak- 
ing  work  we  take  up  the  phase  which  deals  with  human  relationships 
rather  than  with  material  things.  The  home  is  more  than  the  house, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  members  of  the  family  toward  it  differs  from 
mere  ability  in  providing  for  creature  comforts. 

It  is  quite  essential  that  the  rural  school  do  its  share  in  creating 
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and  promotiiig  in  the  boys  and  girls  the  right  attitude  of  mind 
toward  their  homes  and  the  community  in  which  they  live.  There 
should  be  developed  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  through  conscious 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  greater  appreciation  of  the  spiritual 
and  social  values  of  the  home  and  the  family. 

This  may  be  accomplished  in  part  by  providing  many  concrete 
situations  which  give  pupils  an  opportunity  for  practicing  and 
expressing  those  characteristics  which  need  developing.  Assum- 
ing responsibility,  practicing  hospitality,  exercising  unselfishness, 

originating  pleasures,  and  cultivating  thoughtfulness  for  others 
are  all  learned  through  the  doing,  and  a  wise  teacher  will  provide 
occasions  that  will  give  the  pupils  opportunity  to  develop  those 
characteristics  that  make  for  real  worth  while  members  of  a  com- 
munity. 

Right  relations  established  in  school  and  in  the  home  will  be 
felt  in  the  community.  Pride  and  interest  in  the  community  are 
assured  only  when  some  time  and  effort  are  put  into  doing  some- 
thing for  it.  Here  again  the  teacher  should  encourage  children  to 
enter  into  some  community  enterprise  or  where  there  seems  to  be 
none,  seek  to  discover  some  interest  and  help  to  promote  it. 

Developing  attitudes  of  mind  and  appreciation  of  human  relation- 
ships cannot  be  taught  abstractly  but  must  be  acquired  in  con- 
nection with  concrete  situations  and  the  home-making  subjects 
can  be  made  especially  rich  in  affording  opportunity  for  practical 
application. 

To  illustrate,  the  preparation  and  serving  of  the  noon  lunch 
accompanied  by  the  necessary  regard  for  others  and  the  attending 
courtesies  that  must  be  shown ;  the  giving  of  a  party  to  the  parents, 
for  which  occasion  special  preparation  has  been  made,  and  at 
which  time  the  pupils  act  as  hostesses ;  the  packing  of  a  box  of 
clothing  made  at  school  for  some  one  less  fortunate ;  the  planting 
of  trees  and  flowers  on  the  school  premises  to  increase  the  pride  of 
the  community  in  their  school  are  types  of  exercises  that  develop 
not  only  ability  to  do,  but  that  stimulate  desirable  emotions  and 
help  to  habituate  children  to  the  right  kinds  of  conduct. 

Having  in  mind  the  possibilities  that  the  field  offers  and  ap- 
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predating  the  needs  and  interests  of  her  sdiool  group,  each  teacher 
will  have  to  give  her  own  answer  to  the  question,  **  What  shall  I 
teach  f  "  This  is  the  reaUy  important  question  that  each  teacher 
must  ask  herself  and  the  answer  to  which  will  depend  more  upon 
her  ability,  initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  originality  than  upon 
any  other  factors.  The  needs  and  interests  of  the  children  must 
always  have  first  consideration.  These  will  furnish  the  motive  for 
the  choice  of  work  undertaken  and  will  differ  according  to  individual 
schools. 

Very  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  in  various  schools  to  incor- 
porate home-making  work  into  the  curriculimi  and  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  there  is  an  absence  of  any  cut-and-dried  procedure. 

One  school  finds  it  more  worth  while  to  attack  food  problems 
because  of  the  general  interest  in  food  production  and  conservation ; 
another  finds  greater  interest  in  clothing  problems  because  of  Red 
Cross  activities;  yet  another  finds  that  the  school  building  and 
grounds  need  attention  and  confines  the  work  to  beautifying  the 
premises.  The  hot  lunch  in  another  school  offers  the  basis  for  the 
course  of  study,  and  so  throughout  the  country  various  modes  of 
attack  and  procedure  are  followed. 

The  teacher  must  have  long  vision  and  direct  the  interests  of  her 
group  so  that  a  rather  comprehensive  program  will  be  worked  out 
in  time,  but  there  should  be  great  freedom  of  choice  in  individual 
situations. 

No  one  has  as  good  opportunity  to  unify  the  work  of  the  entire 
school  and  to  correlate  all  subjects  to  the  extent  that  the  one-room 
teacher  may  do  it.  This  factor  opens  up  great  possibilities  for  the 
home-making  activities  for  they  at  once  serve  the  added  purpose 
of  revitalizing  and  making  worth  while  all  of  the  other  school 
subjects  and  create  an  interest  in  school  work  which  makes  it 
carry  over  into  real  life. 

Home  Economics  in  the  consolidated  school.  —  CondiHana 
faoorable  to  good  work,  —  The  problem  of  introducing,  organizing, 
and  teaching  Home  Economics  in  consolidated  rural  schools  becomes 
a  comparatively  simple  one  for,  as  a  usual  thing,  the  conditions  are 
rather  favorable. 
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1.  Community  sentiment. — The  very  fact  that  consolidation  has 
taken  place  implies  an  interest  in  educational  affairs  and  indicates 
a  progressive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  patrons  which  makes  it  easy 
to  introduce  those  subjects  that  modem  education  has  recognized. 
Community  sentiment  usually  favors  the  introduction  of  Home 
Economics  and  only  becomes  unfavorable  to  the  work  when  it  is 
poorly  organized  or  poorly  taught. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  school  board  should  employ  a  strong 
teacher  when  the  subject  is  first  introduced.  Later,  after  the 
subject  has  proved  its  value  a  poor  teacher  may  be  condemned  on 
her  own  merits,  but  will  not  carry  the  subject  to  ignominy. 

2.  Qualified  teachers.  —  The  possibility  of  employing  a  well- 
qualified  home  economics  teacher  naturally  enchances  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  subject.  Where  the  number  of  teachers  employed 
warrants  the  employment  of  one  who  can  give  her  entire  time  to  the 
special  subject,  the  classes  are  fortunate,  but  there  are  many  small 
schools  employing  two,  three,  four,  or  more  teachers  who  will  have 
many  lines  of  work  to  look  after.  To  make  the  work  really  strong 
it  is  imperative  that  at  least  one  will  have  had  special  training  in 
Home  Economics  in  addition  to  training  for  her  other  work.  The 
handling  of  special  classes  then  becomes  a  problem  of  skill  in 
arranging  classes  rather  than  one  of  teaching  the  subject.  As  a 
usual  thing  where  a  special  teacher  is  not  provided  it  is  more  desira- 
ble that  an  upper  grade  teacher  handle  the  home  economics  work  as 
it  will  be  the  upper  grade  girls  who  will  take  the  work  and  there  will 
be  less  disturbance  of  classes.  However,  a  better  plan,  where  the 
size  of  the  school  does  not  warrant  the  employment  of  a  specially 
trained  teacher  on  full  time,  is  for  three  or  four  schools  to  employ 
a  teacher,  dividing  her  time  and  sharing  the  expense  of  her 
salary. 

This  arrangement  will  prove  more  satisfactory  all  around  as  the 
teacher  of  regular  academic  work  does  not  usually  have  the  time, 
training,  nor  inclination  to  give  the  home-making  subjects  the 
attention  they  require. 

The  very  fact  that  consolidated  schools  attract  strong  teachers 
makes  it  possible  to  plan  for  good  work  in  Home  Economics,  for  the 
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mutual  helpfulness  of  all  teachers  is  a  great  factor  in  the  teoj^^ing 
of  any  grade  and  any  subject. 

3.  Buildings  and  equipment.  —  Another  great  advantage  that 
the  consolidated  school  has  is  that  of  being  able  to  make  suitable 
provision  for  laboratories  and  equipment.  No  graded  rural  school 
can  afford  to  put  up  a  building  these  days  without  considering 
modem  educational  requirements  in  terms  of  Home  Economics  and 
agriculture.  Where  inadequate  buildings  have  been  constructed 
additions  are  not  impossible  and  separate  buildings  for  the  conduct 
of  home  economics  classes  might  well  be  recommended. 

An  ideal  laboratory  in  which  to  teach  this  type  of  work  would  be 
a  well-planned,  well-constructed  farmhouse,  adjacent  to  the  school 
building,  equipped  after  the  manner  and  means  of  the  patrons  of 
the  community,  showing  possibilities  within  their  attainments. 

This  house  could  serve  the  double  purpose  of  laboratory  for  class 
instruction,  and  home  for  some  of  the  teachers.  In  addition  it 
could  be  utilized  by  the  patrons  of  the  community  and  would  offer 
suggestions  for  all  kinds  of  home  improvement,  household  devices, 
and  conveniences.  The  kitchen  with  its  sink,  wheel  table,  and  well- 
selected  and  conveniently  arranged  furnishings,  the  laundry  with 
its  stationary  tubs,  running  water,  and  other  labor-saving  devices, 
and  the  bathroom  with  its  complete  equipment  would  be  studied  by 
every  housewife  in  the  community  as  well  as  by  the  girls  at  schooL 

The  possibilities  of  the  installation  of  modem  plumbing,  including 
facilities  for  heat,  light,  and  running  water,  could  be  demonstrated 
and  studied.  Motors  for  pumping  water,  washing  the  clothes, 
churning  the  butter,  washing  the  dishes,  running  the  sewing  ma- 
chine and  cleaning  the  carpets  could  be  introduced  and  girls  and 
women  could  be  taught  how  farm  drudgery  may  be  reduced. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  work  within  the  house  the  countiy  girl 
shares  in  other  types  of  work.  The  vegetable  garden,  the  flowers, 
the  chickens,  all  call  for  a  part  of  her  time. 

The  farmhouse  and  farmyard  offer  the  ideal  situation  for  the 
teaching  of  home-making  and  the  other  activities  in  which  the  farm 
girls  should  be  interested,  but  where  these  are  not  feasible  the 
regular  school  laboratory  should  be  provided. 
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The  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  m  equipping  this  labora- 
tory. The  equipment  should  be  adapted  and  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  farm  home,  not  the  dty  apartment.  If  wood  and  coal  are 
the  fueb  used  in  the  homes,  wood  and  coal  ranges  should  be  in- 
stalled. If  oil  stoves  are  used  in  the  homes,  when  heat  is  to  be 
eliminated,  that  type  of  stove  should  be  provided,  so  that  the 
greatest  efficiency  may  be  secured.  Not  that  other  types  of  equip- 
ment should  not  be  installed  and  studied,  but  that  ability  in  hand^ 
ling  the  home  equipment  to  best  possible  advantage  be  insured. 

AdaptaJtUm  of  svbject  matter,  —  The  principles  underlying  the 
selection  and  organization  of  subject  matter  for  the  graded  rural 
schools  do  not  differ  from  the  principles  given  in  Chapter  VI  of 
this  volume,  HoTne  Economics  in  the  Elementary  School.  The 
whole  problem  becomes  one  of  adaptation  —  the  selection  of 
problems  based  upon  home  and  community  needs  so  graded  as 
to  meet  the  child's  interests  and  experiences.  The  teacher  of  Home 
Economics  should  familiarize  herself  with  the  entire  school  curric- 
ulum and  with  the  home  conditions  and  industrial  activities  of 
the  community  in  order  to  motivate  her  work  properly  and  to  make 
conscious  connections  between  the  home  and  the  school. 

The  suggestions  given  in  Chapter  VT,  page  112,  relative  to 
work  in  the  elementary  school  are  applicable  to  the  rural  consoli- 
dated sdiool.  The  problems  of  the  country  girl  will  differ  from 
those  of  the  town  girl  and  this  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Lessons  in 
regard  to  food  should  be  attacked  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
farmer's  family  and  should  be  adapted  to  the  local  situation.  The 
subject  matter  given  should  supplement  the  girl's  knowledge  and 
should  be  definitely  and  immediately  applicable.  To  iUustrate, 
it  is  quite  important  to  teach  city  girk  how  to  select  and  to  buy 
foods.  The  country  girl,  on  the  other  hand,  needs  to  learn  how  to 
get  the  products  to  market  in  an  attractive  and  salable  manner. 
Economic  problems  may  be  reserved  for  more  advanced  grades 
but  seventh  and  eighth  grade  girls  can  undertake  some  very 
definite  practical  problems.  The  storage  of  eggs,  the  handling 
and  packing  of  butter,  the  use  of  suitable  containers  for  special 
foods  illustrate  the  pcnnt. 
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In  the  making  of  menus  and  the  serving  of  food  the  country  girl's 
problem  will  differ  from  that  of  the  city  girl.  The  difference  in  the 
actual  work  performed  by  the  farmer  and  his  family  calls  for  a 
difference  in  dietary  requirements  which  is  sometimes  disregarded 
by  the  uninitiated  teacher,  while  the  problems  of  service  need  not 
consider  what  may  be  done  by  one  maid  or  two,  but  rather  should 
include  the  making  of  some  labor-saving  devices  to  lighten  the  work 
of  the  already  burdened  housewife.  The  city  girl  may  learn  how 
to  care  for  the  refrigerator,  so  may  the  country  girl,  but  maybe  it 
wiU  be  more  necessary  to  learn  how  to  construct  a  window  box  for 
cold  storage  or  to  make  an  iceless  refrigerator. 

The  dty  girl  may  learn  the  need  for  cleansing  the  outside  of  the 
milk  bottle  before  emptying  the  milk,  the  country  girl  may  have 
greater  need  for  instruction  in  regard  to  the  handling  and  care  of 
fresh  milk. 

In  connection  with  studies  in  regard  to  the  house  and  home  life, 
the  farmhouse  and  home  life  in  the  country  must  be  considered. 

A  study  of  the  site,  with  reference  to  drainage,  outlook,  sun,  and 
air;  of  arrangement  of  rooms  with  reference  to  their  use  by  the 
farmer's  family ;  of  furnishings  suitable  to  the  surroundings  should 
give  the  girls  some  well-defined  standards  of  the  characteristics  of 
a  comfortable  and  attractive  home  on  the  farm.  Certain  emphasis 
on  the  care  of  the  cellar,  the  attic,  the  "  spare  room,"  the  "  parlor  " 
should  be  included.  Lessons  on  the  care  of  the  bathroom  may  give 
place  to  more  needed  lessons  on  the  construction  and  care  of  a 
sanitary  toilet. 

Lessons  in  system  and  efficiency  in  housework  if  included  must 
be  based  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  many  duties  of  the  farmer's  wife 
and  daughter,  and  should  aim  to  give  very  simple  constructive 
suggestions,  rather  than  to  leave  the  pupil  with  vague  theories  that 
seem  to  be  inapplicable  to  her  situation. 

The  work  on  the  budget  so  generally  accepted  as  an  essential 
phase  of  all  well-organized  home  economics  courses  should  be  given 
very  different  treatment  when  presented  to  country  girls  than  is 
usually  given  to  the  girls  whose  families  live  on  stated  salaries. 
There  is  very  evident  need  for  placing  money  values  on  all  kinds 
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of  labor  contributed  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home,  and  on  the  foods 
and  other  supplies  used  by  the  farmer's  family,  and  for  recording 
the  financial  standings  of  the  farm  business.  Girb  of  school  age 
have  already  become  interested  in  business  accounting  through  the 
work  of  canning  and  agricultural  clubs.  Plans  for  the  wise  ex- 
penditure of  money  should  become  quite  as  important  a  feature  as 
plans  for  production,  and  every  girl,  whether  she  handles  her  own 
money  or  not,  should  have  an  appreciation  of  the  commercial  value 
of  the  food  and  clothing  used  by  her  family,  the  cost  of  the  upkeep 
of  her  home,  and  should  appreciate  the  need  for  saving  against  a 
time  of  need. 

In  former  times,  the  farmer's  wife  and  daughter  had  access  to 
very  little  actual  money  (neither  had  the  farmer),  but  present 
conditions  are  bringing  changes  which  encourage  farmers  to  conduct 
their  business  after  approved  business  methods,  and  the  present 
generation  of  girls  have  need  for  good  school  instruction  which  will 
give  them  the  right  attitude  toward  the  business  of  the  farm  and 
home  and  their  part  in  promoting  and  maintaining  the  business. 

Special  time  may  be  given  for  instruction  of  this  kind  or  it  may 
accompany  the  work  in  foods  and  clothing  and  housework.  Its 
importance  should  be  recognized  and  its  place  in  the  course  of  study 
should  be  definitely  planned. 

The  lessons  in  sewing  and  textiles  for  this  group  will  not  differ 
much,  if  at  all,  from  those  given  to  other  elementary  school  chil- 
dren (see  page  113). 

Questions  of  economy,  conservation,  hygiene,  and  art  can  all  be 
taken  up  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  garments.  Each 
requires  its  own  emphasis.  Because  of  their  isolation  many  girls 
living  on  farms  do  not  have  opportunity  to  study  clothing  from  the 
standpoint  of  becomingness  of  color  and  line,  and  often  the  art  work 
in  the  schools  has  not  given  attention  to  art  in  dress,  so  it  may  be 
wise  in  some  cases  to  give  this  phase  special  attention,  not  to  the 
neglect  of  any  other,  but  in  addition  to  the  others. 

Another  very  worth  while  phase  of  Home  Economics  deab  with 
the  social  and  recreational  needs  of  the  family.  In  rural  communi- 
ties the  home  is  the  social  center  for  the  family  and  the  mother  and 
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daughters  should  feel  the  responsibility  of  providing  those  things 
that  will  satisfy  the  social  natures  of  the  members  of  the  family. 
There  must  be  a  unity  of  family  interests  to  hold  the  group  together 
and  make  them  enjoy  family  and  home  life.  These  interests  must 
be  discovered  and  must  be  provided  for.  Games,  music,  con- 
versation, reading  aloud,  story-telling,  make  for  interesting  and 
attractive  evenings  and  girk  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it  is  quite 
as  much  a  part  of  home-making  to  be  able  to  plan  pleasures  for  the 
family  as  to  satisfy  the  so-caUed  material  needs. 

No  doubt  the  best  way  to  develop  this  idea  is  to  provide  these 
different  types  of  recreation  and  sociability  for  girls  in  school  with 
suggestions  as  to  how  to  introduce  them  at  home.  Having  parties, 
planning  picnics,  celebrating  birthdays,  anniversaries,  and  jholiday 
occasions  help  to  enrich  life  and  make  for  the  kind  of  home  and 
school  atmosphere  that  boys  and  girls  enjoy  and  remember.  Plan- 
ning for  these  in  school  often  suggests  something  that  may  be  done 
by  the  girl  in  her  home  and  puts  a  bit  of  pleasurable  excitement  into 
routine  school  work. 

Extending  hospitality  to  and  planning  pleasures  for  others  is 
but  an  expression  of  the  same  spirit  extending  to  a  larger  group.  It 
is  quite  essential  that  boys  and  girls  of  school  age  be  given  oppor- 
tunities to  make  social  contacts  and  that  they  become  familiar 
with  recognized  social  customs  and  conventions  so  that  later  when 
it  becomes  necessary  to  mingle  with  other  groups  it  may  be  done 
with  greater  pleasure  and  less  embarrassment. 

Home  Economics  in  the  rural  high  school.  —  General  iniroduO' 
Hon.  —  1.  Community  interests  should  be  reflected  in  the  school. 
—  The  high  school  attended  by  boys  and  girk,  whether  in  small 
country  towns  or  in  the  open  country,  should  aim  to  reveal  and 
interpret  country  life  in  such  manner  as  to  make  boys  and  girls 
eager  to  remain  on  the  farm  because  of  the  great  possibilities  that 
agriculture  and  life  in  the  country  have  to  offer.  The  natural 
aptitudes,  inclinations,  and  needs  of  pupils  should  always  be  kept 
in  mind  and  there  should  be  no  disposition  to  narrow  the  horizon, 
nor  to  limit  their  possibilities,  nor  to  keep  boys  and  girls  on  the  farm 
if  there  are  greater  opportunities  for  them  elsewhere.    But  the 
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usual  type  of  high  school  too  frequently  takes  for  granted  only 
one  goal  on  the  part  of  its  graduates.  It  permits  a  large  majority 
of  pupib  to  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the  first  or  second  year  without 
recognizing  the  real  reason,  and  without  adjusting  its  program  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  pupil.  It  frequently  fails  to  take 
into  consideration  the  need  for  contributing  quite  directly  .to  the 
community  and  for  doing  its  large  share  toward  the  upbuilding  of 
the  agricultural  industry.  If  indeed  the  rural  high  school  is  to  be 
the  '' people's  university/'  agriculture  and  home-making,  —  the 
life  and  industry  of  the  community,  —  must  be  the  core  of  the 
curriculum,  and  the  other  subjects  be  made  to  contribute  to  their 
better  understanding. 

It  is  not  di£Scult  to  say  what  should  be  done  and  to  outline 
courses  of  study  for  ideal  aituations,  but  to  make  these  work  under 
conditions  as  they  exist  is  a  different  proposition  and  should  lead 
first  to  the  study  of  remodeling  and  reorganizing  many  schools. 
New  programs  of  study,  more  adequate  equipment,  and  teachers 
qualified  to  teach  their  special  subjects  are  essential  to  effective 
work. 

2.  The  school  should  not  be  confined  to  the  building.  —  The 
inadequate  academic  equipment  will  have  to  be  enlarged.  The 
school  building  and  school  grounds  will  have  to  extend  into  the 
community.  Near-by  farms,  dairies,  stockyards,  poultry  farms, 
orchards,  gardens,  and  even  homes,  should  be  made  available  for 
school  use. 

3.  Special  teachers  are  needed  to  do  effective  work.  —  The 
teaching  staff  must  include  teachers  qualified  to  teach  Home  Eco- 
nomics and  agriculture.  The  small  high  school  is  usually  under- 
manned because  of  financial  conditions,  but  the  present  availability 
of  state  and  federal  funds  for  vocational  purposes  nuikes  it  possible 
to  add  teachers  of  vocational  subjects. 

Heretofore  in  some  small  high  schools  teachers  with  very  little 
or  no  training  in  Home  Economics  were  expected  to  teach  the  subject 
and  as  might  be  expected  the  subject  was  not  given  its  full  value. 

4.  A  unified  curriculum  ia  essential.  —  However  much  the 
special  teacher  of  her  subject  is  needed,  some  of  the  most  far- 
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reaching  work  with  students  of  Home  Economics  must  be  done  by 
teachers  of  other  subjects.  There  must  be  a  cooperative  sta£F  study- 
ing various  phases  of  home  and  conmiunity  life,  who  will  have  to 
plan  and  apportion  the  work  to  meet  their  situation.  Teachers  of 
dvicSi  economics,  science,  mathematics,  agriculture,  and  Home 
Economics  will  have  to  give  help  to  each  other  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  work  of  the  school.  ; 

To  iUustrate,  the  use  of  food  in  the  home  is  only  one  phase  of 
food  education.  We  expect  this  to  be  treated  directly  in  the  home 
economics  classes.  But  are  there  not  problems  of  production  and 
distribution  that  should  be  equally  well  understood  and  that  would 
put  farm  women  in  sympathy  with  the  larger  food  problems? 
Are  there  not  facts  and  figures  in  connection  with  the  food  pro- 
duced in  a  certain  area  which  if  compiled,  would  cause  increased 
pride  in  the  conmiunity  or  stimulate  activity  in  greater  production  ? 

Would  not  a  study  of  the  institutions  in  the  community  make 
for  better  understanding  of  community  activity,  and  lead  to  fuller 
cooperation  in  community  undertakings?  A  real  understanding 
of  rural  social,  economic,  and  industrial  conditions  through  the 
working  out  of  some  given  project  is  quite  within  the  grasp  of  high 
school  students  and  will  contribute  to  the  making  of  women  who 
will  better  understand  their  responsibility  in  the  home,  and  the 
relation  of  the  home  to  the  community. 

The  science  work  in  a  rural  high  school  should  be  especially 
strong  and  alive  and  should  tie  up  very  intimately  with  the  home 
economics  work  (see  page  73).  The  dty  girl  may  study  her 
household  physics  and  chemistry  for  appreciation,  but  the  country 
girl  has  daily  opportunity  to  make  application  of  her  knowledge 
and  will  appreciate  its  worth  because  of  the  added  efficiency  it  gives 
to  her.  One  reason  why  so  many  country  homes  are  without  labor- 
saving  devices  is  that  women  have  not  known  what  to  ask  for  and 
have  felt  that  all  mechanical  household  conveniences  were  more 
trouble  than  they  were  worth  only  because  they  did  not  understand 
them.  Household  physics  and  mechanics  should  give  this  knowl- 
edge and  should  give  enough  practical  work  to  prove  to  the  girl 
that  she  can  use  it. 
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Remote  from  the  plumber,  the  carpenter,  the  turner,  and  all  other 
tradesmen,  the  country  woman  has  to  depend  upon  herself  m 
emergency  or  be  greatly  inconvenienced.  Some  practical  work 
with  pumps  and  traps,  soldering  iron  and  carpenters'  tools,  etc., 
would  be  time  weU  spent  and  by  many  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  teacher  of  agriculture  also  has  much  of  practical  value  to 
give  to  the  high  school  girl  in  order  that  she  may  be  a  more  efficient 
home-maker.  It  would  seem  very  desirable  to  offer  several  short 
units  of  various  phases  of  agriculture  to  the  girls,  not  for  vocational 
agriculture  but  for  vocational  home-making.  The  vegetable 
garden,  the  flower  garden,  the  small  fruit,  the  poultry,  and  bees  are 
in  many  places  cared  for  by  the  girls  and  women  who  feel  a  real 
need  for  more  training  in  order  to  do  their  work  better.  They  are 
getting  it  through  extension  service,  but  why  not  include  the  study 
of  these  in  the  regular  high  school  work  and  let  the  students  carry 
on  certain  projects  at  home? 

Men  on  the  farm  like  to  concern  themselves  with  the  big  things 
of  the  farm  while  women  have  to  take  the  initiative  in  connection 
with  such  things  as  suggested  above.  If  some  agricultural  work 
especially  adapted  to  the  home  economics  group  could  be  provided, 
many  phases  of  home  improvement  would  be  assured. 

In  addition  there  should  be  opportunity  for  studying  phases  of 
agriculture  for  definite  vocational  agricultural  purposes.  This  is 
discussed  later  in  the  chapter. 

Read  pages  73  to  79  for  further  suggestions  on  correlation  of 
studies  in  high  school. 

Organization  of  courses.  —  The  basis  for  the  organization  of  the 
work  in  Home  Economics  must  be  carefully  determined  and  the 
goals  of  these  girls  as  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter  must  be 
kept  constantly  in  mind.  A  variety  of  ambitions  may  be  repre- 
sented but  these  may  be  cared  for  by  modifying  courses  planned  to 
meet  the  interests  of  the  majority  rather  than  by  providing  separate 
courses  for  each  group.  In  all  probability  three  groups  of  girls  will 
be  represented :  (1)  those  who  expect  to  go  to  college,  (2)  those  who 
expect  to  remain  on  the  farm  to  engage  in  home-making  or  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  (3)  those  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  the 
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rural  schools.  In  addition,  the  home  economics  teacher  should 
keep  in  mind,  and  plan  for,  the  girb  and  women  of  the  community 
who  might  be  interested  in  Saturday  or  evening  classes. 

1.  For  the  girb  who  may  attend  college.  —  The  high  school 
would  render  a  great  service  if  through  its  teaching  it  could  in- 
fluence the  girl  who  goes  to  college  to  return  to  the  country  to 
exercise  her  leadership.  The  college  woman  is  badly  needed  and  if 
high  school  girls  could  be  made  to  feel  that  they  as  college  graduates 
might  find  pleasurable  and  profitable  employment  in  the  country, 
they  might  pursue  very  definite  courses  while  at  college  which 
would  fit  them  for  various  phases  of  rural  leadership.  For  this 
group  the  high  school  home  economics  course  would  be  of  the  general 
type  that  functions  as  liberal  education,  and  should  aim  to  develop 
appreciation  and  to  set  standards  of  living.  Further  it  should  open 
up  to  the  girl  the  economic  and  social  problems  with  which  country 
people  have  to  deal  through  a  definite  program  of  community 
study.  The  dependence  of  country  life  upon  other  rural  conditions 
makes  it  necessary  that  country  women  understand  those  con- 
ditions and  appreciate  their  part  in  changing  or  in  maintaining 
them. 

Standards  of  living  in  the  country,  as  elsewhere,  depend  upon 
economic  conditions,  and  improvement  comes  only  after  the  crux 
of  the  situation  has  been  reached.  The  regular  study  of  the  home- 
making  activities  should  always  be  approached  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  farmer's  home,  and  the  girb  should  be  expected  to  apply 
what  is  learned  at  school  and  if  unable  to  do  so,  report  the  difficulties. 

Such  work  as  b  outlined  on  page  180,  modified  as  necessary,  serves 
as  a  guide  in  organizing  the  course  for  liberal  education.  Because 
of  the  immediate  use  to  which  country  girb  can  put  all  of  their 
home  economics  training  they  will  no  doubt  wbh  to  elect  courses 
in  the  third  and  fourth  year  of  work,  even  though  going  to  college, 
and  ample  provbion  should  be  made  for  any  advanced  courses 
desired. 

Country  girb  differ  from  city  girb  in  their  eagerness  to  learn  and 
to  utilize  whatever  pertains  to  their  homes,  because  each  girl  shares 
in  the  home  work  and  enjoys  the  added  power  her  school  study 
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gives,  so  where  college  credit  may  be  given  she  will  ordinarily  offer 
moie  in  Home  Economics  than  the  dty  high  school  girl. 

2.  For  the  girb  who  remain  on  the  farm  to  engage  in  home- 
making  or  in  agricultural  pursuits.  —  Only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
rural  high  school  girb  find  their  way  to  college  and  unless  the  high 
school  work  makes  a  strong  appeal,  a  large  majority  drop  out  before 
completing  the  high  school  course.  Some  drift  around  for  a  time, 
many  finally  going  to  the  city  to  find  work.  Others  marry,  and 
continue  living  in  the  country. 

The  girl  who  goes  to  the  city  is  untrained  for  dty  work  and  loses 
much  of  the  enjoyment  of  life  because  of  her  lack  of  training  and 
lack  of  acquaintance  with  dty  ways.  Had  the  possibilities  of 
making  a  good  living  and  an  attractive  home  been  rightly  presented 
to  her  in  her  high  school  days,  she  might  have  remained  on  the 
farm  and  become  economically  independent  and  a  woman  of  recog- 
nized value  in  her  community. 

It  would  seem  that  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
rural  high  school  would  be  to  open  up  the  possibilities  of  various 
lines  of  agriculture  suitable  for  girb  to  engage  in,  and  to  give  the 
necessary  training  for  it.  Such  courses  would  be  classed  as  voca- 
tional agricultural  courses  and  would  differ  in  length  according  to 
their  nature  and  would  require  a  definite  program  of  study. 

In  all  probability  the  girl  or  woman  who  engages  in  any  agricul- 
tural vocation  will  combine  it  with  quite  as  intensive  home-making 
activity  and  will  need  a  type  of  home  economics  training  equivalent 
to  vocational  home-making.  So  it  would  seem  that  for  the  girl 
who  remains  on  the  farm  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  in 
home-making,  the  rural  high  school  should  provide  a  strong 
vocational  home-making  course.  Thb  would  foUow  the  general 
plan  for  vocational  home-making  outlined  on  page  152,  adapted  to 
the  rural  situation. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  the  home  work  on  the  farm  differs 
quite  materially  from  that  in  the  dty  and  a  teadier  in  a  rural  high 
school  must  understand  the  local  situation. 

Many  farmers'  wives  and  daughters  are  still  great  producers  in 
their  homes,  and  need  help  in  applying  the  best  and  most  modem 
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methods  to  the  home  industries^  or  possibly  they  need  proof  that 
some  of  the  work  they  are  doing  could  be  eliminated  entirely. 

In  some  schools  it  may  be  very  necessary  to  teach  girb  how  to 
make  good  butter^  how  to  cure  meats,  how  to  make  soap,  etc., 
while  in  other  neighborhoods  it  would  be  more  to  the  point  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  cooperative  creamery,  of  producing 
and  selling  more  hogs  and  buying  pork,  of  disposing  of  the  waste 
fat  and  buying  conmierdal  soap.  The  value  and  best  disposition 
of  time  and  energy  must  always  be  given  due  consideration,  and 
students  should  be  led  to  study  activities,  not  merely  to  engage  in 
them. 

All  of  the  hard  work  in  the  farm  home  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum  and  high  school  girb  should  be  led  to  see  possibilities  of 
overcoming  seemingly  obstinate  obstacles.  Lack  of  funds  may  be 
responsible  for  retarded  home  improvement  in  many  places,  but  the 
lack  of  ideas  is  usually  the  root  of  the  matter.  A  part  of  the  f  unc- 
tion  of  the  high  school  is  to  develop  ideas  and  to  help  the  individual 
to  accomplish  his  undertaking.  The  home  economics  teacher 
should  keep  this  in  mind  and  should  encomuge  the  giris  to  bring  in 
their  individual  problems  and  help  them  to  work  them  out. 

3.  For  prospective  rural  teachers.  —  Many  rural  high  schoob  will 
offer  teacher-training  courses  and  if  these  are  up-to-date  some 
home  economics  work  will  be  included.  This  gives  the  wide-awake 
home  economics  teacher  a  chance  to  extend  the  influence  of  her 
work  indefinitely. 

In  organizing  the  work  of  thb  group  she  must  keep  in  mind  the 
type  of  school  the  student  will  probably  teach  and  should  give  such 
practical  work  and  subject  matter  as  these  girb  may  later  use  in 
their  teaching.  The  course  should  be  rich  in  suggestions  for  the 
organization  and  conduct  of  home-training  work  in  the  country 
schoob,  but  will,  because  of  time  allowance,  be  limited  to  the 
elements  in  so  far  as  technical  work  and  subject  matter  are  con- 
cerned. Practice  in  organizing  and  presenting  a  series  of  home- 
making  lessons  in  a  near-by  country  school  should  be  one  of  the 
interesting  features  of  the  course.  (Read  pages  136  to  141  for 
further  suggestions.) 
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4.  For  extension  classes.  —  To  be  of  greatest  service  to  the  com- 
munity the  rural  high  school  should  establish  an  extension  teaching 
department.  Young  men  and  young  women  wishing  to  take  up 
various  lines  of  study  should  find  the  high  school  prepared  to  organ- 
ise classes  for  their  benefit. 

The  home  economics  teacher  may  fibd  herself  confronted  with 
the  organization  of  such  classes  and  should  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity even  though  it  may  crowd  her  work  temporarily.  The 
courses  given  will  vary  as  the  groups  and  the  community. 

The  demand  of  the  class  may  determine  the  nature  of  the  work 
as  in  the  case  of  a  group  of  rural  teachers  who  asked  the  high  school 
teadier  for  a  series  of  lessons  which  would  help  them  to  install  the 
hot  lunch  in  their  one-room  schools ;  or  it  may  occur  to  the  teacher 
that  certain  needs  could  be  met  by  offering  definite  units  of  work 
in  a  regular  series. 

The  administration  and  organization  of  the  work  would  be  very 
^similar  to  that  suggested  on  page  183.  There  is  no  surer  or  better 
way  of  vitalizing  the  home  economics  work  in  any  school  than  by 
getting  women  interested  in  taking  up  some  phase  of  study  at 
school.  When  the  school  becomes  a  real  factor  in  community  life 
there  is  not  much  doubt  as  to  the  progressiveness  of  either  school 
or  communityi  and  it  is  just  this  spirit  that  will  make  for  better 
farmSj  better  homes,  and  better  living  in  the  country  generally. 

VoeaHonal  ed/woatUm  for  covntry  girls.  —  In  arranging  the  rural 
vocational  education  program,  adequate  plans  should  be  made  for 
the  country  girl.  like  other  girls,  the  country  girl  is  not  content 
to  remain  in  her  present  economic  position.  She,  too,  wishes  to 
exercise  her  earning  capacity  and  if  life  in  the  country  cannot 
furnish  her  with  wage-worthy  work  she  will  do  what  others  before 
her  have  done  —  go  to  the  city  to  find  it. 

AU  will  grant  that  the  vocation  of  home-making  and  assisting 
with  the  housework  are  the  most  essential  and  constructive  pieces 
of  work  that  farm  women  can  perform,  and  it  is  conceded  that 
every  girl  should  have  opportunity  to  pursue  such  studies  as  will 
make  her  efficient  in  the  home,  but  rarely  is  a  girl  regularly  paid  for 
this  Idnd  of  work.    This  naturally  leads  her  to  desire  to  engage  in 
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some  employment  in  addition  that  is  of  seeming  consequence  to 
her,  and  which  will  give  her  money  of  her  own  in  retmn. 

There  are  many  suggestions  for  vocational  opportunity  growing 
out  of  the  home  economics  work  given  in  a  previous  chapter  which 
may  be  adapted  and  applied  to  the  rural  situation. 

Opportunities  growing  out  of  the  food  and  the  clothing  studies 
are  especially  great  for  the  country  girl.  She  has  already  had  much 
experience  through  the  work  of  the  canning  clubs  in  producing  and 
marketing  a  limited  variety  of  food  products.  This  nation-wide 
education  has  opened  up  possibilities  which  should  encourage  every 
girl  to  experiment  along  other  lines.  The  home  economics  teacher 
should  be  able  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  teaching  the  prep- 
aration of  foods  for  market,  but  as  a  usual  thing  she  is  not  able 
to  teach  scientific  methods  of  production. 

Thb  is  the  point  at  which  the  teacher  of  agriculture  can  be  of 
help.  It  should  be  possible  for  a  girl  to  enter  vocational  agricul- 
tural courses  to  get  training  in  whatever  special  phase  of  agriculture 
the  locality  permits,  and  which  she  is  able  to  undertake.  Units 
of  work  should  not  only  be  offered  but  teachers  should  encourage 
registration  in  such  classes.  The  work  should  be  pursued  until  the 
girl  feels  competent  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  as  her  own  enterprise. 

Some  of  the  lines  of  agricultural  activity  that  girls  are  able  to  take 
up  are  poultry  raising,  bee  keeping,  truck  gardening,  floriculture, 
the  raising  of  small  fruits,  some  phases  of  dairying,  etc.  Nothing 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  immature  girl  that  will  overtax  her 
physically.  Possibly  by  entering  into  partnership  with  her  father 
or  brother  who  might  provide  some  of  the  muscular  energy,  other 
types  of  farm  work  than  those  indicated  may  be  undertaken,  but 
she  should  be  assured  her  part  of  the  profits. 

In  addition  to  the  production  of  animals  and  crops,  the  problem 
of  putting  them  on  the  market  and  other  phases  of  business  must 
be  understood. 

If  girls  were  encouraged  to  begin  in  a  small  way,  and  were  taught 
the  value  of  investing  their  profits  in  developing  and  enlarging  their 
business  interests,  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  oonjdnue  life  on  the  farm  and  in  so  doing  would  find  it  pes- 
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sible  to  make  a  good  living  and  a  good  home.  Unlike  many  of  the 
occupations  pursued  by  the  city  girl,  the  country  girl  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  has  the  benefit  and  protection  of  her  home  and 
in  most  cases,  except  during  busy  seasons,  will  contribute  to  the 
home. 

The  exercise  of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  young  girl  with  all 
that  this  implies  in  the  way  of  organization,  management,  and 
business  ability,  will  do  as  much  to  improve  the  homes  of  the 
country  as  any  course  in  Home  Economics  may  do,  for  after  all  the 
quality  of  the  country  homes  depends  upon  the  conscious  power 
felt  by  the  women  in  those  homes.  A  part  of  that  power  is  gen* 
crated  when  the  interests  of  home  and  farm  are  one  and  when  the 
farmer's  wife  becomes  his  actual  business  partner,  able  to  under- 
stand all  that  pertains  to  progress  on  the  farm  and  to  claim  her  full 
share  of  the  profits  for  the  use  of  her  home  and  her  family. 

The  following  list  ^  of  occupations  that  girb  in  different  parts  of 
our  country  are  engaged  in  may  be  suggestive  to  teachers  who  wish 
to  be  of  help  to  girb  living  in  the  country. 

I.  Animal  husbandry. 

1.  Raising  chiekens,  pigeons,  ducks,  geese,  for  feathers  and  for  sale. 

2.  Raising  chickens,  for  eggs. 

3.  Raising  dogs.  Angora  cats,  pigs,  calves,  sheep. 

4.  Raising  bees, 
n.  Gardening. 

1.  Raising  flowers  for  sale  to  summer  boarders. 

2.  Raising  tomatoes,  cabbage,  other  plants  in  hot  beds. 

3.  Raising  strawberries,  bladcbenries,  raspberries. 

4.  Raising  apples,  cherries;  taking  care  of  some  trees  on  fethtt'a 

farm. 

5.  Raising  vegetables,  garden  truck,  peanuts. 

in.  Personal  service  (out),  working  by  hour,  day,  or  wed^ 

1.  Waiting  on  table  at  hotel. 

2.  Expert  waitress  for  parties. 

3.  Caring  for  children  dming  parents'  absence. 

4.  Caring  for  sick  or  amusing  convalescents. 

5.  Going  shopping  for  those  unable  to  leave  home. 

>  Taken  from  Tht  Heme  and  the  Family,    By  Eiime  and  Coolagr. 
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6.  Being  a  companion  to  old  people  or  reading  to  old  or  blind. 

7.  Assisting  neighbors  with  cleaning,  cooking,  latmdering,  etc 

8.  Sewing. 

9.  Catering  for  parties. ' 
IV.  Personal  service  (at  home). 

1.  Taking  summer  boarders,  or  regular  boarders. 

2.  Taking  children  to  board. 

3.  Laundering  fine  shirt  waists  for  sununer  boarders. 
General  laundry  work. 

Laundering  baby  clothes  and  fine  lingerie. 

4.  IVeparing  gift  packages  for  Christmas  and  birthdays,  or  country 

products  tied  up  daintily,  for  sale  at  exchanges  or  gift 
shops  to  be  sent  by  pared  post. 

5.  Fireserving  jellies,  relishes,  etc. 

6.  Baking  cake,  cookies,  bread,  rolls. 

7.  Candy  making. 

8.  Maple  sugar  and  sirup. 

9.  Cheese  making  —  cottage  cheese  attractivdy  done  up. 

10.  Butter  making  —  fancy  prints,  buttermilk,  cream.        j 

11.  Catering.    For  teas,  suppers,  picnics,  church  parties. 

12.  Salad  dressings,  as  a  specialty. 

13.  Soap  making. 

14.  Preparing  for  automobile  parties. 
Lunch  counter. 

Tearoom. 
Lunch  boxes. 
Dinner  boxes. 

15.  Drying  fruits,  peeled  or  plain;  dxying  sage,  thyme. 

16.  Making  baskets,  drying  balsam,  making  balsam  pillows,  com* 

husk  nuits. 

17.  Weaving  rugs  and  braiding  mats. 

18.  Sewing  and  dressmaking. 

19.  Millinery. 

20.  Making  specialty  of  children's  clothes  or  shirt  waists,  or  house 

dresses  or  other  specialties  much  used  in  neighborhood. 

21.  Repairing  and  remodeling  clothes. 

22.  Knitting  or  crocheting  to  order,  or  for  stores. 

23.  Shampooing  and  hairdressing,  at  home  or  shop. 

24.  Starting  library  at  one's  home,  small  fee,  b^^  with  few  books. 
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25.  Curing  hams  and  baooDS. 

26.  Raising  and  gathering  nuts. 

27.  Starting  canning  dub. 

28.  IVeparing  Sunday  dinners  to  be  delivered. 

29.  Peanut  raising. 

y .  Using  automobile  or  horses. 

1.  IVansportation  of  summer  boankrs. 

2.  Carrying  children  to  school. 

3.  Autopaitks.  . 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND  REVIEWl] 

1.  list  the  educational  agendes  in  your  community.  What  are  the 
aims  of  eadi  7    How  are  the  aims  accomplished  ? 

2.  In  what  respects  does  the  rural  school  of  your  conununity  to-day 
differ  from  die  same  school  of  twenty  years  ago  7 

3.  What  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  other  institutions  of  your 
community?  In  what  way  and  to  what  extent  is  the  school  responsible 
for  these  changes? 

4.  What  is  meant  by  reorganizing  rural  education?  What  dianges  do 
you  think  necessary  ? 

5.  To  what  degree  is  the  rural  home  responsible  for  rural  improvement  ? 
To  ^at  degree  is  it  a  factor  in  keeping  boys  and  girb  on  the  farm  ? 

6.  What  opportunities  for  social  life  have  the  women  and  girls  in  your 
community? 

7.  What  are  some  of  the  domestic  problems  along  which  th^  mi^t 
likehdp? 

8.  What  can  you  do  to  interest  them  in  the  organization  of  a  county 
farm  bureau  and  the  employment  of  a  home  demonstration  agent? 

9.  Discuss  the  value  of  dub  membership  for  girls  living  in  the  country. 

10.  Compare  the  value  of  regular  home  economics  instruction  in  schools 
with  that  obtained  through  dub  woric. 

11.  How  may  dub  work  and  school  woric  be  combined?  Suggest  several 
home-making  projects  for  which  school  credit  might  be  given. 

12.  What  reasons  have  you  for  thinking  that  some  phases  of  Home 
Economics  should  be  introduced  into  your  rural  school  7  Formulate  plans 
for  its  introduction. 

13.  Notice  the  lunches  your  pupils  bring  to  sdiod.  Are  th^  suited  to 
the  needs  of  the  child?  Are  they  wefl  balanced^  palatable^  and  attractivejy 
padced? 
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14.  What  plaosoodd  you  inake  for  providiiig8(Hne  hot  food  far  your  own 
and  the  pupils'  lunches? 

15.  Call  the  parents  of  your  pupils  together  and  discuss  the  possibilities 
of  the  hot  lunch  with  them. 

16.  Of  what  value  will  the  hot  lunch  be  to  your  school  aside  from  provid- 
ing hot  food  at  noon? 

r  17.  What  subject  matter  will  you  endeavor  to  give  in  connection  with 
the  food  preparation? 

18.  Plan  a  series  of  ten  lessons  in  food,  based  upon  the  hot  lunch.    Send 
it  to  a  home  economics  specialist  for  criticism. 

19.  What  other  phases  of  home-making  can  your  puinl  undertake  to 
study? 

20.  Compare  the  home  economics  work  done  in  a  graded  rural  school 
with  that  done  in  a  graded  city  school.    Why  the  differences? 

REFERENCES  FOR  COLLATERAL  READING 

The  Country  Life  Movement.    Bail^. 
Chapters  in  Rural  Progress.    Butterfield. 
The  American  Rural  School.    Foght. 
-  Tlountry  life  and  the  Country  Schod.    Carney. 
The  Challenge  dL  the  Country.    Fiske. 
The  Church  in  the  Open  Country.    Wilson. 
The  American  Country  Girl.    Crow. 
One  Woman's  Work  for  Farm  Women.    BudL 
The  Healthful  Farmhouse.    Dodd. 
Report  No.  103.  —  Social  and  Labor  Needs  of  Farm  Women,  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Report  No.   104.  —  D(Hnestic  Needs  of  Farm  Women,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Report  No.  105.  —  Educational  Needs  of  Farm  Women,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Report  No.  106.  —  Economic  Needs  of  Farm  Women,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 
Education  for  the  Home.     Andrews.     PartH.    United  States  Bureau  of 

Education. 
School  Credit  for  Home  Work.    Alderman. 
Food  and  Health.    Knne  and  Cool^. 
Clothing  and  Health.    Kinne  and  Cooley. 
The  Home  and  the  Family.    Kinne  and  Cod^. 


CHAPTER  IX 

HOMB  BCONOHICS  IN  OTHBR  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH 
CONTRIBUTB  TO  THE  BDUCATION  OP  THE  OIRL* 

I.    Organizatioiis  other  than  schools  whidi  contribute  to  the  educatioa 
of  the  girl  along  lines  of  HcHne  Economics.  , 

A.  Religious  and  philanthropic  organizations. 

B.  Welfare  work  in  factories  and  department  storea. 

C.  Girl  Scouts. 

D.  Camp  Fire  Girls. 

E.  Girls' dubs. 

F.  Junior  Bed  Cross. 

Organizations  other  than  schooli  ^riiich  contribute  to  the'edu- 
cation  of  the  girl  along  lines  of  Home  Economics.  —  It  would  be 
difficult,  indeed,  for  the  wide-awake  girl  of  to-day  to  pass  through 
life  with  no  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  home  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation ;  with  no  inspiration  toward  the  improvement  of  her 
own  home  and  toward  her  own  responsibility  in  accomplishing 
these  better  home  conditions.  Not  only  does  the  school  offer 
work  in  Home  Economics,  but  aU  organizations  which  have  as  their 
aim  better  and  more  efficient  womanhood  include  as  part  of  their 
program  either  specific  courses  in  Home  Economics  or  the  stimulus 
for  attaining  skill  and  working  principles  in  relation  to  the  home 
and  its  activities. 

Perhaps  to  no  teacher  of  Home  Economics  comes  remuneration 
of  greater  satisfaction  than  that  which  came  to  Miss  Mabel  Hyde 
Kittredge,  the  head  of  the  Housekeeping  Center  Association  in 
New  York  City,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  home  by  one  of  her 
pupfls  who  patterned  it  after  the  ^*  model  flat "  in  so  far  as  she 
was  able. 

It  is  an  important  part  of  all  instruction  in  this  field  to  project 

the  ideals  and  processes  into  the  actual  present  home  experience 

of  the  girls ;  for  only  through  such  results  can  home  economics 
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f^arliing  be  justified  and  worthy  of  future  development.  Further 
disGUflsion  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  wiU  be  found  in  Part  IV. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  at  this  point  that  special  effort  should  be 
made  by  every  teacher  to  understand  the  home  conditions  of 
the  girls  in  her  dasses,  and  to  encourage  free  discussion  of  home 
problems  as  part  of  the  regular  class  work.  It  is  a  tragedy  worthy 
of  note  that  a  teacher  of  home  management  in  a  city  high  school 
found  cause  for  annoyance  in  the  fact  that  the  giris  in  her  dasses 
were  not  content  with  a  lecture  course,  but  insisted  on  general 
discussion. 

It  wiU  readily  be  seen  that  in  aU  teaching  of  Home  Economics 
a  dassroom  acquaintance  with  the  girls'  homes  wiU  not  be  adequate. 
Fh>vision  should  be  made  for  home  visiting  on  the  part  of  the 
teadier ;  and  this  phase  of  the  work  must  lose  its  formality  if  it  is 
to  be  (rf  the  greatest  value.  Definite  time  should  be  planned  for 
this  contact  with  home  conditions.  This  applies  to  the  tiH>i*hing 
of  Home  Economics  under  school  direction  as  well  as  the  work  in 
settlements  and  girls'  dubs. 

The  war  has  played  no  smaU  part  in  promoting  the  educational 
work  of  organizations  other  than  schoob  in  the  fidd  of  Home 
Economics.  Although  it  was  well  started  before  our  own  country 
entered  the  conflict,  the  work  of  the  extension  field  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  great  need  for  food  production,  and  food  and 
dothing  conservation.  The  unlimited  demand  for  Bed  Cross 
supplies  provided  work  for  home  economics  dasses  throughout 
the  country,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  Jimior  Bed  Cross 
chapters.  Opportunities  for  making  baby  layettes  and  garments 
for  the  destitute  and  refugees  in  the  countries  of  our  allies  have 
stimulated  the  use  of  the  needle,  and  knitting,  almost  a  lost  art, 
has  been  universally  revived.  And  so  the  fidd  of  Home  Economics 
widens,  and  with  it  comes  the  need  for  greater  adaptability  and 
more  advanced  training  along  all  these  lines  of  activity  so  closely 
knit  to  the  lives  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  aU  walks  of  life. 

No  specific  definition  of  the  aims  and  ideak  of  the  work  in  Home 
Economics  as  offered  by  these  various  organizations  is  necessary 
for  they  have  as  their  goal  the  same  objectives  as  the  regularly 
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OTganked  school  work,  —  training  for  the  best  type  of  woman  who 
wiU  be  able  to  assume  her  responsibilities  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  best  type  of  home  and  family  life,  and  will  be  awake  to  her 
opportunities,  to  extend  her  sphere  to  the  ''  larger  home  "  with  its 
many  demands  for  intelligent  housekeeping  methods. 

Teaching  as  a  field  of  service  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
demand  for  instruction  in  these  organizations.  While  similar 
training  is  necessary  as  a  basis  for  entering  the  difiFerent  fields,  it  is 
especially  significant  that  the  personality  and  interests  of  the 
individual  are  given  opportunity  for  best  expression  if  wisely  se- 
lected with  a  view  to  meeting  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  various 
organizations.  To  illustrate,  the  woman  who  enters  the  field  of 
teaching  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  must  espouse  the  principles  for  which 
the  organization  stands,  and  must  have  as  a  dominant  interest 
the  creation  of  a  home  and  social  atmosphere  for  the  girl  whose 
great  need  may  be  the  home  influence  and  experience  which  is  in 
part  denied  her  because  of  her  remoteness  from  her  own  home,  or 
her  daily  absence  from  it  because  of  her  occupation.  Furthermore, 
the  teacher  in  these  classes  must  have  the  power  to  centralize 
interests  of  various  groups  of  girb.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing, 
that  one  of  the  great  by-products  of  these  agencies  is  their  power 
for  democratizing  womanhood  whose  interests  and  upbringing 
are  most  varied. 

To  illustrate  still  further,  the  woman  who  enters  the  field  of 
Girl  Scout  work  should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  her  interest  in 
the  girl  in  her  out-of-door  life  as  well  as  her  development  for  general 
service.  She  should  not  only  be  adapted  to  "  roughing  it,"  but 
must  find  actual  joy  in  the  doing  of  it. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  with  the  widening  scope  of  Home 
Economics  there  has  come  to  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  an 
increasing  opportunity  to  exercise  her  own  peculiar  powers,  if  she 
will  select  with  care  the  type  of  work  which  most  appeals  to  her 
own  interests  and  abilities. 

Religioui  and  pkiianthropic  organizations,  —  Perhaps  no  phase 
of  the  girl's  education  has  received  more  attention  at  the  hands  of 
these  organizations  than  education  for  the  home. 
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1.  The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  in  its  educational 
program  includes  classes  in  Home  Economics  adapted  to  meet  the 
demands  of  aQ  who  apply  for  enrollment.  Training  in  all  phases 
of  food  study  is  offered,  and  dressmaking  and  millinery  dasses  are 
usually  found  in  the  schedule. 

The  Central  Branch  of  the  Association  at  600  Lexington  Ave., 
New  York  City,  makes  the  following  statement : 

The  educational  work,  established  in  1873  will  be  continued  and  greatly 
enlarged  in  the  new  building  under  the  name  of  the  Ballard  School.  New 
practical  training  courses  will  be  offered  for  the  new  occupations  and  pro- 
fessions rapidly  opening  to  girls  and  women.  .  .  .  Over  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment  last  year  was  in  courses  for  the  better  administration  of  the 
home  and  the  care  of  the  family.  With  our  space  and  technical  equipment 
we  offer  many  new  opportunities  for  practical  instruction  in  these  funda- 
mental vocations  for  women. 

In  addition  to  providing  training  for  home-making  which  is  the 
vocation  or  avocation  of  almost  all  women  at  some  period  during 
their  lives,  the  teaching  of  Home  Economics  offers  a  practical  avenue 
for  reaching  the  hearts  and  spiritual  interests  of  giris  and  women. 
The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  recognized  this,  and  through  these  dasses 
reaches  many  women  in  attaining  the  aim  as  expressed  by  the 
central  branch  of  the  association : 

The  aim  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  to  develop  the 
highest  conception  of  Christian  womanhood  and  to  aid  women  in  leaUsing 
this  conception : 

By  bringing  to  them  opportunities  for  all-around  development. 

By  utiliang  every  available  resource  of  the  community  for  their  interests. 

By  offering  itself  to  be  used  by  the  community  in  oo5perative  service  for 
women. 

The  different  branches  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Assoda* 
tion  offer  work  in  Home  Economics  with  different  objectives.  The 
St.  Louis  Association  states,  as  its  aim : 

Tlie  object  of  the  sdiool  is  to  train  women  that  they  may  better  maintain 
themselves  or  that  they  may  become  more  effident  home-makers.  .  .  . 

Since  the  management  of  a  household  is  the  occupation  of  most  womenf 
no  subject  of  8tu<^  can  be  of  more  importance  than  Household  Economics 
or  domestic  science.  We  have  a  well-equipped  kitchen  and  dining  room 
for  die  domestic  science  classes,  and  provision  is  made  for  all  duses  ct 
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women,  for  home-makers  and  business  girls,  for  mistresses  and  maids,  for 
prospective  teachers,  and  even  for  chOcben. 

It  will  be  observed  that  classes  in  clothing  and  millinery  are  in- 
cluded in  the  schedule,  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who 
expect  to  teach  Home  Economics,  as  well  as  those  students  who 
wish  to  apply  the  principles  in  the  home.  Millinery  is  taught 
"  for  normal  students,  and  open  to  others  who  wish  to  learn  the 
trade  or  who  wish  to  use  it  for  the  home." 

The  schedule  of  classes  offered  by  the  St.  Louis  Association 
follows : 

SCHEDULE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  CLASSES 

1914-1016 

Y.  W.  C.  A. 

St.  Loins,  Misaouiu 

Household  science : 
Teachers'  training,  1st  year. 
Teachers'  training,  2d  year. 

(A)  Domestic  science : 
Plain  cooking. 
Advanced  cooking. 

Home  course  —  whole  term. 

Fuvt  term. 

Second  term. 
Supper  dasaes. 
Luncheon  class. 
Dietetics. 
Maids'  and  cooks' : 
Plain  cooking. 
Serving. 
Mariceting. 
Accounts. 

(B)  Domestic  art : 
Special  sewing. 

Plain  cooking,  and  two  days'  sewing. 
Plain  sewing  (hand  work). 
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Plain  sewing  (machine  work). 
Pattem  dressmaking. 
Drafting. 
Embroidery. 
Evening  sewing. 

Course  in  textiles  and  designing  to  be  arranged. 
(C)  Millinery: 
Trade  course. 
Home  course. 
Evening  millinery. 

The  aim  of  the  Boston  Young  Women's  Christian  Association, 
School  of  Domestic  Science  is  definitely  vocational  in  nature. 

The  following  quotation  is  taken  from  the  "  Greneral  Statement " 
of  the  school  for  1917-1918 : 

The  Aim.  It  aims  to  give  fundamentally  scientific  and  practical  in- 
struction in  all  that  pertains  to  the  home  and  its  management,  that  women 
may  be  fitted  to  teach  domestic  science  and  domestic  art  in  public  and 
private  schook,  in  institutions,  hospitals,  and  homes;  to  be  workers  and 
teachers  in  settlements,  Christian  Associations,  and  charitable  organiza- 
tiooB ;  to  be  superintendents,  supervisors,  dietitians,  tea-room  managers, 
matrons,  housekeepers,  and  home-makers.  These  are,  in  general,  the  fields 
of  usefuJbess  entered  by  those  graduated. 

2.  Social  centers. — ^The  social  settlement  is  rapidly  becoming 
an  invaluable  agency  in  the  education  of  the  girl.  Its  goal  is  the 
improvement  of  home  and  neighborhood  conditions ;  and  with  this 
aim  a  vital  part  of  the  educational  program  of  the  settlement  should 
be  training  in  home-making.  In  most  modem  social  centers  are 
to  be  found  classes  in  home-making  for  young  and  old.  The  nature 
of  work  offered  depends  in  part  upon  the  needs  of  the  classes.  The 
organization  of  the  work  in  the  best  ordered  centers  is  in  charge 
of  a  supervisor,  who  may  be  a  woman  trained  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics but  who  must  be  a  woman  who  understands  the  home  con- 
ditions of  the  girls  in  the  classes,  through  contact  with  the  homes, 
and  who  can  evaluate  the  work  of  the  teachers  of  home  activities 
in  the  light  of  the  needs  of  the  dasses. 

It  is  espedaUy  important  that  home-making  in  its  broad  sense 
be  presented  to  classes  in  settlements  in  order  that  there  may  be  an 
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appreciation  of  the  importance  of  all  phases  of  home  managemait, 
of  home  ideals,  and  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  home  to  the 
community ;  it  is  essential  that  classes  be  provided  for  girb  and 
women  of  aQ  ages. 

These  courses  may  be  offered  in  units  of  work  for  mothers  or 
more  advanced  students  in  day  or  evening  dasses,  if  desired 
(the  length  of  each  series  to  depend  upon  the  needs  of  the  class 
and  the  demands  of  the  subject).  The  following  units  may  be 
suggested: 

(1)  "The  Making  of  Breads  and  Cakes." 

(2)  ''How  to  Make  One  Pound  of  Meat  Serve  for  Two."  (A  aeries  of 
lessons  on  Meat-Extenders.) 

(3)  "The  One-Dish  Meal." 

(4)  "Bringing  Last  Year's  Dress  Up-to-date." 

(5)  "John's  Discarded  Shirts.    What  Are  They  Good  for?" 

(6)  "'My  Money  Won't  Reach'  —  How  Can  I  Stretch  It?  " 

(7)  "How  Can  I  Make  My  Family  a  National  Asset?" 

(8)  "The  Care  of  Children  Is  a  Patriotic  Service.  How  Can  I  Take  the 
Best  Care  of  Mine?" 

For  the  younger  pupils  in  the  settlement  dass,  it  is  suggested 
that  the  work  be  made  as  practicable  as  possible,  with  the  constant 
application  to  home  and  individual  needs.  In  teaching  sewing,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  actual  making  of  articles  rather  than  the  abstract 
teaching  of  stitches  is  more  in  line  with  present-day  life.  While 
the  average  class  in  settlement  work  needs  the  garments  to  be  made, 
the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  to  foster  the  interest  in  service 
for  others  by  making  some  articles  for  those  less  fortunate  than  the 
girls  in  the  classes. 

In  teaching  foods  to  the  children  in  settlement  classes  it  is  es- 
pecially important  that  the  national  and  religious  tendencies  be 
considered  and  provided  for.  The  Americanization  movement 
should  not  be  construed  to  mean  the  elimination  of  aU  foreign 
habits,  customs,  traditions ;  but  rather  the  absorption  of  the  best 
of  them  into  American  life.  It  should  serve  to  teach  the  best 
methods  of  preparing  the  foods  which  the  family  fancies  from  the 
standpoint  of  hygiene  and  nutrition,    Furthermorci  the  teacher  of 
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Home  Eoonomics  in  a  settlement  should  acquaint  herself  with  the 
dietary  laws  as  affected  by  the  religion  of  her  pupils  and  strive  to 
meet  them  in  planning  her  lessons.  Surely  the  maintenance  of  the 
Hebrew  faith  for  the  Hebrew  girl  is  worthy  of  a  teacher's  careful 
aeardi  for  Kosher  meat,  and  the  use  of  only  meat  or  milk  in  the 
same  dish  or  meal ;  and  the  observance  of  fast  days  gives  excellent 
opportunity  for  teaching  the  use  of  fish  to  the  Friday  classes.  Here- 
in lies  an  important  need  for  the  home  survey.  In  order  to  avoid 
the  absurd  situation  of  teaching  the  Russian  service  to  children 
whose  table  service  is  limited  to  the  removal  of  a  jelly  sandwich  to 
the  street  for  its  consumption,  the  teacher  of  the  settlement  dass 
should  plan  to  serve  occasional  meals,  and  should  know  the  pTiating 
customs  in  order  to  help  the  family  to  advance  gradualiy  to  the  next 
level  of  table  service.  There  is  a  true  story  of  a  boy  in  a  settle- 
ment cooking  dass  who  offered  his  services  for  laundering  it  if  his 
mother  would  discard  the  customary  newspaper  in  favor  of  a 
tabledoth. 

Codperation  should  be  the  keynote  of  the  work  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics as  devdoped  in  a  settlement.  Unless  there  is  unity  of  inter- 
est and  action  on  the  part  of  workers  and  community  the  influence 
of  the  settlement  cannot  be  f dt.  The  successful  teacher  of  Home 
Economics  in  the  settlement  wiU  utilize  so  far  as  possible  the  serv- 
ices of  the  women  in  the  homes  in  teaching  home-making.  Greater 
confidence  will  be  felt  in  her  judgment  and  knowledge  if  she  recog- 
nizes and  utilizes  the  skill  of  the  Italian  mother,  who  will  be  happy 
to  show  the  girls  in  the  dasses  how  she  makes  noodles ;  or  if  the 
mother  successful  in  caring  for  her  new  baby  is  invited  to  show  how 
she  bathes  and  dresses  her  baby.  This  tactful  teacher  wiU  not  be 
diaracterized  as  was  one  young  teacher  by  a  woman  who  had 
attended  her  lecture  on  the  care  and  feeding  of  babies,  and  who 
sensed  her  own  superiority  due  to  experience,  —  **  Hm,  she 
tdlin'  me  how  to  care  for  my  children,  me  who's  had  six  and 
lost  five  I " 

Relative  to  this  cooperation  of  the  mothers  of  the  community 
is  the  following  quotation  from  a  pamphlet  which  tdls  of  the  work 
of  a  oonununity  center  in  New  York  City : 
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In  the  sewing  club  was  developed  one  of  the  things  that  are  most  valuable 
in  the  community  center.  Mothers  of  the  neighborhood  came  in  and  helped 
to  teach  the  children.    They  did  this  for  the  pure  pleasure  of  helping. 

The  children  brought  their  own  materials  and  Mrs.  G one  of  the 

mothers  of  the  neighborhood,  taught  them  how  to  make  the  things  they 
wanted.  They  made  their  own  costumes  for  the  closing  day  exercises. 
Cheesecloth  was  given  them  and  they  did  their  share  by  supplying  tinsd, 
braid,  ribbon,  and  lace.  The  delighted  interest  of  these  children  making 
these  costumes  was  a  splendid  thing  to  see.  These  same  sewing  children 
made  all  the  arm  bandages  for  the  ''First  Aid  Group." 

It  requires  patience  and  faith  to  await  results  in  the  teaching 
of  settlement  classes,  for  there  is  the  conservatism  of  centuries 
to  face ;  but  as  a  phase  o  work  which  contributes  to  the  general 
ultimate  uplift  in  the  home  there  is  no  more  remunerative  field  of 
home  economics  work. 

A  unique  and  effective  organization  which  may  be  dted  under 
sodal  centers  is  the  school  which  has  been  established  in  Quinpy, 
nUnois,  by  Miss  Ethel  Irwin  as  a  memorial  to  her  sister.  Her  own 
statement  follows : 

The  Virginia  Irwin  Memorial  School 

The  aim  of  the  school  is  to  help  people  of  limited  means  solve  thdr  cloth- 
ing problems  as  rapidly,  as  efficiently,  and  effectively  as  possible.  Young 
girls  who  have  left  school,  and  who  are  not  quite  mature  enough  to  go  into 
wage-earning  occupations,  come  in  the  mornings ;  the  mothers  and  home- 
makers,  in  the  afternoons;  and  for  the  girls  who  work  during  the  day, 
there  are  night  classes.  Each  individual  is  privileged  to  come  from  one 
to  four  times  a  week.  There  are  few  rules,  and  no  "prerequisites"  for 
entrance.  Nothing  is  said  about  regular  attendance,  but  there  has  been 
a  quite  spontaneous  amount  of  it,  because  of  the  imperative  need  for 
the  garment.  No  undergarments  are  made,  simply  because  actual 
dressmaking  presents  as  many  problems  as  one  instructor  and  an 
assistant  can  possibly  manage.  The  attendance,  during  the  one  and  one 
half  years  that  the  sdiool  has  existed,  has  varied  from  sixty  to  one  himdred 
individuals,  depending  upon  the  season.  During  that  time  three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  satisfactory  garments  have  been  completed,  good  colors 
and  simple  designs  have  been  encouraged,  and  the  students  have  been 
gracious  in  their  consideration  and  acceptance  of  these  rather  unfamiliar 
ideas.  Without  formal  class  instruction,  it  has  been  possible  to  teach 
simple  designing  from  plain  commercial  patterns,  and  though  the  final 
product  in  material  was  sometimes  poorly  sewed,  for  reason  of  an  almost 
entire  lack  of  previous  experience  upon  the  part  of  the  individual  sewer, 
the  effect  was  worthy  because  the  design  was  simple  and  interesting. 
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There  is  stiU  much  to  be  accomplished,  but  the  school  is  a  private  enter- 
prise, and  it  is  hoped  that  it  may  remain  informal,  individual,  and  unin- 
sdtutionalized  for  some  time  to  come,  so  that  the  aim  may  be  more  fully 
and  rapidly  realized. 

The  "  model  flat ''  or  housekeeping  center  as  a  laboratory  for 
the  teaching  of  home-making  in  social  centers  has  become  almost 
indispensable.  It  is  by  all  means  the  best  setting  for  the  teaching 
of  home-making  to  such  classes  because  it  eliminates  the  imagina- 
tion necessary  in  "  thinking  the  process  "  into  the  home,  when  the 
lessons  are  given  in  kitchens  and  sewing  rooms  equipped  for  in- 
dividual work. 

Furthermore^  aQ  home  activities  may  be  taught  under  conditions 
approximating  those  of  the  homes  from  which  the  pupils  come.  A 
demonstration  of  the  very  e£Fective  use  of  the  "  model  flat "  is 
work  that  is  being  accomplished  through  the  '' Association  of 
Practical  Housekeeping  Centers,"  New  York  City.  There  are 
centers  in  New  York  City  at  present,  established  in  communities 
where  the  need  for  instruction  in  home-making  is  great.  Miss 
Mabel  Hyde  Kittredge,  President  of  the  Association,  makes  the 
following  statements  in  the  "  Report  of  the  Work  for  the  Season, 
1917  " : 

In  1901,  this  Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  educating  home- 
makers.  Housdceeping  centers  are  model  homes  or  practice  houses  where 
this  education  is  carried  on.    ^    ^ 

In  1912,  a  public  school  principal  asked  the  privil^;e  of  sending  puinis 
to  one  of  these  centers,  lliis  was  the  b^jnning  of  our  'cooperation  with 
the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City.^ 

Total  number  of  pupils  being  instructed  in  the  seven  oentersy  19179  over 
4000weddbr. 

Special  AcnvrriEa  of  the  Association 

Preserving  perishable  foods.  Mothers'  teas  and  mothers'  sewing 

classes. 

Neighborhood  relief  woric.  Supper  classes  where  working  girls 

IVeparing  gifts  and  clothing  for  pay  for  and  cook  theb  own  sup- 
soldiers,  pers. 

Interpreting    dvic    problems    for  Information  centers  for  food  prob* 

foreigners.  lems,  especially  for  foreigners. 

Club  work  done  after  school  hours.  Use  of  centers  by  present  and 
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facilitiea  in  all  flats  for         former  pupils  for  social  gather- 
pujMk  and  neighbors.  ings. 

Summer  classes,  formed  on  request. 
Teacher  always  on  duty. 

The  '' Mothers'  Helpers,"  a  home-making  neighborhood  work 
at  518  East  16  St.,  New  York  City,  is  an  organization  under  private 
direction.  In  her  own  home  Miss  Annie  W.  Strathem  holds  classes 
for  girls,  from  the  "  very  little  ones,  those  too  small  to  leave  the 
sidewalk  before  their  own  doors,"  through  the  working  girls' 
groups.  The  aim  of  the  work  is  better  homes,  both  physically  and 
spiritually,  and  hence  stronger  womanhood. 

The  use  of  the  dub  organization  has  proved  every  effective  in 
teaching  Home  Economics  in  settlement  classes.  Typical  of  such 
organizations  are  the  budget  clubs  which  were  established  among 
girb  and  women  in  New  York  City  for  the  purpose  of  help- 
ing them  to  readjust  their  budgets  to  the  extreme  conditions  oc- 
casioned by  the  War.  These  clubs  operated  in  the  settlements 
and  various  women's  and  older  girls'  groups  of  the  city. 

It  will  be  evident  that  many  of  the  problems  of  home-making 
are  those  of  men  and  boys  as  well  as  of  women  and  girls.  There- 
fore every  opportunity  for  teaching  groups  of  men  and  boys  how 
to  solve  these  problems  should  be  seized,  with  the  inevitable  out- 
come that  home-making  will  be  a  more  efficient  business. 

A  recent  development  of  the  social  center  idea  is  the  utilization 
of  the  public  school  as  a  commimity  center.  An  understanding 
of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  organization  may  best  be  under- 
stood by  reading  the  bulletin  written  by  Henry  E.  Jackson,  special 
agent  in  community  organization.^ 

The  bulletin  should  be  read  at  length  in  order  that  the  breadth 
of  such  an  influence  in  the  life  of  the  girl  may  be  shown.  The 
possibilities  for  work  in  Home  Economics  are  unbounded;  and 
the  teacher  who  enters  such  a  field  of  service  should  be  sufficiently 
alert  and  ingenious  to  recognize  and  appropriate  every  chance  for 

*  A  Community  Center,  BuUetin,  1918,  No.  11.  By  Henry  E.  Jaokaon,  Sp»- 
flial  Aflent  in  Community  OrflEaniaation,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of 
Education. 
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the  activities  of  the  community  center  to  serve  as  a  feature  of 
education  for  the  home. 

3.  Church  schoob.  —  Although  there  has  been  a  great  advance 
in  the  nature  of  the  work  offered  by  many  church  schools,  this  per- 
haps is  one  field  which  has  lagged  behind  in  some  respects  in  the 
teaching  of  Home  Economics.  This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the 
tendency  to  "  leave  well  enough  alone/'  especially  when  past 
methods  have  necessitated  the  minimum  outlay  of  money. 

The  early  work  in  "  cooking  "  and  "  sewing  "  was  taught  in 
after-school  and  Saturday  classes  under  the  jurisdiction  of  churches. 
The  work  was  usually  planned  and  executed  by  women  of  the 
congregation  who  volunteered  their  services.  The  teaching  of 
stitches  on  small  bits  of  cloth  or  ''  samplers  "  proved  interesting 
to  the  children,  and  made  pleasing  little  records  of  work  accom- 
plished. The  preparation  of  one  dish  by  the  teacher,  as  a  demon- 
stration, or  by  the  class  as  a  group,  comprised  the  lesson  in  the 
preparation  of  food. 

p  It  has  become  evident  that  such  lessons,  although  they  functioned 
to  a  degree  in  educating  the  girl  in  the  arts  of  sewing  and  cooking, 
were  not  adequate;  so  that  the  most  progressive  schools  under 
church  direction  have  found  it  wise  to  employ  trained  teachers  of 
Home  Economics  to  plan  and  direct  the  work  of  the  school.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  always  easy  for  the  teacher  thus  employed  to  modern- 
ize the  work  of  the  classes.  Only  through  tact  and  patience  can 
she  expect  to  reorganiise  the  work  of  the  conservative  school  to 
the  point  of  the  actual  making  of  garments  and  other  articles; 
the  opportunity  for  more  individual  experience  in  cooking;  the 
introduction  of  other  phases  of  home  economics  work  along  the 
lines  of  home  management,  care  of  children,  food  values,  textile 
study,  and  budget  making. 

It  is  peculiarly  significant  that  one  of  the  great  needs  as  expressed 
by  foreign  missionaries  is  for  training  in  the  applied  principles  of 
home-making  which  will  enable  them  to  add  this  phase  of  teaching 
to  their  efforts  for  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  uplift  in  their  fields 
of  work. 

The  International  Association  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible  Schools. 
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90  Bible  House^  New  York  City,  according  to  its  statement,  1918, 
**  uses  idle  churches,  idle  students,  idle  vacations,  to  fit  idle  children 
for  good  citizenship."  Its  field  of  activity  is  worldwide.  In  its 
program  for  "  making  young  democracy  safe,"  the  following  or- 
ganization is  suggested : 

A  typical  school.  A  fully  equipped  school  has  four  student  teachers 
regularly  employed  and  paid,  one  man  who  serves  as  principal,  and  three 
women  who  have  charge  respectively  of  the  music,  manuals  and  kinder- 
garten  departments.  This  staff  is  supplemented,  where  possible,  by 
volimteers.  The  term  is  for  six  weeks,  banning  on  the  Monday  follow- 
ing the  Fourth  of  July.  Sessions  are  held  daily  except  Saturdays  and 
Sundays,  the  forenoon  being  devoted  to  organized  school  w(vk  and  the 
afternoon  to  supervision  of  outside  games. 

4.  Orphanages  and  other  institutional  homes  for  girls.  —  The 
modem  institutional  home  for  girls  provides  special  education  in 
Home  Economics.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  provide  the  home 
environment,  the  modem  orphanage  approaches  the  home  at- 
mosphere through  the  use  of  the  cottage  system  instead  of  the  one- 
building  scheme.  In  the  case  of  one  orphanage,  twelve  girls  at  a 
time  are  given  rather  intensive  training  in  Home  Economics  under 
family  conditions  by  becoming  members  of  a  family  group  under 
the  wise  direction  and  instruction  of  a  house  mother  who  plans  and 
directs  their  work  in  the  activities  of  the  home. 

The  superintendent  of  a  state  home  for  girls  writes : 

The  training  in  domestic  science  at  the'  Home  is  a  sort  of  community 
matter.  We  have  a  meeting  of  the  staff  once  a  month  and  these  things 
are  talked  over  and  planned  at  that  meeting.  We  have  a  class  that  meets 
every  afternoon,  which  we  call  the  art  class,  in  it  the  girls  learn  to  do  all 
kinds  of  fancy  work,  both  for  the  Home  and  for  personal  adornment. 
We  weave  rugs  and  cane  chairs  in  addition  to  the  other  work.  The  girls 
paint  walls,  ceiHngs,  and  floors  and  whitewash  ceUars,  make  cement  walks, 
and  raise  truck  for  food. 

In  our  dressmaking  room  we  do  custom  dressmaking  but  only  do  this 
for  people  connected  with  state  institutions.  Two  of  our  girls  go  down  to 
a  dressmaker's  in  town,  come  home  every  night  and  on  Saturday  night  bring 
their  wages. 

Nine  of  our  girls  go  to  the  public  schools  in  Trenton.  One  has  gained 
first  honor  in  her  class  and  two  have  gained  second  honors.  We  board 
ten  girls  in  private  families  so  that  they  may  have  additional  time  to  give 
to  their  studies  and  become  assimilated  sooner  to  outside  conditions. 
Two  teachers  come  in  three  times  a  week  from  the  public  schoob  to  give 
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special  instructioQ  to  our  more  advanced  girls  looking  toward  their  enter- 
ing high  school. 

In  the  New  York  Orphanage,  Hastings-on-Hudson,  New  York,* 
the  cottage  scheme  of  organization  provides  training  in  home- 
making  under  fairly  normal  conditions ;  for  the  girls  and  boys  in 
each  cottage  comprise  a  family,  every  member  sharing  in  the  prepa^ 
ration  of  meals  and  the  care  of  the  house. 

Garment  making,  dressmaking,  care  and  repair  of  clothing, 
laundering,  etc.,  are  taught  as  a  part  of  the  girl's  education.  Es- 
pecial emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  training  of  girls  for  strong  citizen- 
ship through  the  home  and  conmiunity  responsibility,  special 
credit  being  given  for  community  service. 

The  following  statement  appears  in  the  annual  report  for  1917 : 

The  greatest  need  in  the  world  for  every  orphan  child  is  a  home.  With- 
out it  he  is  poor  indeed,  whatever  else  may  be  given  him.  Our  first  re- 
sponsibility therefore  is  to  provide  good  homes,  for  these  are  the  foimda^ 
tion  and  environment  of  happiness,  usefulness,  and  culture.  Our  ten 
cottages  are  beautiful  buildings,  well  equipped  and  provided  with  eveiy 
convenience  for  comfortable,  wholesome,  and  refined  home  life.  The 
children  of  each  cottage  function  cooperatively  and  helpfully  in  all  of  the 
daily  routine  of  care,  service,  study,  and  recreation.  Cottage  interest, 
tone,  and  spirit  constitute  the  largest  asset  in  the  uplifting  influence  of  the 
Orphanage.  Our  ideal  is  to  give  to  these  girls  and  boys  the  care,  experience, 
and  training  we  should  want  our  own  children  to  receive. 

Educational  work  in  factories  and  departmerU  stores,  —  Within  the 
last  decade  the  commercial  world  has  come  to  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  home  economics  education  for  women  in  their  em- 
ploy. They  have  evidenced  this  appreciation  by  the  establishment 
of  classes  in  Home  Economics  as  a  phase  of  the  welfare  work  under 
their  direction.  An  extension  of  this  type  of  work  is  foimd  in  the 
publicity  work  of  a  large  life  insurance  company  which  distributes 
among  its  patrons  literature  designed  to  increase  efficiency  and  to 
prolong  life  through  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  hygiene. 

The  phases  of  home  economics  work  which  should  be  most 
generally  emphasized  in  welfare  work  are :  personal  and  community 

>  For  description  see.  How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn.  By  R.  R. 
Beeder.    Publudied  at  Ha8ting»K>n-Hud80zi,  New  York. 
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hygiene^  care  of  infants  and  children^  food  values  and  food  prepara- 
tion ;  choice  and  care  of  clothings  and  some  work  in  the  division 
of  the  income. 

To  illustrate  the  method  of  presenting  one  or  two  phases  of  this 
work  the  following  quotation  is  taken  from  DeparimerU  Stare 
Educaiion,  by  Helen  Rich  Norton :  ^ 

It  18  the  aim  of  the  course  in  hygiene  to  give  such  instruction  and  train- 
ing as  will  promote  the  physical  well-being  of  the  pupils,  and  thereby  add 
to  their  comfort,  happiness,  and  success.  As  with  the  other  courses,  the 
subject  is  first  approached  from  the  standpoint  of  the  special  conditions 
of  1^  industry.  One  of  the  most  difficult  conditions  is  the  necessity  of 
standing  aU  day,  and  it  is  patent  that  if  anything  can  be  done  to  lessen 
the  fatigue  thus  occaaoned,  the  pupils  should  know  about  it.  That  the 
style  of  shoes  they  wear  and  their  weariness  at  night  mi^  bear  any  relation 
to  each  other  has  never  occurred  to  most  of  them,  whose  choice  of  footwear 
is  usually  governed  by  the  desire  for  a  "pretty"  rather  than  a  comfortable 
shoe.  After  the  anatomy  of  the  foot  has  been  described,  with  the  aid  of 
drawings  and  i^otographs,  a  dosen  different  styles  of  shoes,  borrowed 
from  an  acoommodatiiig  dealer,  are  shown.  These  may  vary  in  style 
frcHu  a  French-heeled  party  slipper  to  an  extreme  orthopedic  model.  The 
effect  of  each  is  carefully  explained  and  the  point  made  that  footwear 
suitably  worn  with  an  evening  gown  is  neither  suitable  nor  safe  for  daytime 
wear  by  a  girl  whose  work  requires  eight  hours  of  standing.  Many  of 
the  pupils  make  their  first  purchase  of  hygienically  shaped  shoes  as  a  result 
of  the  simple  but  convincing  talk.  One  girl  who  changed  from  cramping, 
deforming  shoes  to  a  pair  built  on  a  hygienic  last,  said  that  she  "never 
dreamed  that  shoes  could  make  sudi  a  difference;  that  she  would  be  so 
much  less  tired  at  night  as  a  result  of  the  change." 

In  treating  the  subject  of  nutrition,  the  t^ichcr  considers  the  needs  of 
her  pupils  as  saleswomen,  but  sees  in  them  also  the  future  providers  of 
households.  An  effort  is  made  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  wise  buying,  in 
economical  methods  of  ineparation,  in  dean,  well-oooked,  palatable  food, 
and  in  a  varied  diet  The  question  of  business  honesty  is  brought  up  in 
relati<m  to  the  choice  of  food  and  the  circumstances  governing  its  con- 
sumption. Every  girl  knows  from  her  own  experience  or  that  of  others 
that  a  person  who  is  suffering  from  indigestion  or  headache  or  baduche 
finds  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  serve  customers  properly.  Since 
the  best  physical  condition  that  a  saleswoman  can  attain  is  due  her  em- 
ployer and  her  customers,  it  is  dearly  her  duty  to  let  judgment  rather 
than  whim  control  her  chmoe  in  the  matter  of  foods.  When  the  assimila- 
tion of  food  is  under  discussion,  the  care  of  the  teeth  is  emphasized,  and 
afterwards  the  condition  of  her  teeth  b  talked  over  with  each  pupil.    If  a 

~  needs  the  services  of  a  dentist,  but  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  i&a  atten- 


1  JDaporfmcnl  Store  BducaHan,    By  Helen  Rieh  Norton.    BuUetlii  No.  9, 1017, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  Boraau  of  Education. 
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tkm,  arrangements  are  made  for  free  treatment  at  one  of  the  dental  achoolay 
and  she  is  allowed  time  out  of  the  school  session  for  the  necessary  work. 

The  lesson  on  the  nervous  system  resolves  itsdf  into  a  discussion  <ji  the 
best  way  to  keep  this  delicate  and  indispensable  mechanism  in  a  highly 
efficient  state.  The  value  of  fresh  air,  of  eight  or  nine  hours'  sleep,  and 
of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  right  kind  ci  recreation  is  brought  out.  Con- 
sideration is  next  given  to  the  practicability  of  obtaining  the  needed  air 
and  sleep  and  to  uie  relative  merits  of  the  many  forms  ci  recreatian  in- 
dulged in  by  different  members  of  the  class. 

Excellent  suggestions  for  welfare  work  along  the  lines  of  Home 
Economics  are  offered  by  John  Wanamaker  Stores,  Philadelphia 
and  New  York. 

The  following  classes  in  Home  Economics  are  provided  for  en- 
rolled members  of  the  "  Women's  League,"  for  year  1917-1918,  — 
cooking,  dressmaking,  crocheting  and  knitting,  home*making» 
millinery,  art  embroidery. 

Oirl  Swats.  —  The  Girl  Scouts  Organization  may  be  considered 
as  a  stimulus  toward,  rather  than  a  training  in.  Home  Economics, 
In  order  to  keep  the  ''  Promise  "  and  obey  the  "  Laws  **  of  the 
Girl  Scouts,  home  economics  tnuning  is  clearly  essentiaL 

Ths  Gibl  Scout's  Pbomibe 

On  my  Honor  I  WiSl  Try 
To  do  my  duty  to  God  and  my  country. 
To  help  other  people  at  all  times. 
To  obey  the  Soout  Law. 

From  the  Handbook^  are  quoted  the  following  selections 
which  will  indicate  more  specifically  the  need  for  definite  training 
in  Home  Economics.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  girls' 
enthusiasm  for  the  Girl  Scout  activities,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that 
work  in  Home  Economics  which  is  stimulated  by  these  tests  is 
highly  justified  according  to  present-^lay  educational  phQosophy. 

ECONOMY 

More  women  are  engaged  in  housdce^nng  than  in  all  the  other  pro- 
fessions and  emi^oyments  combined.    This  is  a  difficult  profession  and  re- 

1  How  OirU  Can  Help  Their  Country*  Handbook  for  Qiri  Soouts,  Qlrl  Scoot 
National  Headquarters,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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quires  knowledge  and  training,  if  good  reaults  are  to  be  secined.  House- 
keepers need  to  have  a  plan,  and  especially  a  budget  of  expenses.  One 
of  the  chief  duties  of  housdceeping  oonabts  in  seeing  that  there  be  no 
waste  of  any  kind.  The  efficient  housdceeper  prevents  a  waste  of  food, 
of  light,  f ud,  and  of  every  other  item.  The  wise  individual  gives  special 
care  to  preventing  a  waste  of  time  on  the  part  of  herself  and  others.  The 
real  orderly  Girl  Soout  has  a  i^ace  for  everything  and  keeps  everything 
in  its  place.  She  has  a  time  for  performing  each  of  her  duties  and  does 
it  at  that  time. 

The  following  tests  illustrate  the  rdation  of  the  work  of  the  Girl 
Soout  to  Home  Economics : 

A  Fir3i-cku9  Seoui  (badge,  sewn  on  left  sleeve  above  elbow,  which  entitles 
the  wearer  to  go  in  for  all-round  cords)  must  have  gained  a  Second*class 
badge. 

Must  know  how  to  set  a  table  properiy  for  breakfast,  dinner,  or  supper. 

Bring  a  shirt  waist  or  skirt  sewn  by  herself  or  equivalent  needlework. 

Be  able  to  describe  how  to  get  to  a  specified  place  and  walk  one  mile  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Must  be  able  to  dress  and  bathe  a  child  two  years  old  or  younger  (see 
p.  118). 

Be  able  to  pass  an  examination  upon  the  first  three  chapters  of  the 
woman's  edition  of  the  Amerioan  Red  CroM  Abridged  TegtSbook  in  FirH  Aid, 

Must  have  knowledge  of  signaling  and  of  semaphore  code  or  inter- 
national alphabet  (p.  75).    Wnting  sixteen  letters  per  minute. 

Must  have  50  cents  in  savings  bank  earned  by  herself. 

Must  produce  a  girl  trained  by  herself  in  tests.  Tenderfoot  Class. 

Know  how  to  distinguinh  and  name  ten  trees,  ten  wild  flowers,  ten  wild 
animals,  ten  wild  iHrds. 

Must  know  simple  laws  of  sanitation  (p.  94),  health  (p.  95),  and  ventila- 
tion. 

Again,  in  the  work  of  the  Camp  Fire  QirU  the  training  in  Home 
Economics  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  means  and  not  an  end. 
And  yet  the  ultimate  result  is  the  same,  and  the  educational  pro- 
cess is  approved  because  of  the  conscious  need  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  the  girls. 

In  the  book  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls,  entitled  War  Call  to  the 
QirU  of  America,  are  to  be  found  statements  which  indicate  the 
aims  of  the  organization,  and  suggest  the  educational  stimulus  in 
the  field  of  Home  Economics.^ 

1  War  Call  to  the  OirU  cf  Ameriea.  Book  of  the  Camp  Fire  GirlB,  National 
Headquarten,  461  Fourth  Avenue»  New  York  C^ty. 
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Oirls*  Clvh  Work,  as  has  already  been  indicated  in  Part  I,  Qutpter 
II,  has  contributed  very  generously  to  the  education  of  girls  and 
women  in  many  different  phases  of  home  economics  training.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  tomato  served  as  a  key  to  the  southern 
kitchen;  for  through  the  organization  of  canning  dubs  among 
the  girls,  the  home  demonstration  work  was  given  a  great  push 
in  the  southern  homes. 

As  a  result  of  the  phenomenal  success  of  the  south  in  the  or- 
ganization of  dubS)  the  girls'  and  boys'  dubs  have  developed 
rapidly  throughout  the  country.  In  many  cases  they  are  dosely 
allied  to  the  work  of  the  schools ;  in  this  case  the  keynote  of  success 
lies  in  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  teadier  and  the  director 
of  dub  work. 

As  a  means  of  promoting  democracy  and  high  ideab  in  business 
dealings  the  dub  has  been  a  most  important  factor  in  the  girl's 
education.  Through  competitive  contests  and  the  demand  for 
high  standards  in  products,  much  has  been  gained  of  integrity  and 
just  social  and  economic  methods. 

The  Young  Women's  Christian  Assodation^  recognizes  the 
value  of  the  dub  organization  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  best  in 
womankind.  Among  the  dubs  of  the  Association  may  be  found 
those  for 

(1)  Giris  in  industry  over  18  years. 

(2)  Giris  in  industry  under  18  years. 

(3)  Older  high  school  girls. 

(4)  Grade  and  junior  high  school  girb* 

(5)  Small  town  and  country  girls. 

(6)  Country  girls. 

Information  concerning  the  organization  and  conduct  of  these 
dubs  may  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  National  Headquarters, 
600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City.  Through  their  activities 
opportunities  for  education  in  relation  to  the  home  are  manifold, 
and  every  advantage  should  be  taken  to  utilize  them. 

Although  all  educational  agencies  responded  heartily  to  the  de- 

1  600  TictTington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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mands  of  the  war,  along  the  lines  a£51iated  with  the  efficiency  of 
the  individual  and  the  home^  perhaps  no  other  made  a  keener 
appeal  than  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  It  worked  largely  through 
schooby  many  of  which  are  on  record  with  a  100  per  cent  member- 
ship list ;  but  it  should  be  given  special  recognition  at  this  point 
as  a  forceful  agency  in  present-day  education  in  Home  Economics. 
It  has  afforded  a  great  stimulus  for  the  development  of  skill  and 
efficiency^  for  the  exerdse  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  for  the  en- 
couragement of  personal  service  toward  the  attainment  of  a  great 
ideal. 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  chapter  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
teacher  of  Home  Economics  should  know  the  opportunities  for 
service  in  this  teaching  field,  in  order  that  she  jna,y  not  only  utilize 
the  various  interests  in  her  classroom  teaching ;  but  also  that  she 
may  select  for  her  own  work  that  specific  phase  of  teaching  which 
will  be  most  congenial  to  her  and  which  will  best  utilize  her  peculiar 
powers. 

In  so  far  as  possible,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  the  student 
of  home  economics  education  to  test  her  powers  in  several  phases 
of  work,  e.g.  in  regular  dassroom  teaching,  in  girls'  dub  work,  in 
extension  work,  etc.,  which  may  be  offered  by  the  community. 
It  is  important  that  a  broad  vision  of  the  activities  of  the  field  of 
Home  Economics  be  given  to  the  teadier  in  training  in  order  that 
she  may  realize  the  privilege  which  will  be  hers  to  cooperate  with 
the  other  agendes  which  contribute  to  the  education  of  the  girL 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Suggest  ways  and  means  of  making  a  survey  of  the  homes  and  othflr 
educational  agendes  in  a  community  preparatory  to  oodrdinating  Home 
Economics  with  them. 

2.  Secure  the  literature  available  for  distribution  by  the  various  organi- 
zations fisted  in  this  diapter  and  of  others  whidi  contribute  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  girl.  Discover  ways  and  means  of  promoting  interest  in  the 
teaching  of  Home  Economics  by  oo5peration  with  them. 

3.  Visit  an  up-to-date  children's  home  and  evaluate  its  power  as  an 
educational  factor  in  education  tor  the  home. 
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4.  Designate  the  educational  advantages  of  Home  Eoonomics  as  offered 
by  the  various  organizatifHis  discussed  as  compared  with  that  taun^t  in 
the  average  public  schooL 

REFERENCES  FOR  COLLATERAL  READING 

It  is  suggested  that  the  dass  assemble  the  literature  available  in  the 
various  organizations  mentioned  and  utilize  this  material  in  extending  the 
scope  of  interest. 

How  Two  Hundred  Children  Live  and  Learn.    Reeder. 
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CHAPTER  X 

BOMB  S1700BSTI0RS  FOR  CHARACTBRI8TIC 
LESSORS  IN  HOMB  BCOROMICS 

L  The  neoesflity  ol  planning  for  a  lesson. 

A.  All  lessons  worthy  of  forethought. 

B.  The  type  of  planning  varies  with  teachers  and  conditions, 
n.  Some  suggestions  for  characteristic  lessons  in  Home  Economics. 

A.  Lessons  given  in  detail  as  suggestive  of  the  way  they  might  he 

taught. 

B.  A  form  of  briefer  plan. 

C.  How  plans  should  be  used. 

Thenacaaaitf  of  planning  for  a  lesson.  —  AUleawns  worthy  of  fore- 
thought.  —  To  the  teacher  who  is  ainoere  in  her  work  and  truly 
suooeasful  the  time  never  oomes  when  she  can  appear  before  her 
daas  without  having  made  definite  preparation  for  the  lesson. 

The  type  of  planning  varies  with  teachers  and  eondUione.  —  The 
form  that  the  preparation  takes  will  vary  with  the  one  making  the 
plan.  It  may  range  from  a  brief  statement  of  purposes  in  teach- 
ing the  lesson  and  the  three  or  four  big  thought-projecting  ques- 
tions intended  to  carry  the  thought  forward,  to  elaborate  and 
detailed  plans  covering  the  minutiie  of  a  lesson.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  latter  is  laborious  and  out  of  the  question  where  a 
teacher  has  a  number  of  classes  each  day,  consequently  some  way 
of  reducing  labor  must  be  sought  while  still  assuring  thorough  prep- 
aration. For  some  teachers,  especially  those  of  maturity  and  ex- 
perience, it  probably  will  be  sufficient  to  organize  the  material 
mentally  only,  putting  down  on  paper  merely  the  guiding  ques- 
tions; for  others  a  carefully  prepared  outline  of  subject  matter 
in  addition  to  the  questions  will  be  found  helpful,  while  for  the 
ineq[>erienced  teacher  it  may  be  advisable  to  write  out  at  least  a 
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few  lessons  in  full  until  she  has  acquired  skill  in  caring  for  all  the 
details. 

The  type  of  preparation  which  supervisors  in  coUeges  and  normal 
schools  require  from  their  student-teachers  varies  greatly,  some 
requiring  the  minutely  detailed  plan  while  others  prefer  the  brief 
type  of  purposes  and  questions  with  some  suggestion  of  method. 
With  this  latter  type  of  preparation  the  details  will  be  developed 
through  personal  conference,  so  that  in  the  end  the  process  has 
been  practically  the  same  but  the  physical  labor  of  writing  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  detailed  discussion  between  the 
supervisor  and  the  young  student-teacher  frequently  results,  how- 
ever, in  much  of  the  work  being  done  by  the  former  instead  of  being 
a  measure  of  the  ability  and  resourcefulness  of  the  latter. 

Some  suggestions  for  characteristic  lessons  in  Home  Economics. 
—  In  this  section  will  be  found  some  suggestions  for  types  of  lessons 
that  should  find  a  place  in  every  well-planned  course  of  study  in 
Home  Economics,  given  in  detail  as  they  might  actually  be 
taught.  They  are  suggestive  of  the  type  of  preparation  which 
an  inexperienced  teacher  might  make  for  a  time  with  profit  to 
herself  and  her  dass. 

An  Intboductokt  Lesson  on  tsb  Case  of  CixmnNo 

L  Time  Division : 

Opening  discussion,  25  minutes. 

Demonstration  and  discussion,  10  minutes. 

Ptactice  on  paper,  10  minutes. 

Putting  away  work  and  summary,  5  minutes. 
Hie  Problem :    We  cannot  buy  many  new  clothes  in  war  times.     We 

must  know  how  to  judge  whether  a  garment  is  worth  mending  and 

the  best  way  to  mend  different  kinds  of  rips  and  tears. 
n.  Aims: 
A»  Teacher's  purposes  in  teaching  the  lesson: 

1.  To  help  children  to  form  accurate  judgments  through  ^  discus- 
sion of  the  relative  worth  of  garments  that  have  been  brou^t  in 
to  be  repaired  for  the  Belgian  and  French  orphans. 

2.  To  encourage  thrift  and  saving. 

8.  To  introduce  patching  as  one  method  of  mending  clothes. 
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B.  PupU*»  problem : 

How  can  I  repair  gannenta  auffidently  weD  that  thi^  may  be  sent 
over  to  little  Belgian  or  French  children? 


StOjeel  Matter   (in 

Hne) 


eonderued  ouU 


Lesson  assigned  at  previous  meet- 
ing. 

Bring  garments  to  mend,  to  send 
to  Belgian  and  French  orphans. 

Reasons  for  care  ci  clothing. 

1.  Saves  money. 

a.  Money  may  be  invested 
in  Liberty  Bonds  or 

w.  s.  s. 

2.  Saves  fabrics. 

3.  Our    discarded    garments 

may  be  of    service    to 
others. 
Demand  for  textile  fibers. 

1.  Wool  —  clothing,  blankets, 

etc,  for  the  soldiers. 

2.  Cotton  —  uses. 

a.    Surgical  dressings. 
6.    Gun  cotton  —  ammu- 
nition, etc. 

3.  Linen  —  little  raised  now; 

needed  in  war  industries. 
Sources  of  fibers. 
L  Wool  —  England,        Aus- 
tralia,   South    America, 
Germany. 

2.  Cotton  —  its  own  southern 

states,  Egypt. 

3.  Linen  —  Belgium,    Russia, 

Grermany. 
Scarcity  due  to : 
1.  Needs  of  other  countries  for 
their  own  supplies. 


Method    €f    Clate    Procedure    (« 
detml .  a»  leeeon    might   be  ocn^ 
dueted) 
What  did  we  say  last  time  that 

we  would  do  in  this  lesson  to-day? 


Are  there  any  special  reasons  for 
taking  care  of  our  clothing  at 
present? 


Why  is  it  necessary  to  save  wool, 
cotton,  and  linen  so  cai«fully  now? 


Where  has  the  United  States 
obtained  its  fibers  in  the  past? 


What  aio  other  reasons  tor  the 
scarcity  of  fiU^-;:? 
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2.  Decreased  production  be- 

cause of  war. 

3.  TVansportation  difficulties, 

soldiers  must  be  supplied 
and  dviliaiis  must  curtail. 
Summary: 

1.  Saves  money  to  be  invested. 

2.  Saves  materials  to  be  used 

for  war  purposes. 

3.  Rdeases  shipping  needed  for 

supplying  the  soldiers. 
Mending  basket  containing  gar- 
ments needing : 

1.  Buttons. 

2.  Holes  patched. 

3.  Tears  mended,  etc. 
Value  determined  by : 

1.  Bdative  value  of  raw  mar 

terial. 

2.  Amount  of  wear  remaining 

in  garment. 

3.  Character  of  repair  needed. 

4.  Amount   of    time    it   will 

take  to  put  garment  in 
condition. 

5.  Value  of  mender's  time. 
Patching. 

1.  Material  for  patch. 

a.  Similar  to  garment. 

b.  As  much  worn  as  gar- 

ment if  possible. 
0.  Large  enough  to  cover 
hole  and  worn  part 
around  the  hole. 

2.  Preparation  of  garment. 

a.  Trim    hole   to    regular 
shape  by: 
(1)  Creasing    on    diag- 
onab  so  they  cross 


Who  can  UXL  me  some  good 
reasons  why  it  is  patriotic  to  make 
our  clothes  last  just  as  long  as 
possible? 


Now  let's  look  over  this  basket  of 
clothes  that  has  just  come  from  the 
laundry  and  decide  what  needs 
to  be  mended  and  whether  or  not 
it  is  worth  mending. 

How  shall  we  decide  whether 
the  garments  are  worth  mending? 


Here  is  a  place  that  we  have 
decided  needs  a  patch.  What  do 
we  need  to  think  of  first  in  preparing 
to  patch  this  garment? 

How  large  must  our  patch  be  ? 


How  shall  we  get  the  garment 
ready  for  the  patch? 

niustrative  material 
Large  piece  of  material  or  paper 
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in  imagmaiy  cen- 
ter of  hole. 

(2)  Cut  along  diagonab 

to  comers. 

(3)  Turn    bade    points 

along  threads  of 
material  to  make 
a  regular  shape, 
for  (a)  neatness  of 
q;>pearanoe,  (6) 
less  conspicuous 
q;>pearance. 
3.  F^aration  of  patcL 

a.  Patch   large   enough  to 

cover  hole  and  worn 
place  around  hde. 

b.  Crease  patch  on  diagcv 

nals  as  they  cross  in 
center  of  patch, 
e.  Place  patch  to  wrong 
side   of   garment   so 
that: 

(1)  Warp    threads     of 

patch  are  parallel 
to  warp  of  gar- 
ment. 

(2)  Filling  threads  like- 

wise. 

(3)  Diagonal  creases  of 

patch       coincide 
with  diagonab  of 
garment. 
d.  Fin  patch  to  place. 


with  hole  in  it  and  imaginary  worn 
place  marked  around. 

Crease  as  directed. 
Developed    through    discussion 
between  teacher  and  pupils,  steps 
being  worked  out  on  illustrative 
material  as  they  are  developed. 

Why  do  we  take  so  much  care  to 
have  this  a  regular  shape,  following 
threads  of  material? 

Now  that  our  garment  is  ready* 
how  shall  we  prepare  the  patch? 


Developed  and  woriced  out  aa 
above. 


How  can  we  be  reasonably  sure 
that  we  can  place  a  patch  correctly 
on  this  garment?  (Practice  on 
paper.) 

Will  you  tdl  me  just  how  you 
will  get  the  garment  ready  for  the 
patdi,  ISdary? 
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Sunmuffy:  And  how  will  you  prepare  and 

Points  on  {veparing  gannent  and     place  your  patch,  Alice? 
preparing  and  placing  patch.  I  ahall  give  you  ten  minutes  and 

I  want  you  to  see  how  many  of  you 
can  have  your  patch  placed  and 
pinned  in  that  time. 

Class  work,  making  and  placing 
patch  in  paper. 

Materials: 

Two  pieces  of  paper  about  6  and 
8  inches  square.  Larger  square  has 
hole  cut  in  center  and  pencil  mark 
to  represent  worn  spot  around  hole. 

Inspection  and  comparison  of 
results. 

What  difficulties  have  you  found 
in  placing  your  patch? 

Those  are  things  we  will  need  to 
be  careful  about  then  when  we  come 
to  patch  our  garments.  You  may 
pin  your  name  on  the  garment  you 
have,  fold  it  neatly  and  put  it  back 
in  the  basket  till  next  lesson  when  we 
will  make  the  patch  and  learn  how 
to  repair  these  other  rips  and  tears. 

Class  puts  away  work. 

Summary:  What  have  you  learned  to^lay 

1.  Reasons  for  saving  clothes,     that  is  of  real  importance? 

2.  How  to  determine  if  clothes 

are      worth      repairing, 
value  of  time. 
3«  How  to  prepare  garment 
and    patch    and    place 
patch  to  garment. 

A  LESSON  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF  FOOD 

Pfcjed  fof  (he  Unon:  To  make  tapioca  custard  pudding  as  a  possible 
dessert  for  a  coming  luncheon  to  be  served  to  the  oghth  grade  girls. 


Difficulties: 
L  To   get   hole  regular  and 

even  shape. 
2.  To  place  patch  evenly  and 

smoothly. 
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Time  diMon: 

9.20.  Tapioca  put  on  to  oook. 
9.40.  Final  preparataon  of  pudding  begun. 
10.10.  Dishwashing. 
10^25.  Final  sununary. 
Teacher^s  purposea  in  idoehing  tkit  letaon: 

1.  To  teach  tapioca  custard  pudding  as  a  means  at  reviewing 
the  cookery  of  starch  and  protein  foods  and  of  »^«M*limg  thw 
combination  in  one  dish. 

2.  To  teach  the  children  to  apply  knowledge  already  gained  to  a 
new  situation  through  the  devciopment  of  the  recipe  for  the 
pudding. 


BtAjed  matter  in  outUneform. 

Flroblem: 

We  are  going  to  serve  a  luncheon 
to  the  ei^th  grade  giris.  What 
attractive  dishes  can  we  serve  that 
will  come  within  our  allowance? 

Home  work : 

Look  up  recipes  for  desserts 
suitable  for  lundieon  and  bring  to 
dass  for  this  lesson. 

Discussion  of  recipes  from  point 
of  view  of: 

1.  Suitability  for  luncheon. 

2.  ^Tune  required  for  prepar»- 

tion. 

3.  Cost. 

Tapiooa  Cudard  Pudding 


Large 

Individual 

4  c.  scalded  milk 

Ic 

6  tb.  minute  t^oca 

Htbsp- 

Itsp.  salt 

spedc 

2Qr3eggs 

iV8 

|c.  sugar 

2tbip. 

1  tap.  flavoring 

itep. 

Method  in  detaU. 

What  is  the  problem  on  which  we 
have  been  woridng  for  the  last  few 
lessons? 


What  did  we  decide  to  do  in 
preparation  for  to-day's  lesson? 


List  of  suggestions  written  on 
board  by  children. 


Class  votes  on  pudding  to  be 
prepared  for  next  lesson. 

Last  week  we  decided  upon 
Tapioca  Custard  Pudding  to  be 
made  to-day.  What  shall  we  need 
for  making  this  pudding?  (Illu»- 
trative  material,  dish  of  pudding 
previously  prepared  to  be  used  as 
a  standard  for  the  dass.) 
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1.  Add  tapioca  to  scalded  milk, 
starring  oonstantly.  Cook  15 
minutes. 

2.  Add  sugar  to  yolks  of  eggs, 
beaten  slightly,  and  add  hot  mixture 
to  this  slowly  so  as  not  to  cook  ^ggs 
in  lumps.    Stir  constantly. 

3.  Return  to  double  bofler  and 
cook  until  thick. 

4.  Remove,  cool  slightly. 

5.  Cut  and  fold  into  the  mixture 
the  wdl  beaten  whites,  and  flavor 
as  desired.  (By  way  of  variation, 
this  pudding  may  be  poured  over 
fresh  fruit;  or  I  cup  of  cocoanut 
may  be  added.) 

Problems  raised  by  this  dis- 
cussion: 

How  combine  a  starchy  food, 
tapioca,  needing  long  hard  cooking, 
with  ^ggs  needing  slight  cooking  at 
low  temperatine? 

Reference  to  printed  recipe  or 
coc^book  to  see  what  directions  are 
given  fcMT  ooddng  tapioca. 

Assignment  for  home  work. 

What  is  there  in  the  manufacture 
of  tapioca  that  makes  unnecessary 
the  long,  hard  coddng  usually  used 
for  starchy  foods? 

References: 

Food  Industries,  by  Vult6  and 
Vanderbilt. 

The  World's  Commercial  Prod* 
ucts,  by  Freeman  and  Chan* 
dler. 

The  Story  of  Fooda^  by  Foixert 
Crissey. 

Summary: 

How  to  put  t^;iioca  on  to  cooL 


Ingredients  devdoped  from  chil- 
dren, based  on  previous  woriL  oa 
soft  custard.  Teacher  ghres  quan- 
tities. 


How  shall  we  qomhinf>  the 
nuiterials  for  the  pudding  7  Experi- 
ment: 

Testing  tapioca  with  iodine  to 
show  presence  of  starch. 


Will  the  ta{HOca  be  thorou^ily 
cooked  by  this  process? 


Whatdi 


shall  we  write  on 
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Review  ci  egg  cookery, 
of  aoft  and  baked  cuatard. 

Comparison  of  thickening  agents 
in  the  two  puddings : 

Soft  custard,  egg  only. 

Tq;>ioca  pudding,  egg  and  t^oca. 

Preparation  of  ^gg. 

Egg  white  beaten  separately. 

Cut  and  f dd  into  custard. 


Summary 

Directions  of  finiahing  custard. 

P<nnt8  2-5  in  recipe  above. 


Comparison  of  products  with 
teacher's  and  grading  by  pupils 
aoocirding  to  quality  of  product 

See  recipe  above. 


Practice  at  home. 
Recipes      distributed  —  family 
quantities. 
Summary 


the  board  for  the  cooking  of  the 

tapioca? 

,    Class  works  (put  tapioca  on  to 

cook). 

What  other  ingredients  have  we 
to  add  to  our  pudding? 

Why  did  we  not  add  these  to  the 
tiq>ioca  and  milk  at  the  beginning? 

Why  do  we  use  only  }  as  much 
egg  in  this  recipe  as  we  did  in  the 
soft  custard? 

.Is  there  any  difference  in  tbe 
way  the  egg  is  prepared  for  soft 
custard  and  for  this  custard? 
Teacher  shows  process  as  a  standard 
for  achievement  of  dass. 

What  shall  we  add  to  our  direc- 
tions on  the  board  to  finish  our 
recipe? 

Class  works  (finishes  pudding  and 
sets  to  cool,  scrapes  and  piles 
dishes,  sets  places  for  serving).      ; 

Who  have  made  puddings  suffi- 
ciently good  to  serve  at  the 
luncheon? 

How  may  we  vary  this  pudding 
for  change  sometimes? 

Class  serves,  then  washes  dishes. 

If  we  serve  this  for  the  eighth 
grade  luncheon  we  want  it  very 
good.  How  may  we  be  more  sure 
of  making  a  good  pudding? 


What  points  have  you  learned  to- 
day that  you  will  need  to  think 
aboi^  as  you  prepare  your  pudding 
at  home? 
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SUGOISnOMB  FOR  TEACHINa  ▲  LXBSON  ON  THE  BAlHINa  OF  THX  BaBT 

Teacher's  purpoeee  in  teaching  this  leseon: 

1.  To  develop  ideals  of  helpfulness  and  service,  especially  to  mother 
in  the  home,  by  showing  children  what  they  can  do  in  preparing  for  the 
baby's  bath  and  setting  the  room  in  order  after  the  badi.  This  is  to  be 
done  through  a  demonstration  of  the  bathing  of  the  baby. 

2.  To  teach  the  essentials  in  bathing  the  baby  for  those  children  who 
may  have  to  take  charge  of  a  smaller  child  at  home  (as  is  frequently  the 
case  in  districts  where  the  mother  is  engaged  in  some  form  of  wage-earning 
occupation). 

Timediviabn: 

40  minutes,  opening  discussion  and  demonstration. 
30  minutes,  summary  by  means  of  children's  practioe  of  important  points, 
using  a  large  doll. 
5  minutes,  pupils  set  room  in  order. 
5  minutes,  final  sunmiary  and  difffnissal, 

Matter  (tn  eondeneed  ouAine     Method  («i  dstaU  as  leeeon  mif/hi 


forvi)* 


be  taught). 

We  have  been  studying  about 
the  French  and  Belgian  war  or- 
phans this  summer,  particularly 
about  Madeleine  Jabot  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  How  old  did  we  say 
th^are? 


Ages   of   Belgian    and   French 
otphans. 

1.  Madeleine  and  Marie,  12 
and  14  years. 

2.  Others  of  all   ages,  bom 
infants  to  16  or  16  years. 

Homes  of  orphans. 

1.  Convents. 

2.  Orphan  homes,  etc. 
Older  girls'  duties  for  younger 


1.  Bathe  and  dress  them. 

2.  Take  them  for  walka. 


Of  what  other  ages  do  you  sup- 
pose we  would  find  children  among 
these  orphans? 

In  what  kinds  of  institutions  do 
they  live? 

What  do  you  suppose  the  older 
girls  like  Madeleine  and  Marie  have 
to  do  for  the  younger  children? 
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3.  Amufle  them. 

4.  Bead  to  than  or  tell  them 

stories. 
Knowledge  neoeasaiy  for  bathing 
anddresnng  abal^. 


1*^  F^reparation  of  room. 


2.  Braparation  of  clothing. 


3.  Pteparation     of     bathing 

articles* 

4.  Plreparation  of  bath  water. 


1.  Remove  dothing  over  feet 

to   prevent   choking   or 
smothenng. 

2.  Remove  as  many  as  pos- 

sible at  one  time  to  avoid 
too  much  handling. 

3.  Cover  baby  with  towel  to 

prevent  chilling. 
Bathing  baby. 


If  Maddeine  had  to  bathe  and 
dress  a  little  babyi  what  are  some  of 
the  things  she  would  need  to  know? 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  find  out  to-day. 

How  shall  the  room  be  gotten 
ready? 

Children  read  thermometer  and 
arrange  windows. 

How  can  the  clothing  be  most 
conveniently  arranged? 

Note.  —  This  material  to  be 
developed  through  discussion  be- 
tween pupils  and  teacher,  pupib 
showing  their  ideas  of  arrangement, 
corrected  and  amplified  by  teacher 
when  neoessfeffy. 

What  shall  we  need  to  get  ready 
for  the  bathing? 

How  shall  we  tdl  if  the  water  is 
the  right  temperature? 

Children  prepare  bath  water  and 
test  it. 

Now  that  everything  is  in  readi- 
ness for  the  bath,  we  will  undress 
the  baby. 

Who  knows  the  best  way  of 
taking  off  baby's  clothes? 

Teacher  shows  as  points  are 
developed. 


Teacher  demonstrates,  explain- 
ing reasons  for  each  operation  as 
performed. 


>  Deftafls  for  these  vsrioos  headinas  will  be  found  in  ^0  MUherenfi  Manual. 
By  Mary  L.  Baade;  Homeandthe  Family.  By  Kinna  and Coolegr;  Cwe  e/  (i^ 
Baby.    By  Josaphina  Bemsnway  Seoyon,  Taaohm  tiollaia  BoDetin.  No.  81. 
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Summary. 

Important  points  developed  in 

the  lesson. 
Illustrative  material. 

1.  Large  washable  doU. 

2.  Gothing  —  one  set  on  doUi 

complete  fresh  set  to  be 
put  on  after  the  bath. 


Ways  of  hdping  mother. 

1.  Prepare    room    and    bath 

water. 

2.  Get  all  dothes  and  bath 

articles  ready. 

3.  Put  room  in  order  after  bath 

is  over. 

4.  Bathe  baby  only  if  mother 

is  willing. 


Who  can  tell  me  what  she  has 
learned  to-day  about  bathing  and 
dressing  the  baby  T 

Who  would  like  to  be  teacher  and 
show  us  how  mudi  she  has  learned 
about  undressing  and  dressing  the 
baby,  using  this  large  doUt 

Children  practice  undressing  and 
dressing  doll,  tdling  reasons  for 
each  step  as  it  is  done. 

How  many  of  you  have  little 
baby  brothers  or  sisters  at  home? 

How  could  you  help  mother  with 
the  daily  bathing  of  the  baby? 


Would  you  bathe  the  baby? 

How  many  will  help  mother  in 
these  ways  the  neact  day  she  is  at 
home  at  the  bath  hour? 

Qass  dismissed. 


A  LiflBOH  ON  TBB  BtmOKT  FOB  ElGBTH  QraDS  OB  FCTHBlfAN  ClAflB 

OF  ▲  High  School 


Teaeker^M  purpofes  in  teaching  thi»  lesson: 

1.  To  make  use  of  popular  interest  in  the  W.S.S.  campaign  at  the  school 
to  create  interest  in  account  keeping  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  subject 
of  household  budgets  that  is  to  come  later  in  the  term. 

2.  To  teach  methods  of  keying  accounts. 
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Subjed  Matter  («n  eond&nted  ouSme 

farm). 


ReaaoDfl  far  poor  ahowing  of 
freshman  daas  suggested  by  mem- 
bers. 

Ways  of  earning : 

1.  Collecting  newspapers  and 

selling  them. 

2.  Hdping  to  take   care  of 

neighbors'  children. 

3.  Running  errands. 

4.  Making  war  breads,  etc., 

and  «»fJ1iTig  them. 
6.  Making  preserves,  etc. 
Ways  of  sacrificing : 

1.  Making  over  old  clothes  or 

wearing    clothes    longer 
than  usual. 

2.  Buying    less    candy    and 

fewer  sodas,  etc 


Mary's  first  accounting. 
Received 
Sept.  5  From  Mother         .    .Sl.OO 
Spent 

Mon.  Tablet S  .15 

Pencil 05 

Tues.  Carfare 10 

Wed.  Soda 15 

Th.     Candy .25 

Fri.    Soda 15 

Sat.    Movie .15 

Total tl.00 


MdhodcfCkm  Proe&dure  (in  ddaU 
a»  luaon  might  be  conduded). 

Who  saw  the  figures  for  the 
W.  S.  S.  campaign  on  the  bulletin 
board  this  morning? 

Which  class  b  ahead  to-day? 

I  wonder  why  it  is  that  this 
freshman  class  is  so  far  behind  the 
others? 

Yesterday  I  heard  Mary  Donnelly 
say  that  she  had  never  worked  so 
hard  before  to  make  money,  nor 
planned  so  carefully  how  it  should 
be  spent.  Do  any  of  you  know  of 
especially  good  ways  in  which  the 
girls  are  earning  extra  nuHiey  for 
W.  S.  S.  at  present? 


Are  there  any  s] 
the  girls  are  making? 


sacrifices 


I  asked  Mary  to  tell  us  to-day 
how  she  planned  for  her  savings,  as 
I  thought  some  of  the  other  girls 
might  like  to  know.  Perhiqia  it 
might  hdp  you  freshman  giris  to 
pull  up  your  Average. 

(Mary  explains  her  aooountingSy 
putting  items  on  board.) 
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•a*    • 


What    are    your    critidsns 
r^aid  to  such  Bpending? 


in 


WOl  you  tell  what  you  decided, 
Mary? 


If  you  had  Mary's  problem  what 
are  some  of  the  thmgs  for  which 
you  would  plan  to  spend  your 
moneyf 


Criticisms  from  dass. 

1.  Only  {  for  anything  useful. 

2.  Too  much  for  sweets  and 

unnecessary  things. 

3.  Nothing  saved. 

4.  Everything  for  herself . 
Mary's  decision : 
To  plan  at  the  beginning  of  the 

week  for  just  what  she  would  spend 
her  money. 
Flans  for  allowances. 

1.  For  something  useful : 
a.  Toward  school  supplies. 
6.  Toward    hair    ribbons 

etc 

2.  For  carfare. 

3.  For  Red  Cross. 

4.  For  W.  S.  S. 

6.  For  recreation  of  some  kind 

orfor  sdf. 

Maiy,  will  you  put  the  general 

sdieme  for  your  budget  and  ac- 
counts on  the  board  and  explain 
it,  please. 
lUustrative  materiaL 
Mary's  account  book   showing 
budget  and  accounts. 

BUDGET,  OR  MONEY  PLAN  FOR  TfflS   WEEK,  MADE  AT 

ITS  BEGINNING  1 


(1)  I  ExPBGT  TO  Racmrm 


(2)  EzpBOT  TO  Batm 


(3)  ExpacT  TO  Sfbvd 


On  hand 
From  earnings 
From  allowance 
From 

Total 


10 


For  W.  S.  S. 

For 

For 


Total 


For  school 
Fgr  carfare 
For  war  relief 
For  recreation 

or  self 
Total 


1  **  Learning  How  to  Save."  Bulletin  of  the  National  War  Savincs  Com- 
mittee. See  alBO,  Teaching  the  Budget  to  Children,  By  Helen  Goodapeed. 
"  The  Joonial  of  Home  Eoonomini.tj    November,  lOlB.       *    '     ' 
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ACCOUNTS  OP  MONEY  ACTUALLY  RECEIVED,  SAVED,  AND 

SPENT  DURING  THIS  WEEK 


Am'tBm'd 

Rao'D  VBOM 

Am't  Batwd 

AM'rSnm 

Snonp  fOB 

latdayt 
2d  day 
ddday 
4th  day 
5th  day 
6th  day 
7th  day 

t 

1 

t 

Totals  for  week 

Plan:  a  budget 

Budget,    a   plan   for   spending 
money. 

Itemised  statement:  accounts. 


Points   to    be    remembered   in 
accounting: 

1.  Plan    ahead    how    money 

shall  be  used,  planning 
for  saving  as  wdl  as 
spending;  i^.  make 
budget. 

2.  Place  budget  on  left  page 

of  account  book. 

3.  On  right  hand  page  have 


Does  any  one  know  of  any  name 
that  is  usually  applied  to  such  a 
plan  for  spending  as  Mary  made 
out? 

And  what  is  the  name  applied  to 
the  itemised  record  of  receipts  and 
expenditure? 

Does  any  one  else  in  the  dass 
make  budgets  and  keep  accounts? 

Will  you  put  your  plans  on  the 
board  and  explain  them? 

How  many  of  you  are  willing  to 
try  budgeting  your  money  and 
keeping  accounts  for  a  few  weeks 
to  see  how  it  works  out? 

If  you  are  to  keep  accounts  what 
things  must  you  remember? 
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detailed     statement    of 
expenditures  and  savings 
day  by  day. 
4.  Balance  at  end  of  wedc  and 
check  up  with  budget. 
Advantages  of  planning. 

1.  Gives  definite  direction  to 

spending. 

2.  D^nitely  plans  for  saving. 

3.  Teaches  forethought    and 

thrift. 

4.  Chedcs  foolish  and  waste- 

ful spending. 
Newspaper  discusaon  of  budgets. 

1.  National  budget. 

2.  City  budget 

3.  Schoolbudget 


From  our  lesson  to^iay  do  you 
really  see  any  advantages  in  mak- 
ing a  plan  for  spending? 


Where  have  you  seen  the  subject 
of  budgets  much  discussed  recent^  ? 


Suppose  for  our  next  meeting  you 
In  all  the  newspaper  items 
you  can  find  in  regard  to  budgets 
and  accotmts. 

Also  bring  your  own  account 
books  and  let  us  see  how  the  ac- 
count keeping  is  working  out. 

Note.  —  This  lesson  would  be 
followed  by  several  lessons  on 
budgeting  and  accotmts  and  lead 
to  a  consideration  of  the  family 
budget  and  its  division. 


A  form  cf  briber  plan. — The  following  may  be  found  suggestiye 
as  a  type  of  briefer  plan  for  the  lesson  on  tapioca  pudding.  It 
should  be  accomplished  by  just  as  full  and  careful  mental  prepara- 
tion as  the  previous  plan,  but  it  greatly  reduces  the  time  and  labor 
of  actual  writing :  — 
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Frojeeifof  the  lesson:    To  make  tapioca  custard  pudding  as  a  possible 
dessert  for  a  coming  luncheon. 

Purposes:    1.  To  teach  tapioca  custard  pudding  as  a  means  of  reviewing 

starch  and  protein  cookery  and  of  teaching  their  com- 
bination in  one  dish. 
2.  To  teach  the  children  to   apply    knowledge  already 
gained  to  a  new  situation  through  the  devdopment 
of  the  recipe  for  the  pudding. 

Methods:     1.  Experiment:  test  tapioca  with  iodine  for  starch. 

2.  Demonstration :  cutting  and  folding  of  egg  whites  into 

pudding. 

3.  Question  and  answer. 

lUuslrathe  Material:  Dish  of  tapioca  custard  pudding. 

QuesHons:   1.  How  shall  we  combine  the  materiab  for  the  pudding? 

2.  How  does  the  method  of  cooking  starch  in  the  redfie  com- 

pare with  the  method  you  have  already  learned  for 
cooking  starchy  foods? 

3.  Why  did  we  not  add  our  egg  to  the  tapioca  and  milk  at 
(  the  beginning  of  the  cooking? 

4.  Why  do  we  use  only  one  third  as  much  egg  in  this 

recipe  for  custard  pudding  as  we  did  for  the  soft 

custard? 
6.  How  may  we  be  more  sure  of  making  a  good  pudding  for 

our  8th  grade  luncheon? 
6.  What  things  have  you  learned  to-day  that  will  be  helpful 

to  you  in  your  future  food  study? 

Assignments  for  home  study : 

What  is  there  in  the  manufacture  of  tapioca  that  makes  unnecessary  the 
long,  hard  cooking  usuaUy  used  for  starchy  foods? 
References :    Food  Industries.    By  Vult^  and  Vanderbilt. 

Hie  World's  Commercial  l^oducts.    By  F^^eeman  and 

Chandler. 
The  Story  of  Foods.    By  Forrest  CrissQr. 

TimeDinsion: 
9.00^9.05.    Pupil's   preparation  —  wash   hands,  put  on  caps  and 

aprons. 
9.05-10.00.    Discussion  and  practical  work.  ' 
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9J20,  Tapioca  put  on  to  oook. 

9.40.  Final  preparation  of  pudding  begun. 

10.0(>-10.10.  Serving  pudding. 

10.10-10.25.  Dishwa^iing. 

10.25-10.30.  Sununaiy  and  diwniflBal. 

Bow  plan  should  be  used.  —  An  objection,  and  a  valid  one,  that 
b  frequently  raised  against  the  writing  of  plans  in  any  detail  is  that 
the  teacher  is  so  occupied  trying  to  recall  what  she  has  put  into  the 
plan,  or  teach  directly  from  the  plan,  that  she  forgets  her  class  in 
the  process  and  the  lesson  in  consequence  becomes  formal  and  lack- 
ing in  spontaneity  and  naturalness. 

It  is  not  expected  that  the  full  plan  will  be  used  during  the  lesson 
or  that  any  attempt  shall  be  nuuie  to  memorize  it,  but  that  it  shall 
be  used  as  a  tool  before  the  lesson  for  organization  and  preparation 
and  after  the  lesson  as  a  means  of  checking  up  to  see  if  all  points 
have  been  made  and  the  methods  used  have  been  weQ  chosen,  thus 
becoming  a  guide  for  future  lessons. 

As  an  aid  during  the  lesson  it  is>  helpful  to  have  the  main  guiding 
questions  which  have  been  thoughtfully  prepared  written  out  so  that 
they  may  be  referred  to  occasionally  if  needed,  and  for  all  lessons 
involving  time-consuming  processes,  a  time  schedule  as  a  guide  to 
assure  the  completion  of  the  process  in  the  allotted  period  for  the 
lesson. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Compare  the  suggested  plans  with  the  type  of  prq[>aration  you  are 
accustomed  to  make.    What  essential  dements  enter  into  each? 

2.  Compare  the  suggested  plans  with  others  that  you  have  seen.  Which 
do  you  find  most  helpful? 

3.  Recall  the  aims  of  your  last  lesson.  What  evidence  have  you  that 
they  were  aooomplished? 

4.  How  can  thorough  pr^>aration  for  a  lesson  be  made  and  at  the  same 
time  retain  naturalness  and  spontaneity? 

5.  How  dosdy  will  you  follow  your  plan  in  the  actual  conduct  of  your 
lessonT 

6.  Suppose  the  conditions  demand  a  complete  change  of  plan  when  you 
meet  your  class  on  a  given  morning,  b  the  preparation  you  made  wasted? 


K 
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REFERENCES  FOR  COLLATERAL  READING 

A  Brief  Coune  in  the  Teaching  FhxxflB.    Strayer. 
IS^pes  of  Teaching.    Earhart 
How  to  Teach.    Strayer  and  Nanworthy. 

Planning  the  Lesson  in  the  P^reparation  of  Foods.    Tf^nchell.    Teacfaera 
Colkfe  Reoordy  November,  1916. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

A  STUDY  OP  BASIC  BIBICENTS  IN  PLAnm*  THE 

HTDIVIDITAL  LESSON 

I.  The  importanoe  of  careful  foresight  in  planniiig  leuou  in  Home 
Eoonomics. 
A.  Fundamental  problems  underlying  the  devdopnuiit  of    the 
individual  lesson. 
II.  The  planning  of  the  lesson. 

A.  "Form"  terstu  "formality"  in  planning  the  lesson. 

B.  Power  of  imagination  in  ''living  the  lesson"  before  meeting  the 

dass. 

C.  Writing  the  plan. 

D.  The  use  of  the  plan. 

The  importance  of  careful  foresight  in  planning  lessons  in  Home 
Economics.  —  "  And  what  do  you  plan  to  do  at  this  point  in  your 
lesson?"  asked  the  professor  of  pedagogy  in  his  conference  with  the 
young  normal  student  who  was  preparing  for  her  first  lesson  as  a 
practice  teacher.  "  Oh  I  I  shall  depend  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment/' answered  the  girl.  From  the  depth  of  his  experience  the 
professor  answered,  "  But  what  if  that  moment  has  no  spur?" 

Every  teacher  remembers  some  occasion,  when,  for  some  reason 
or  other  not  entirely  prepared  for  her  lesson,  she  has  stood  before 
her  dass  feeling  a  mental  dryness  in  the  atmosphere,  and  vainly 
hoping  for  some  leading  remark  or  question  which  will  stimulate 
discussion  or  arouse  interest.  But  it  doesn't  come;  there  is  no 
spur  to  the  moment ;  and  she  suffers  the  mental  distress  of  neglected 
preparation.  If  she  is  the  right  kind  of  a  teacher,  such  an  experience 
marks  a  turning  point  in  the  coiurse  of  her  progress ;  for  it  leads 
through  its  very  discomfort  to  more  careful  preparation  and  ade- 
quate equipment  for  future  lessons. 

288 
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At  all  times,  in  order  to  make  her  teaching  effective,  she  should 
know  the  home  conditions  of  her  pupils,  their  religious  beliefs  in 
relation  to  food,  their  approximate  incomes,  [and  the  available 
food  and  textile  commodities  of  the  conmiunity.  Without  this  in- 
timate knowledge  of  conditions,  and  the  wiU  and  the  initiative  to 
meet  them,  the  "  best  laid  plans  "  for  presenting  the  work  in  home 
economics  will  be  as  ineffectual  as  the  proverbial  dog  and  his 
nocturnal  baying. 

Because  of  its  relation  to  the  sciences  Home  Economics  is  a  sub- 
ject which  requires  constant  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
in  the  preparation  of  her  lesdons.  Her  training  should  give  her  a 
knowledge  of  facts ;  but  it  should  also  train  her  ability  to  keep  in 
touch  with  the  progress  of  her  subject,  and  it  should  inspire  her  with 
the  desire  to  draw  constantly  from  the  most  authentic  sources  of 
recent  investigation.  There  is  a  humorous  side  to  the  tragic  tale  of 
the  teacher  who  lost  all  her  college  notebooks  in  the  briny  deep, 
and  decided  that  she  must  repeat  her  college  course  in  order  to 
recover  the  material.  And  there  is  indeed  a  pathetic  side  to  the 
response  of  the  young  teacher  two  years  old  in  the  service,  who, 
when  asked  if  her  college  courses  seemed  adequate  in  preparation 
for  her  teaching,  replied,  ''Indeed  they  did ;  I  haven't  had  to  look 
at  a  book  since  I" 

FtmdamerUal  problems  underlying  the  deeeUypment  of  the  individual 
lesson.  —  As  one  gains  experience  in  teaching  Home  Economics  the 
mechanical  details  of  lesson  planning  become  less  necessary  for  the 
simple  reason  tha  habits  of  cleanliness,  system,  economy  of  time, 
the  distribution  of  tools  and  materials,  and  general  laboratory 
management  have  been  established  through  the ''  trial  and  success  " 
process.  However,  it  is  very  important  that  the  beginning  teacher 
plan  specifically  beforehand  for  all  those  details  in  every  lesson,  in 
order  that  her  time  and  attention  during  the  class  period  may  be 
turned  to  the  best  account  in  presenting  the  lesson  to  the  class ;  and, 
also,  in  order  that  the  right  ideab  and  habits  of  work  may  be  estab- 
lished early  in  her  career  as  a  teacher ;  and  in  the  methods  of  work 
of  the  girls  in  her  classes.  The  teacher  who  fails  to  establish  in  the 
early  weeks  of  her  experience  subconscious  ideals  in  relation  to 
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details,  will  continue  to  be  harassed  by  noisy  utensils,  untidy  towd 
radu,  disorderly  supply  dosets,  sewing  boxes,  and  pantries,  to  the 
end  of  her  unhi^py  teadiing  days. 

In  relation  to  dassroom  order,  the  modem  idea  of  sodalised 
educatjpn  necessitates  greater  freedom  than  did  the  schools  of  long 
ago;  but  the  teacher  who  would  succeed  to-day  must  establish 
ideals  of  dass  management  whidi  will  provide  for  the  degree  of 
freedom  of  expression  and  activity  whidi  incurs  no  loss  to  the 
progress  of  her  work.  Freedom  should  not  result  in  license ;  nor 
should  intelligent  activity  be  mistaken  for  disorder. 

Establish  ideals  of  management,  a  system  of  careful  laboratory 
management,  including  the  arrangement  of  supplies,  dish-washing, 
and  desk  inspection  in  the  teaching  of  foods,  and  the  storage  of 
sewing  equipment,  materiak,  patterns,  etc.,  in  the  teadiing  of 
textiles  and  dothing;  and  with  this  background  the  planning  of 
the  lesson  in  Home  Economics  resolves  itself  into : 

(1)  a  consideration  of  the  dass  to  be  taught,  involving  a  study 
of  individuals,  their  problems  and  their  responsibility  to  com- 
munity and  world  interests. 

(2)  the  sdection  of  subject  matter  and  practical  work  best  adapted 
to  the  solution  of  those  problems. 

(3)  the  choice  of  methods  by  whidi  individual  members  of  the 
dass  can  be  led  to  solve  these  problems  with  the  greatest  interest 
and  increase  in  the  consdousness  of  personal  power  and  achievement* 

It  is  obvious  that  every  teacher  must  face  these  problems  in 
planning  her  lessons,  whether  she  is  working  under  a  8upervis(Mr 
and  a  prescribed  course  of  study,  or  is  developing  a  series  of 
lessons  of  her  own  choice.  The  same  lesson  may  be  presented  to 
meet  the  needs  either  of  a  high  school  girl  living  in  an  apart- 
ment hotd,  or  of  a  young  woman  living  with  her  husband  and  six 
children  in  a  humble  cottage,  whidi  remains  an  industrial 
center  in  spite  of  modem  tendendes. 

Modem  education  demands  a  constant  sdective  process.  The 
former  ''  readymade ''  course  of  study  no  longer  fiUs  the  require- 
ments. Therefore  the  individual  lesson  in  any  up-to-date  course 
of  study  must  show  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
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dass  to  whom  it  is  to  be  presented,  and  perhaps  in  no  subject  is 
intelligentandsaneselectionmoreessential  than  in  Home  Economics. 
In  order  to  be  of  value  the  subject  must  be  adapted  to  the  home 
conditions  and  the  needs  of  the  student,  and  the  American  home 
is  indeed  a  variable  quantity.  "  But/'  some  one  may  say,  *[  are  we 
not  striving  for  an  approximate  uniformity  in  ideals  and  proc- 
esses?'' Perhaps  we  are ;  but  we  must  begin  where  we  find  these 
homes,  and  present  appropriate  buflding  material  from  lesson  to 
lesson. 

The  present  great  movement  for  democratization  expands  the 
horixon  of  the  home  economics  teacher.  '^  Americanization " 
should  mean  not  the  remolding  of  all  ideak  and  methods  of  work 
in  home-making  after  some  foreordained  pattern,  but  the  assem- 
bling of  that  whidi  is  best  and  most  successful  in  the  methods  of 
work  employed  by  the  various  home-makers  in  our  land,  whether 
they  be  those  of 

**  little  Indian,  Sioux  or  Crow, 
Little  frosty  Esquimaux, 
little  Turic  or  Japonee," 

or  of  any  of  our  neighbors  who  flock  to  our  shores.  To  be  sure 
there  must  be  a  uniform  framework  for  the  building  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  the  building  material  must,  because  of  market  conditions, 
be  similar  in  nature ;  but  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  who  is 
eager  to  become  a  real  power,  will  welcome  whatever  opportu- 
nity may  come  to  her  to  win  the  sympathy  of  her  pupils  and  their 
parents,  and  to  promote  their  well-being  by  adapting  her  teaching 
to  their  religious  beliefs  and  their  methods  of  home-making,  in  so 
far  as  she  is  able  to  incorporate  them  in  the  improvement  of  home 
conditions. 

How,  then,  shall  the  teacher  proceed  in  planning  the  individual 
lesson  in  Home  Economics?  A  brief  statement  of  the  underlying 
problems  whidi  she  faces  nmy  be  of  value. 

1.  What  are  my  reasons  for  teaching  this  lesson  to  this  dass  of  girls? 
(1)  What  b  the  fundamental  prMem  to  the  solution  of  which  tUs 
kssoQ  is  contributing?    What  are  the  subproUems? 
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2.  What  18  the  idation  of  this  lesson  to  the  series  of  wbich  it  fofins  a  part? 

3.  How  can  I  use  the  allotted  time  most  efficiently  and  ecanomically  ? 

4.  What  material  must  I  introduce  into  this  lesson 

(1)  in  order  that  it  may  be  most  valuable  to  the  student  at  this 

point  in  her  experience?  in  the  solution  of  her  problem? 

(2)  in  order  to  make  it  most  applicable  to  her  home  and  social  re- 

sponsibilities? 

5.  How  can  I  teach  this  lesson 

(1)  to  make  it  most  effective  at  this  point  in  the  series  ? 

(2)  to  make  the  student  best  able  and  most  eager  to  utilise  the  prin- 

ciples taught? 

(3)  to  secure  a  legitimate  degree  of  skill  at  this  point  in  the  girl's 

training? 

6.  What  illustrative  material  can  I  introduce  which  will  hdp  to  illumine 
and  "fix"  facts,  and  stimulate  further  study  on  the  part  of  puinls  ? 

7.  What  connections  existing  between  this  lesson  and  the  present  world 
interests  should  be  linked  up  in  order  to  strengthen  the  international 
interest  of  the  girls  ? 

With  these  main  problems  before  her  the  teacher  will  plan  a 
lesson  which  will  stand  the  test  of  educational  criticism  because 
she  has  as  her  primary  focus  the  girl  and  her  interegta  and  development 
rather  than  the  logical  development  of  a  subject,  except  in  so  far  as 
that  logical  development  coincides  with  psychological  procedure. 

The  planning  of  the  lesson.  —  "  Form  "  versus  "formality  "  in 
planning  the  lesson,  —  With  her  characteristic  facility  of  expression 
Miss  Helen  Kinne  was  accustomed  to  liken  "  form  "  and  "  for- 
mality '*  in  lesson  planning  to  the  difference  between  the  form  of 
the  graceful  elm  and  the  formality  of  the  austere  poplar.  The 
lesson  which  is  formless  lacks  focus  and  objective ;  but  the  lesson 
which  is  formal  lacks  the  spontaneity  and  versatility  which  signify 
life  and  growth,  kindle  the  imagination,  and  stimulate  independent 
thought  and  action. 

In  accordance  with  modem  methods  and  theories  in  education 
the  lesson  must  contribute  toward  the  solution  of  a  problem  whidi 
is  fundamentally  within  the  grasp  of  the  child,  and  which,  whenever 
possible,  should  grow  out  of  a  conscious  need  in  the  mind  of  the 
child.    It  is  the  experience  of  all,  no  doubt,  that  a  lesson  assign- 
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ment  which  is  given  "  out  of  the  dear  sky  "  offers  far  less  at- 
traction than  an  assignment  which  has  been  suggested  as  iUuminat- 
ing  some  puzzling  point  or  problem  which  has  been  under  discussion. 

The  task  is  not  easy,  therefore,  for  the  teacher  who  conscientiously 
strives  to  plan  her  lesson  so  that  it  may  have  form,  e.g,  a  definite 
objective  and  a  well-ordered  scheme  for  attaining  it,  and  still  give 
full  consideration  to  the  interests  and  possible  new  problems  whidi 
will  be  projected  by  the  pupils.  Perhaps  her  foremost  character- 
istics must  be  versatility  and  a  willingness  to  experiment  —  to 
create  a  workable  plan  which  will  give  form  to  her  lesson,  and  sub- 
sequently to  remold  her  schemes  in  order  to  utilize  the  pertinent 
**  leads  "  of  the  class. 

*'  Form  tersui  formality  " ;  versatility  terauB  woodenness ;  the 
skill  of  the  artist  versus  the  business  of  the  artisan  —  which  shall  be 
exemplified  in  our  teaching? 

It  is  obvious  that  for  no  two  classes  will  the  same  lesson  plan 
suffice  in  every  detail.  The  same  elements  may  be  essential  in  the 
lesson,  but  the  relationship  to  home  experience  and  the  interests  of 
the  girls  wiU  of  necessity  vary.  It  is  interesting  to  note  to  what 
extent  ''  fashions  "  change  in  lessons  as  in  hats  I  The  method  of 
attack  which  was  successful  at  the  time  it  was  employed  will 
doubtless  seem  deddedly  iminteresting  when  considered  for  another 
lesson  by  the  same  teacher  or  by  another  teacher  who  has  recognized 
it  as  skillful  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  whom  she  has  observed. 

Power  of  imaginoHon  in  "  living  the  lesson ''  b^ore  meeting  (he 
dass,  —  In  the  teaching  of  Home  Economics  imaginative  foresight 
is  an  absolute  essential.  The  teacher  who  will  plan  her  lesson  most 
effectively  in  relation  to  economy  of  time  and  effort  in  the  handling 
of  supplies  and  the  planning  for  practical  work  must  determine  her 
best  method  of  procedure,  by  "  living  the  lesson  "  mentally  before 
she  meets  her  class.  Will  Mary  reach  the  point  where  she  will  need 
the  yam  for  the  wristlets?  Will  samples  of  the  various  kinds  of 
wheat  substitutes  make  the  lesson  more  effective?  WiU  it  be  wise 
to  "  round  out "  the  discussion  of  salads  before  preparing  the  salad 
dressing?  What  devices,  materials,  and  practical  work  will  make 
the  sanitation  lesson  most  valuable  and  interesting  to  these  girls 
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who  oome  from  homes  that  are  in  large  part  their  responsibility 
80  far  as  cleanliness  is  oonoemed?  How  can  I  plan  the  personal 
hygiene  lesson  so  that  *'  Little  Qrphant  Annie  "  and  Topsy  and 
Miss  Aloott's  Amy  March  may  all  be  inspired  through  it  to  a  greats 
responsibility  for  their  own  as  well  as  their  families'  welfare? 

It  is  only  by  means  of  these  mental  excursions  through  the  lessons 
to  be  taught  that  an  intelligent  plan  for  the  economical  use  of 
time  and  the  wise  selection  of  subject  matter  can  be  effected.  To 
experience  only  once  the  chaos  resulting  from  the  failure  to  "  live 
the  lesson  "  beforehand  is  sufficient  to  convince  the  young  teacher 
that  the  time  is  well  invested. 

Writing  the  plan,  —  The  writing  of  the  lesson  plan  is  a  very 
profitable  step  in  the  preparation  for  the  lesson.  It  serves  as  a 
practical  means  for  finally  determining  the  response  to  the  fun- 
damental problems  which  have  been  cited  earlier  in  this  chapter 
as  facing  the  teacher  when  she  begins  to  plan.  As  has  been  stated  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  working  plan  of  the  teacher  will  vary  in 
length  with  her  own  methods  of  work ;  but  it  is  urged  that  it  be 
reduced  to  its  elements  so  far  as  its  written  form  is  concerned  in 
order  to  stress  the  essential  points  and  eliminate  non-essentials. 
Unless  the  formulation  of  the  plan  can  become  more  than  the 
writing  of  an  abstract,  it  will  be  a  burden ;  it  will  represent  a  life- 
less theme,  not  the  actual  intercourse  of  human  minds  whidi  it 
should  represent. 

There  are  certain  main  divisions  in  the  lesson  plan : 

1.  The  statemeni  of  aim  for  teaching  the  lesaon.  This  should  be  a  very 
dear  and  brief  statement  of  the  goal  to  be  reached  during  the  lesson  period. 

2.  A  brief  statement  of  the  subject  matter  which  should  be  taught  in 
rdation  to  the  problem  which  underlies  the  lesson. 

8.  The  statement  parallel  to  the  subject  matter  to  be  presented  of  the 
method  by  which  the  points  are  to  be  taught.  The  method  column  should 
indude  a  statement  of  a  few  leading  qyestiana  which  will  be  asked  during 
the  lesson  in  devdoping  the  essential  facts. 

4.  The  "Hme  table  "  giving  the  general  time  divisions  of  the  lesson  period. 
(These  periods  should  be  as  few  as  possible  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  in 
the  mind  of  the  teacher.) 
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In  the  development  of  the  lesson  plan,  the  teacher  must  consider 
hi  detaO  the  fundamental  problems  already  stated  under  I  A  m 
the  first  part  of  the  chapter.  Although  every  lesson  b  a  study  by 
itself 9  some  fundamental  framework  is  helpful  as  a  basis  for  con- 
sideration. 

1.  Statement  of  aims.  Reasons  for  teaching  this  particular 
lesson.  —  In  the  average  teacher's  work  there  b  greater  risk  in  too 
many  than  in  too  few  aims.  Over-ambition  tends  to  dissipation  of 
energy  and  lack  of  thoroughness.  Concentrated  effort  well  focused 
on  two  or  three  leading  goab  will  make  for  stronger  results  in 
thought  content  and  in  practical  work.  Decide  upon  those  aims 
which  you  consider  essential  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  in  hand 
and  bend  your  efforts  toward  accomplishing  them.  Formulate 
secondary  aims  which  you  consider  important,  and  the  ''  incidental 
teaching ''  in  the  lesson  period  will  substantiate  them. 

Every  lesson  in  Home  Economics  will  offer  to  the  conscientious 
teacher  opportunities  for  strengthening  both  habits  of  cleanliness 
and  system  in  work.  These  aims  belong  to  that  subconscious 
equipment  which  forms  the  background  for  the  planning  of  the 
lesson;  but  unless  they  are  occasionally  brought  to  the  surface 
there  b  danger  of  retrogression. 

Two  or  three  leading  aims  or  purposes  in  the  lesson  may  serve  as 
a  measuring  stick  for  evaluating  the  material  selected  for  presen- 
tation. Furthermore,  these  aims  may  be  altered  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  dass,  providing  they  prove  more  interesting 
and  vital  than  the  preconceived  aims. 

Many  lessons  in  Home  Economics  involve  a  practical  aim ;  for 
example,  in  a  series  of  lessons  taught  during  the  war  and  de- 
signed to  solve  the  problem,  "  What  share  can  I  take  in  help- 
ing to  solve  some  of  my  country's  problems  thb  summer?''  one 
lesson  may  have  as  the  specific  children's  aim,  ''In  order  to  help 
mother  with  her  Red  Cross  work  I  must  know  how  to  hem  nicely" ; 
and  the  practical  work  may  be  the  hemming  of  towek.  In  the 
same  lesson  other  aims  may  be :  to  teach  the  choice  of  the  best 
material  for  various  kinds  of  toweb ;  to  teach  whidi  material  b 
most  patriotic  to  be  used  for  toweling ;  to  teach  ways  of  conserv- 
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ing  textiles  by  utOiziiig  flour  bags  and  other  materials  for  toweling ; 
"  What  Bed  Cross  garments  wiU  I  be  able  to  make  when  I  know 
how  to  hem  well  V 

The  skill  and  wisdom  of  the  teacher  will  lie  in  so  selecting  and 
evaluating  the  aims  that  the  proper  emphasis  may  be  laid  upon  the 
primary  aims,  and  the  secondary  aims  be  kept  in  their  proper 
relationship. 

In  a  series  of  lessons  on  meat  substitute  dishes,  the  practical  work 
in  one  lesson  may  be  the  making  of  com  k  la  Southern.^  The 
pupil's  practical  aim  may  be  ^^  the  attractive  service  of  left-over 
com  as  a  main  luncheon  dish  " ;  while  to  review  the  cookery  of 
starch  will  indicate  the  fact  that  the  teacher  has  the  connecting 
link  in  mind  and  wiU  recall  to  the  pupils  essentials  from  their  past 
experience.  "  To  show  that  there  are  food  materials,  egg  and  milk, 
which  cannot  be  cooked  under  the  same  conditions  as  starch ''  will 
indicate  the  introduction  of  a  new  field  of  study.  ''  To  discover 
why  com  k  la  Southern  may  be  wisely  used  as  a  meat  substitute  at 
luncheon  or  dinner  "  suggests  a  study  of  food  values.  "  To  com- 
pare the  cost  of  com  k  la  Southern  with  lamb  diops  or  beefsteak  " 
suggests  the  economy  phase.  "  Why  is  it  more  patriotic  to  serve 
this  dish  occasionally  to  my  family  than  to  serve  beefsteak?"  in- 
troduces the  subject  of  food  conservation  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  in  supporting  the  food  administration. 

"  But  there  is  no  time  in  the  short  lesson  period  to  carry  out  all 
these  aims  I"  Of  course  there  is  not  time  —  these  are  suggested 
merely  as  a  possible  basis  for  selection  to  show  that  the  trend  of  the 
lesson  may  be  scientific,  dietetic,  or  economic,  as  well  as  practical. 
What  problems  will  Mary  and  Jane  and  Barbara  bring  with  them 
to  be  solved?  This  will  depend  upon  their  home  conditions  and 
their  resulting  primary  interest  in  the  course  in  foods.  Here  the 
skill  of  the  teacher  will  enter  in,  for  in  addition  to  the  fundamental 
problem  which  should  be  common  to  all,  she  will  awaken  an  interest 
beyond  the  simple  preparation  and  serving  of  foods.  However, 
whether  the  student's  dominant  aim  be  practical,  economic,  dietetic, 
osthetic,  gastronomic,  or  patriotic  the  balance  may  be  kept  by  the 
1  Bo$ion  Cootkio  Sohool  Cook  Book.    By  Fannie  M.  Farmer,  p.  291.        ^ 
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instructor  through  the  series  of  lessons  by  the  tactful  introduction 
of  aims  of  varying  character  as  the  series  progresses.  This  entails 
careful  consideration,  not  only  of  the  needs  of  pupils,  but,  especially 
during  the  present  conditions,  of  the  pertinent  material  to  be 
carried  into  the  homes  which  will  promote  the  best  interests  of 
democracy. 

2.  Relation  to  series.  —  In  a  carefully  developed  course  of  study 
there  is  unity  and  sequence,  and  each  lesson  bears  a  definite  relation 
to  lessons  past  and  lessons  to  come,  in  addition  to  the  relationship 
to  the  problem  in  hand.  There  should  be  **  hooks  and  eyes  "  con- 
necting this  lesson  with  the  last  and  the  following.  To  the  teacher 
who  organizes  her  own  course  of  study,  these  connecting  links  are 
naturally  very  evident,  and  she  deliberately  stresses  them.  In  the 
case  of  the  teacher  who  works  under  a  prescribed  course  of  study, 
it  is  necessary  that  she  fully  appreciate  and  appropriate  the  aims 
and  details  of  the  supervisor  in  order  to  establish  the  essential  unity. 

What  problem  was  left  with  the  class  at  the  dose  of  the  last 
lesson  which  created  a  need  for  the  new  one?  What  problem  will 
be  left  with  the  class  as  a  basis  for  the  next  lesson?  Unless  the 
connecting  linksbemadeconspicuous,  the  lesson  in  Home  Economics 
tends  to  stand  as  an  isolated  unit  demonstrating  the  practical 
process,  but  failing  to  utiliee  this  process  as  a  vehicle  for  establishing 
a  principle  or  launching  a  new  project.  To  illustrate,  in  the  problem, 
''  The  well-groomed  girl  stands  a  better  chance  of  getting  along  in 
this  world,  and  is  better  able  to  serve  her  country,  than  the  girl  who 
is  careless  in  her  appearance.  What  can  I  learn  about  the  care  of 
my  body  which  will  help  me  to  keep  fit?''  the  lesson  on  personal 
hygiene  may  stand  as  an  independent  unit,  or  it  may  relate  to  the 
previous  series  of  lessons  on  the  sanitation  of  home  and  com- 
munity, and  may  pave  the  way  for  a  series  of  lessons  on  hygiene  of 
clothing. 

Simple  though  the  connections  may  be,  they  are  essential  in 
planning  a  lesson  in  Home  Economics ;  and  the  lesson  which  fails 
to  present  these  f tmdamentals  is  ineffectual  in  building  the  structure 
of  which  it  should  form  a  part. 

3.  Division  of  time.  —  The  economical  use  of  the  lesson  period 
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should  be  carefully  planned  by  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics. 
Samuel  Chester  Parker  ^  holds  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  principles  of  business  management  in  classroom  di- 
rection.   He  says  in  part : 

The  school  is  a  complicated,  specialized  institution  maintained  by  society 
to  achieve  certain  specific  results.  The  daasroom  activities  should  be 
plfttinH  carefully  to  make  sure  that  they  are  directed  toward  securing  these 
results  most  economically  and  effectively,  and  the  possibilities  of  mis- 
directed time,  effort,  and  energy  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.    .    .    . 

In  any  other  institution  or  organization  or  plant  which  is  as  complicated 
as  the  schod,  efficiency  depends  to  a  large  extent  up<m  careful  attention 
to  the  details  dP  management.  ...  A  manufacturer  may  enormously 
increase  the  efficiency  oi  his  plant  by  inventing  a  device  that  will  re(]|uire 
fewer  operations  to  produce  an  article,  or  wiH  produce  several  articles 
by  the  same  number  of  operations  as  f ormeriy  produced  one.  If  sudi 
principles  of  economy  are  important  in  factories,  where  the  product  that 
18  wasted  or  economized  is  material,  they  are  much  more  important  in  the 
school,  where  the  product  to  be  wasted  or  economized  consbts  of  human 
fives.  No  factory  deals  with  such  precious  raw  material  as  does  the  sdiool; 
hence  in  no  other  process  is  it  so  important  to  give  careful  attention  to  the 
problems  of  waste  and  economy  as  in  education. 


In  the  next  chapter  specific  suggestions  will  be  offered  for 
for  economizing  time  in  the  teaching  of  Home  Economics.  The 
present  consideration  will  deal  only  with  the  importance  of  care- 
fully planning  for  the  expenditure  of  the  allotted  time. 

To  some  it  may  seem  necessary  to  determine  the  time  schedule 
before  defining  the  aims  of  the  lesson ;  but  "  where  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way,"  and  the  skillful  teacher  will  find  the  way  to  accom- 
plish her  aims  if  they  seem  vital  to  her,  and  will  plan  her  lesson 
period  accordingly.  Ideally,  the  separation  of  laboratory  and 
discussion  periods  is  highly  desirable,  bringing  forward  during  the 
laboratory  period  only  the  fundamental  points  whidi  the  laboratory 
work  has  been  planned  to  illustrate.  Practically  this  plan  has  not 
been  accomplished  in  many  school  programs,  but  it  is  a  goal  toward 
which  teachers  should  strive. 

In  the  food  preparation  lessons,  it  is  wise  for  the  teacher  in  the 
average  lesson  of  90  minutes  to  set  aside  at  least  20  minutes  for 

1  Mdkoda  cf  Teachino  in  High  SchooU.    By  Samuel  C.  Fvlnr. 
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the  actual  housekeeping  processes,  —  dbhwashing,  towel  washii 
anangement  of  utensils,  storage  of  supplies,  inspection,  etc.  In 
the  sewing  lesson,  time  must  be  planned  for  the  handling  of  equip- 
ment, both  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  lesson.  The  time 
necessary  for  the  handling  of  materiab  and  equipment  in  the  other 
tyi^es  of  lessons  must  be  carefully  considered  by  the  teacher  as  she 
**  lives  the  lesson ''  before  meeting  her  dass. 

Whenever  materials  and  utensils  can  be  arranged,  or  processes 
accomplished  before  the  arrival  of  the  dass,  which  will  economise 
the  time  of  the  class  anih  no  loss  of  ediicatumal  value  to  them,  the 
careful  teacher  will  make  provision  for  the  saving.  For  example, 
water  may  be  boiling  in  preparation  for  the  cooking  of  cereals 
which  is  in  itself  a  long  process;  the  necessary  equipment  and 
samples  may  be  distributed  for  textile  or  food  tests ;  charts  nuiy  be 
hung ;  blackboard  work  may  be  prepared  (on  a  reversible  board, 
if  desired) ;  cleaning  equipment  should  be  in  readiness. 

The  allotment  of  the  remaining  time  will  vary  with  the  individual 
teacher,  and  with  the  practical  work  to  be  accomplished.  It  may 
be  taken  as  a  fundamental  prindple  that  if  a  practical  process  is 
undertaken  it  must  be  accomplished  in  its  full  significance,  and 
not  suffer  from  a  delimited  time.  For  example,  the  cereal  lesson 
already  dted,  and  the  cooking  of  the  tougher  cuts  of  meat,  must  in 
order  to  be  effective  be  given  full  time,  and  unless  this  can  be  done 
in  the  lesson  period  provided,  the  process  must  be  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  it  may  be  started  by  one  dass  and  completed  by  another, 
and  the  other  part  of  the  process  demonstrated  to  the  dass  or 
carried  out  by  the  dass  at  another  time.  Whichever  plan  is 
determined  upon,  the  complete  cyde  must  be  dear  in  order  to  avoid 
the  misconception  of  the  child  who  informed  her  mother  that  she 
had  "  baked  bread  to-day  that  had  been  left  rising  last  week." 

In  the  food  lessons,  if  the  dish  prepared  is  to  be  served  during 
the  dass  period*  time  must  be  planned  for  proper  service.  The 
school  luncheon  f urmshes,  in  many  schools  to-day,  the  opportunity 
for  the  utilization  of  products,  but  even  in  this  event  time  must 
be  saved  for  tasting  and  comparing  results.  As  a  means  of  food 
conservation  the  cooperation  with  the  school  luncheon  is  most 
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desirable ;  furthermore,  the  plan  offers  opportunity  for  die  use  of 
family  size,  rather  than  the  individual,  recipes ;  and,  when  rightly 
used,  provides  excellent  opportunity  for  educating  the  school  public 
in  the  wise  use  of  foodstuffs. 

One  of  the  foremost  advantages  in  cooperating  with  the  school 
lunch  room  is  the  standard  set  for  food  products.  The  enthusiasm 
for  preparing  products  which  are  salable  results  in  improved 
methods  of  work  and  in  a  keen  appreciation  of  high  standards  in 
food  preparation. 

In  the  lessons  in  sewing  and  other  phases  of  Home  Economics 
the  teacher  is  freer  to  divide  her  period  between  discussion  and 
practical  work,  and  of  course  she  will  weigh  carefully  the  material 
which  should  be  presented  in  relation  to  the  project  in  hand.  The 
wise  time  for  the  presentation  of  the  new  processes,  and  the  most 
economical  and  lucid  method  of  presenting  it  is  a  matter  for  careful 
consideration  in  relation  to  every  lesson  taught. 

Whenever  possible,  discussion  periods  should  be  unbroken. 
There  are  lessons  in  which  the  practical  work  is  so  absorbing  that 
to  introduce  material  for  discussion  is  impractical,  in  which  case  a 
brief  time  is  essential  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson  to  present  an 
intelligent  basis  for  work.  On  the  other  hand,  unless  there  are 
separate  discussion  periods,  it  is  sometimes  wise  to  present  a  lesson 
with  little  or  no  practical  work  in  order  to  take  time  to  present  new 
principles,  or  to  clinch  principles  which  have  been  under  discussion. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all  in  the  division  of  time  b  an 
allowance  sufficient  for  careful,  thoughtful,  skillful  work  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  the  handling  of  materials,  at  the  same  time 
providing  training  in  economic  planning  of  work  and  speed  in 
accomplishing  results.  Nothing  gives  more  assurance  and  poise 
to  the  teacher  than  a  carefully  developed  time  schedule  for  the  wise 
use  of  her  lesson  period. 

4.  Selection  of  subject  matter.  —  The  thought  content  of  the 
lesson  naturally  grows  out  of  the  needs  of  the  problem  to  be  solved, 
the  aims  to  bcaccomplished.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  subject 
matter  whidi  may  be  wisely  presented  to  all  classes,  but  the  needs 
ol  the  vaiying  types  of  classes  demand  careful  weighing  of  valuea 
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in  detennining  what  subject  matter  must  be  presented  at  this 
particular  stage  of  the  student's  experience.  In  teaching  a  lesson 
to  young  society  women  on  the  use  of  cheese,  the  subject  of  various 
fancy  imported  cheeses  is  well  chosen.  To  a  class  of  hard-working 
mothers  or  their  daughters,  the  various  uses  of  American  cheese 
is  a  wise  selection  of  subject  matter.  To  both,  an  understanding 
of  the  food  value  of  cheese  as  a  basis  for  its  wise  use  in  promoting 
the  conservation  of  meat  is  essential.  The  economic  phase  of  the 
use  of  cheese  means  less  to  the  first  class  than  to  the  group  of 
students  whose  families  must  make  a  dollar  stretch  as  far  as  it  will. 
It  is  impossible  to  plan  the  subject  matter  for  each  lesson  as  a 
unit.  There  must  be  a  wise  division  of  material,  carefully  de- 
veloped, among  the  various  lessons.  For  example,  in  a  series  of 
lessons  on  textile  conservation,  various  phases  of  the  subject  will 
doubtless  be  presented : 

Fh)blem :    How  can  we  hdp  in  the  thrift  campaign  by  wise  planning  in 
relation  to  clothing  and  household  linens? 
(a)  I^esent-day  uses  of  various  textile  fibers. 
(6)  Ways  in  which  they  have  been  used  in  times  past, 
(e)  Effect  of  war  upon  production  of  textile  fibers. 

(d)  Patriotism  in  relation  to  purchase,  making,  and  care  of  clothing. 

(e)  Patriotic  use  of  time  and  money  saved  through  clothing  conservation. 

(f)  Making  of  "conservation  garments." 

(g)  Renovation  of  hats,  dresses,  underwear. 
(k)  Repair  of  clothing  —  shoes,  hose,  gloves, 
(t)  Economy  in  use  of  household  linens. 

(j)  Renovation  and  repair  of  same. 

To*"  treat  all  these  in  the  first  lesson  would  result  in  confusion. 
In  planning  for  the  series^  the  teacher  will  decide  whidi  phases  of 
the  subject  should  come  first  as  a  basis  for  intelligent  working  out 
of  principles ;  she  will  leave  until  later  lessons  those  topics  which  will 
round  out  the  subject.  In  some  communities,  the  need  for  thrift  in 
clothing  purchase  must  be  stressed  at  the  outset.  In  others  thrift 
in  clothing  has  been  foremost  at  all  times  because  of  necessity; 
skillful  methods  of  care  and  repair  have  been  in  practice ;  and  in 
case  stress  may  be  laid  upon  the  present-day  extra  demands 
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upon  the  textile  output  and  appreciation  of  the  past  efforts  with 
stimulation  for  present  continuance  may  be  the  attack. 

In  planning  for  the  practical  work  in  a  lesson  in  Home  Economics 
it  is  highly  essential  to  provide  home  conditions  so  far  as  possible. 
Ideally,  each  girl  should  experience  so  far  as  possible  her  home 
conditions  as  to  amount  of  material  used,  equipment,  environment, 
etc  The  many  opportunities  for  the  making  of  garments  and 
supplies  are  invaluable  for  promoting  the  idea  of  cooperation 
with  homes  and  conununity;  and  the  school  lunch  room  and 
food  sak  prove  a  boon  in  that  they  provide  opportunity  to 
handle  large  quantities  for  more  normal  experience. 

There  is  no  high  road  to  success  in  the  selection  of  subject 
matter;  but  a  few  definite  suggestions  may  be  helpful :      , 

(a)  Hie  subject  matter  should  be  chosen  which  will  contribute  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem  ia  hand. 

(6)  It  should  be  accurate,  up-to-the-minute,  and  presented  in  umnis- 
takable  terminology. 

(c)  It  should  be  developed  psychologically  as  well  as  logically. 

(d)  It  should  be  built  upon  the  past  experience  of  the  students,  and  should 
open  up  new  fields  of  interest 

(e)  The  practical  work  in  the  lesson  should  illustrate  the  principles 
taught  in  the  lesson. 

(/)  It  should  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  series  and 
the  individual  lesson,  in  order  to  accomplish  strength,  unity,  and  thorouf^ 


5.  Ways  and  means  of  presenting  subject  matter.  —  Education 
as  a  "pouring  in"  process  has  become  a  matter  of  historical 
curiosity.  The  assignment  of  lessons  in  terms  of  pages,  or  '^  the 
next  25  problems  "  has  been  relegated  to  the  annab  of  the  develop- 
ment of  educational  method.  The  teacher  who  is  in  line  with 
present-day  teaching  ideals  finds  in  her  choice  of  methods  one  of  the 
chief  sources  of  interest  in  her  profession.  The  reason  for  this  is 
dear.  The  development  of  creative  and  motive  power  in  the  minds 
of  her  pupils  b  her  chief  objective.  To  guide  her  class  in  the  for- 
mulation of  a  worthwhile  problem,  and  in  the  process  of  solving  that 
problem  through  the  application  of  previously  discussed  princq[>Iea9 
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or  the  discovery  of  new  ones,  presents  to  her  a  task  which  caUs  into 
activity  her  own  knowledge  of  psychology  and  pedagogy  as  well  as 
her  interest  in  human  nature. 

It  is  a  task  of  dealing  with  mind  and  spirit,  and  not  one  of  con- 
crete facts.  It  is  the  response  of  her  pupils  to  her  suggestions 
which  renews  her  interest  in  her  work  each  succeeding  year. 

The  teacher  of  Home  Economics  who  would  gain  rather  than  lose 
enthusiasm  for  her  work  must  retain  her  interest  in  tPAphing  as  a 
field  for  experimentation.  A  method  which  proves  successful  with 
one  group  of  girls  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher  may  prove  most  un- 
successful under  other  circumstances.  An  attack  which  is  well 
planned  and  executed  by  a  teacher  one  day  may  be  lifeless  and 
limp  if  tried  a  second  time.  A  card  catalogue  of  ''successful 
lesson  openings/'  as  suggested  by  one  young  woman  as  a  valuable 
record  for  future  use,  might  be  interesting  as  a  record  of  various 
ways  in  which  it  had  been  done ;  but  would  doubtless  prove  to  be 
as  ineffectual,  if  not  actually  as  deadly,  as  the  average  patent 
medicine. 

The  teaching  process  in  Home  Economics,  as  in  all  other  subjects, 
is  necessarily  a  closely  woven  fabric  of  many  di£ferent  methods. 
They  may  be  briefly  listed  as :  (I)  telling,  (2)  showing,  (3)  ques- 
tion and  answer,  or  development,  (4)  text-book,  (5)  experimenta- 
tion, (6)  drill.  In  determining  the  best  methods  to  employ  in 
teaching  various  points  in  a  lesson  a  few  main  questions  may  be 
asked: 
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(1)  Which  methods  will  render  the  pupils  most  thoughtfully  i] 
at  home,  in  the  application  of  the  principles  taught? 

(2)  Which  methods  will  make  for  the  greatest  economy  of  time  without 
sacrifice  of  initiative  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  ? 

(3)  To  what  extent  can  this  lesson  serve  as  a  strong  factor  in  developing 
the  reasoning  power  of  the  students? 

(4)  Which  methods  will  enable  the  pupils  to  become  most  independent 
in  the  formulation  and  solution  of  other  problems,  similar  in  nature  to 
this? 

(5)  Which  methods  will  serve  to  encourage  the  right  attitude  toward  the 
accomplishment  of  the  project? 
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In  teaching  the  skillful  teacher  will  be  very  sure  that  her  pupils 
are  clear  as  to  the  problem  before  them,  for  only  by  having  a 
clearly  defined  goal  can  they  appreciate  the  subject  matter,  and 
properly  evaluate  it 

With  the  excellent  textrbooks  at  present  on  the  market  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  household  arts  work  be  dignified  by 
their  use.  A  carefully  chosen  text  supplemented  by  reference 
readings  will  add  much  to  the  educational  status  of  the  subject 
and  is  essential  to  progressive  teaching.  The  use  of  the  printed 
page  as  a  source  of  material  helpfulness  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  in  hand,  its  perusal  a  m^ans  and  not  an  end,  must  be  care- 
fully planned  for  by  the  teacher.  The  author  of  the  modem  text- 
book in  Home  Economics  does  not  pretend  to  determine  the  best 
sequence  of  subjects  for  the  use  of  intelligent  teachers.  This  she 
leaves  to  the  wise  judgment  of  the  teacher  id  meeting  the  needs  of 
her  particular  dass.  However,  for  the  teacher  with  little  training 
and  experience  there  are  text-books  available  which  offer  a  sug- 
gestive sequence  of  lessons ;  and  the  best  modem  text-books  abo 
suggest  methods  of  handling  the  various  lessons  —  questions, 
experiments,  problems,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  steps  in  planning  the  lesson  is  the  care- 
ful wording  of  the  main  questions  which  serve  to  develop  the  lesson 
material.  Even  though  the  question  as  finally  presented  may  not 
closely  resemble  the  original,  because  of  the  distractions  of  the 
lesson  and  the  unexpected  responses  of  the  pupils,  nevertheless,  it 
is  stronger  because  there  was  an  original.  If  the  teacher  keeps  in 
mind  the  general  trend,  with  her  questions  as  stepping-stones, 
she  may  throw  aside  formality,  and  thus  '' personalize '^  her 
lesson. 

The  questions  as  planned  in  a  lesson  will  take  on  different 
characteristics,  depending  upon  their  purpose.  To  illustrate, 
there  will  be  questions  which  are  designed  to  review  principles 
akeady  established :  '^  How  may  a  painted  surface  be  washed  so 
as  to  retain  its  luster?"  "  How  may  a  woolen  sweater  be  washed 
so  as  to  avoid  shrinking?"  "  What  is  the  proportion  of  liquid  to 
flour  in  making  a  pour  batter?   a  drop  batter?  a  soft  dough?'' 
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**  What  18  the  general  apportionment  of  the  income  in  the  working 
out  of  the  budget?'' 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  these  questions  demand  more  memory 
than  reasoning  power.  They  play  a  vital  part  in  all  teaching,  and 
should  be  carefully  planned  for.  However,  care  must  be  taken 
that  not  all  questions  provide  merely  for  review.  Much  of  the 
most  effective  teaching  is  accomplished  by  the  carefully  worded 
question  which  draws  upon  previous  knowledge,  in  the  solution  of 
a  new  problem. 

Following  the  series  of  lessons  in  personal  and  home  hygiene  in 
which  the  duty  of  health  had  been  emphasized,  the  following  ques- 
tion would  demand  a  search  of  principles  established  in  order  to 
evaluate  them  in  terms  of  the  new  need :  ''  What  demands  might 
Uncle  Sam  conscientiously  make  of  his  kitchen  soldiers  as  a  means 
of  promoting  and  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  his  citizens  T" 

Miss  Romiett  Stevens  has  called  this  type  of  question  a  *^  thought- 
projecting  question."  Dr.  McMurry  mentions  the  review  and  the 
new  view  as  indicative  of  the  two  types  of  questions  discussed. 

The  occasional  summary  as  a  means  of  checking  up  must  abo  be 
carefully  planned.  It  serves  as  a  means  of  clarifying  and  organizing 
material ;  of  designating  essential  facts  and  processes ;  and,  to  the 
teacher,  it  serves  as  a  means  of  testing  her  own  teaching  method. 
Originality  in  summaiy  questions  is  to  be  courted.  The  stereo- 
typed question  becomes  irksome  to  the  teacher  as  well  as  to  the 
pupil. 

6.  Illustrative  material.  —  In  the  selection  and  use  of  illustrative 
material  lies  one  great  proof  of  a  teacher's  strength  or  weakness. 
An  otherwise  successful  lesson  may  be  marred  by  the  introduction 
of  irrelevant  material  which  dissipates  rather  than  concentrates 
attention ;  but  the  omission  of  a  really  valuable  bit  of  illustrative 
material  may  mean  just  the  lack  of  emphasis  which  is  needed  in 
elucidating  a  difficult  point.  Furthermore,  excellent  illustrative 
material  may  prove  valueless  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  fails  to 
introduce  it  at  the'  crucial  point  or  who  presents  it  without  making 
its  connection  strong.  Therefore  in  planning  for  the  use  of  such 
material  it  is  wise  (I)  to  select  only  that  which  will  enrich  and 
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strengthen  the  lesson,  (2)  to  produce  it  at  a  time  when  it  will  best 
perform  its  mission,  (3)  to  handle  it  clearly. 

Is  it  not  natural  to  feel  a  keener  interest  in  chartB,  tables,  and 
diagrams  after  their  use  in  solving  a  problem  or  demonstrating  a 
factT  They  may  have  a  certain  value  as  constant  wall  decorations 
but  they  are  of  greater  value  if  their  meaning  is  interpreted  on 
their  first  appearance. 

Opportunity  for  collecting  available  material  valuable  in  the 
teaching  of  Hoom  leonomics  may  serve  as  a  constant  dass  exercise. 
No  subject  offers  a  more  extensive  field,  and  the  wide  awake  teacher 
will  inspire  her  classes  to  add  intelligently  to  the  supply.  A 
bulletin  board  is  of  untold  value  as  a  medium  for  the  introduction 
of  material  which  the  dass  may  collect,  while  an  occasional  period 
for  discussion  will  help  as  a  means  of  evaluating  and  determining 
authentidty. 

As  another  form  of  illustrative  material,  emphasis  should  be  laid 
upon  the  value  of  seeing  things  **  at  first  hand."  Every  oppor- 
tunity for  visiting  factory,  shop,  bakery,  market,  exhibit,  and  mu- 
seum should  be  seized.  In  order  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  value, 
a  dear  idea  of  what  is  to  be  seen  should  be  presented  before  the 
visit  b  made,  and  a  discussion  with  reports  perhaps  before  the 
sdiool  assembly,  should  follow.  This  offers  a  very  exceUent 
opportunity  for  codperation  with  the  English  department,  and  the 
teacher  of  Home  Economics  herself  will  find  in  such  phases  of  her 
work  constant  occasion  to  strengthen  the  expression,  both  oral  and 
written,  of  her  classes. 

7.  Relation  to  outside  interests.  —  At  this  time  in  the  history 
of  the  world  when  the  life  problems  of  the  individual  are  so  dosdy 
jmit  with  the  events  of  the  worid,  it  is  usdess  to  stress  the  im- 
portance of  utilizing  these  interests,  because  of  their  universal 
discussion. 

Perhaps  no  other  stimulus  could  so  successfully  have  emphasized 
the  importance  of  rdating  all  home  economics  teaching  to  social 
and  economic  conditions  as  did  the  world  war.  Even  in  times  of 
peace,  current  history  teems  with  interesting  events  which  are 
dosdy  related  to  foods,  dothing,  and  shdter.    The  mere  mention 
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of  such  events,  with  or  without  oomment,  will  enrich  the  lesson  and 
broaden  its  content.  Through  the  occasional  discussion  of  ad- 
vertisementSy  dippingSi  newspaper  articles,  and  other  references, 
the  dass  will  gain  in  the  direction  of  research,  judgment  of  values, 
and  evaluation  of  statements. 

Of  great  importance  to  the  field  of  Home  Economics  is  all  legis- 
lation dealing  with  food,  child  labor,  market  inspection,  food  in- 
spection, manufacture  and  adulteration,  food  and  clothing  conser- 
vation, the  work  of  state  experiment  stations,  recent  scientific 
discoveries,  the  work  of  the  Cionsumers'  League,  etc.  Through  the 
introduction  at  the  wise  moment  of  reference  to  these  interests, 
they  will  lend  much  to  the  strength  of  the  lesson  fiber  and  serve 
as  a  valuable  basis  for  the  establishment  of  the  right  attitude  of 
mind  toward  all  l^islatbn  so  closely  linked  with  the  lives  of  men 
and  women. 

The  uBe  of  the  plan,  —  It  was  Colonel  Parker  who  expressed 
a  lack  of  respect  both  for  the  teacher  who  went  before  her  dass  un- 
prepared for  the  details  of  her  lesson,  and  for  the  teacher  who 
carried  out  her  plan  exactly  as  she  had  made  it  before  dass.  A 
lesson  without  spontaneity  is  dead  indeed ;  but  a  lesson  whidi  f  aib 
to  evidence  careful  thought  and  preparation  as  a  basis  for  spon- 
taneity is  in  danger  of  never  drawing  the  breath  of  life. 

Much  must  enter  into  the  home  economics  lesson  that  cannot  be 
deUberatdy  planned.  There  is  the  subtle  influence  toward  the 
best  in  womankind  and  her  ideals  in  life.  There  is  the  develop- 
ment of  worthwhile  interests  in  the  girl,  which  will  lead  into  well- 
placed  philanthropy  in  the  woman.  There  is  the  perspective  and 
vision  of  woman's  work  in  the  worid,  of  her  rights,  privileges, 
and  responsibilities. 

Even  though  the  lesson  be  one  on  the  preparation  of  a  simple 
food,  or  the  making  of  a  garment  for  a  little  Bdgian  baby,  or  the 
designing  of  the  giri's  bedroom,  it  may  be  permeated  by  that 
subtle  something  which  will  lift  it  out  of  the  realm  of  the  simply 
physical  into  one  of  greater  value  to  both  student  and  teadier  in 
the  deepest  educational  sense. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND  BEVIEW 

1.  Develop  a  bibliography  of  twenty-five  books  which  you  would  fike  to 
have  as  a  part  of  the  school  library  which  you  might  use  for  reference  worii: 
in  assigning  lessons  in  Home  Economics. 

2.  What  procedure  would  you  suggest  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
home  conditions,  religious  belies,  etc.,  of  the  girls  in  your  classes  ? 

3.  What  forms  of  social  service  can  you  suggest  which  might  be  in- 
troduced into  the  teaching  of  Home  Economics  in  your  community? 

4.  Suggest  some  problems  which  you  believe  would  be  of  actual  intecest 
to  tJie  girls  of  an  eighth  grade  class. 

6.  Describe  a  lesson  in  laundering  as  you  would  pieaent  it  to  two 
different  groups  of  girls. 

6.  Write  a  bri^  plan  of  a  lesson  observed. 

7.  Write  a  plan  of  a  lesson  to  be  observed,  and  discuss  later  in  rdatioa 
to  the  lesson  as  taught. 

8.  Write  five  questions  which  by  their  responses  would  give  the  body 
of  subject  matter  which  you  would  hope  to  develop  in  a  lesson  on  the  care 
of  the  baby  in  a  senior  high  school  dass. 

9.  "Live  through"  a  lesson  in  any  chosoi  field  in  Home  Economics, 
indicating  the  method  you  would  use  in  teaching  the  essential  points. 

10.  Illustrate  the  difference  between  the  logical  and  the  psychological 
development  of  a  lesson,  by  developing  the  essential  facts  of  subject  matter 
in  a  lesson  on  flapjacks  to  be  given  to  a  boys'  class  in  camp  cookery. 

11.  Write  a  series  of  five  review  questions;  translate  them  into ''thought- 
projecting"  questions. 

BEFEBENCES  FOR  COLLATERAL  BEADING 

Types  of  Teaching.    Earhart 
A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teadiing  Ftoceas.    Strayer. 
How  to  Teach.    Strayer  and  Norswwthy. 
•  T^e  Question  as  a  Measure  of  Efficiency  in  Instruction.    Stevens. 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
\Tlie  Learning  Process.    Colvin. 
How  to  Study.    McMuny. 
Method  of  the  Recitation.    McMurry. 
How  We  Think.    Dewey. 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  Hi^  School.    Parker. 


CHAPTER  Xn 
MANAOEMBNT  PROBLEMS 

L  Good  xDanagement  a  phase  of  good  teaching, 
n.  Factors  that  contribute  to  daaaroom  effideocy. 
ni.  Adniiiiistratiye  problems  of  the  dqwrtiiient. 

Good  management  a  phaae  of  good  teaching.  —  In  obBerving 
dassToom  instruction  and  judging  ite  value  we  are  so  continually 
reminded  to  keep  our  eyes  on  the  pupil^  to  study  his  motives,  to 
watch  his  reactions,  to  measure  his  mental  growth,  that  we  fre- 
quently fail  to  observe  and  to  anal3rze  the  factors  that  are  respon- 
sible for  his  achievemente  or  lack  of  them. 

Efficiency  on  the  part  of  the  class  is  not  due  to  mere  chance  but 
is  the  result  of  the  favorable  physical  and  mental  conditions  under 
which  the  class  works.  These  are  in  large  measure  under  the 
control  of  the  teacher,  and  the  inexperienced  teacher,  especially, 
needs  to  study  how  to  create  them  and  how  to  control  them.  Good 
management  in  the  classroom  is  an  absolutely  essential  part  of  good 
teaching,  and  one  should  beware  of  the  teacher  who  says  she  can 
teach  but  cannot  manage  her  class.  The  teacher  who  is  an  artist 
in  her  work  is  indeed  a  skillful  manager.  It  may  be  that  the  work 
of  the  dass  runs  so  smoothly  that  the  casual  observer  sees  no 
evidence  of  conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  This  b 
as  it  should  be,  for  much  of  the  best  work  of  the  teadier  with  her 
dass  is  done  before  the  dass  period.  She  will  have  arranged  for 
the  physical  comfort  and  social  management  of  the  group  quite 
as  adequately  as  for  their  intellectual  instruction.  She  will  have 
antidpated  aU  of  the  possible  emergences  and  will  have  made  some 
provision  whereby  they  may  be  adequately  met  by  the  pupib. 

Factors  that  contribute  to  dasaroom  effldency.  —  The  teacher^ $ 
knowledge  of  her  pupUa.  —  No  element  contributes  so  much  to 
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suooessful  daasroom  management  and  the  consequent  efficiency 
of  the  pupik  as  the  teacher's  understanding  of  and  sympathy  with 
her  pupik.  She  may  know  her  subject  thoroughly  and  may  have 
at  her  finger  tips  all  theories  in  regard  to  educational  practice^  but 
unless  she  knows  human  nature  and  feeb  a  genuine  interest  in  the 
individual  members  of  her  dass  she  will  have  nothing  to  help  her 
in  determining  her  mode  of  procedure.  Human  nature  is  very 
diverse  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  any  one  how  to  deal  with  a  particular 
situation,  but  every  teacher  should  make  a  study  of  the  age  of 
pupil  she  expects  to  teach  and  should  apply  her  knowledge  of  psy-> 
diology  as  well  as  of  physiology  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  necessary 
that  every  home  economics  teacher  of  upper  elementary  and  high 
school  dasses  study  the  psychology  of  the  adolescent  girl  in  order 
to  understand  her  moods,  her  interests,  her  ambitions,  and  her 
ideals.  She  will  never  be  able  to  help  a  girl  unless  she  knows  what 
motivates  her  actions.  It  is  easy  for  teachers  to  forget  their  own 
experiences,  or  to  fail  to  utilize  them  in  dealing  with  others,  and  so 
it  is  quite  essential  that  they  make  a  study  of  the  type  of  pupil  they 
intend  to  teach. 

The  physical  and  mental  changes  which  girb  of  this  age  are 
undergoing  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  lack  of  poise  and  self- 
control  which  so  often  manifest  themselves  in  inattention  and  in- 
difference to  serious  work  and  the  other  characteristics  that  fre- 
quently annoy  teachers,  should  be  diagnosed  properly  and  treated 
with  serious  consideration. 

A  teacher  will  never  be  able  to  ''  manage  "  a  classroom  if  she 
attempts  to  deal  with  situations  without  understanding  the  factors 
which  enter  in. 

The  phyHcal  condttion  of  the  pupU.  —  The  departmental  teachw, 
or  teacher  of  a  special  subject,  who  meets  her  classes  only  at  in- 
frequent intervals  has  the  disadvantage  of  not  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  individual  pupfls  of  the  group  as  does  a  regular  dass 
teacher,  and  unless  her  attention  is  called  to  it,  does  not  always 
give  as  much  thought  to  the  physical  condition  as  she  should.  The 
rdation  of  health  to  good  work  is  very  dose  and  every  teacher 
should  make  a  point  of  knowing  all  she  can  of  the  health  of  every 
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girl  uxider  her  instruction.  Most  of  them  will  be  normaly  so  this  is 
not  expecting  too  much  of  any  teacher.  She  should  early  discover 
those  who  have  defective  hearing  or  vision  and  should  seat  them 
where  they  can  work  to  best  advantage.  The  left-handed  girl 
frequently  needs  individual  attention  in  the  sewing  class>  and 
special  provision  must  be  made  for  the  short  girls  who  cannot 
reach  laboratory  equipment  with  ease.  One  laboratory  in  which 
girb  of  uneven  sizes  worked  was  provided  with  small  boxes  for  the 
little  girls  to  stand  upon  while  attending  to  their  cooking  processes ; 
footstools  were  used  in  the  sewing  room.  Occasionally  a  pupil  or 
a  class  is  physically  tired  and  finds  it  impossible  to  accomplish  good 
work.  One  wise  teacher  finding  the  majority  of  her  dass  unre- 
sponsive one  day  took  the  entire  dass  into  the  spring  sunshine  for 
twenty  minutes.  The  change,  the  rest,  the  novelty,  and  the  sur- 
prise quite  refreshed  them  and  they  returned  to  the  classroom  for 
a  satisfactory  hour's  work. 

In  nearly  all  of  the  home  economics  dasses  there  is  enouj^  variety 
and  activity  to  prevent  mental  or  physical  fatigue,  but  occasionally 
a  teacher  needs  to  have  her  attention  caOed  to  the  necessity  of 
introdudng  it.  To  illustrate,  girls  just  learning  to  use  the  sewing 
machine  go  at  it  quite  vigorously  and  are  eager  to  continue  for  an 
indefinite  time.  Musdes  unaccustomed  to  treadling  become 
presently  lame.  The  teacher  should  antidpate  this  and  alter- 
nate the  machine  practice  with  some  other  kind  of  work.  To 
require  too  fine  handwork  from  pupib  whose  musdes  of  eye  and 
hand  are  not  adapted  to  it  further  illustrates  the  point. 

The  health  of  the  adolescent  ^1  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
when  necessity  requires  it  she  should  be  excused  from  dass  work. 

The  merUal  attUude  of  the  claes.  —  Keeping  up  the  morale  of  the 
dass  or  maintaining  the  right  mental  attitude  of  the  dass  toward 
their  work  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  dassroom 
management.  It  requires  keen  perception,  discerning  judgment, 
and  great  tact  to  keep  twenty  to  twenty-five  girb  in  the  mood  to 
want  to  do  good  work  all  of  the  time,  and  the  successful  teadier  has 
to  be  very  versatile  to  accomplish  this  end. 

In  the  first  place,  in  order  to  get  good  woric  it  b  neoessaiy  that 
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the  work  being  done  have  value  in  the  eyes  of  those  doing  it.  In 
other  words,  a  motive  strong  enough  to  establish  momentum  must 
be  provided.  In  watdiing  the  work  of  many  sewing  classes,  with- 
out exception,  better  work  is  done  by  the  girls  when  working  on 
garments  for  Belgian  refugees  than  when  working  on  garments  for 
themselves.  The  idea  of  doing  valuable  and  necessary  work 
stimulates  even  incompetent  girb  to  do  better  work  than  usual. 

Preparing  a  meal  for  the  teachers  and  principal,  even  though 
simple,  causes  more  eagerness  and  excitement  with  corresponding 
greater  e£Port  to  do  it  well  than  the  usual  cooking  lesson.  Even 
the  e3ctra  cleaning  and  scouring  before  serving  this  meal  seem  veiy 
much  worth  while.  Special  occasions  cannot  motivate  all  lessons, 
but  the  wise  teacher  will  utilize  every  available  means  of  making 
every  lesson  appear  valuable  to  the  pupils. 

The  teacher's  attitude  toward  the  work  in  hand  is  invariably 
reflected  by  the  dass.  Her  interest  and  enthusiasm  is  contagious 
and  girb  are  quick  to  respond.  Personal  interest  in  the  girl  evi- 
denced in  some  social  way  is  always  an  incentive  to  do  good 
work  and  eveiy  teacher  should  utilize  this  means  in  an  honest, 
sincere  way. 

It  is  quite  essential  in  maintaining  the  desired  mental  attitude 
to  keep  the  girls  from  becoming  discoiuraged.  Discouragement  is 
a  destroying  influence  and  inhibits  one  from  doing  good  work. 
A  pupil  who  is  allowed  to  go  ahead  with  a  piece  of  work  only  to 
find  later  that  it  is  wrong  and  needs  to  be  ripped  will  be  dis- 
couraged, and  she  will  feel  that  the  teacher  is  in  large  measure  to 
blame.  A  hint,  a  suggestion,  or  question  might  have  prevented  the 
disaster  and  preserved  the  right  attitude  of  mind  in  the  pupil 
toward  her  work.  A  pupil's  failures  may  help  her  to  grow,  but  she 
should  not  be  permitted  to  have  many  of  sufficient  magnitude  in 
her  estimation  to  make  her  want  to  give  up.  She  wants  some  com- 
pensation in  satisfying, — concrete  results, — not  alone  id  experience. 

Attempting  a  piece  of  work  the  completion  of  which  is  too  remote 
mterf  eres  with'good  whole-hearted  work.  The  little  girl  who  was  re- 
quired to  make  a  middy  blouse  by  hand  could  not  feel  much  en- 
thusiasm for  her  work,  for  she  knew  she  "  would  never  get  it  done 
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anyhow."  It  is  quite  essential'in  any  class  to  provide  projects  that 
may  be  finished  within  a  reasonable  time  and  of  such]nature  that  en- 
thusiasm continues  to  the  end. 

Another  element  that  makes  for  good  work  on  the  part  of  a  pupfl 
is  confidence  in  her  ability  to  do  it.  She  will  continue  her  woiic 
with  enthusiasm  for  a  long  time  if  she  knows  she  can  master  it.  It 
is^a  serious  mistake  to  permit  any  one  to  lose  confidence  in  herself 
by  allowing  her  to  undertake  more  than  she  can  do]  reasonably  well. 
The  abilities  of  girb  in  home  economics  classes  vary  materially, 
and  it  is  a  mistake  to  expect  girls  in  the  same  class  to  do  the  same 
quantity  or  quality  of  work  in  the  same  length  of  time. 

Dissatisfactions  and  discouragements  should  be  foreseen  by  the 
teacher  and  should  be  averted. 

The  wise  use  of  time,  —  Possibly  no  one  thing  should  concern 
home  economics  teachers  more  than  the  way  pupib  use  their  time 
in  laboratory  classes.  There  is  so  much  opportunity  for  dawdling 
and  fumbling  in  this  type  of  work  that  unless  pupils  are  held  for  a 
definite  amount  of  work  done  in  a  satisfactory  manner  they  fall 
into  the  bad  habit  of  wasting  their  time.  | 

The  dilatory  way  in  which  they  assemble  equipment  and  materials 
and  the  indifiFerent  manner  of  attacking  their  work  is  largely  a 
matter  of  habit,  and  an  alert  teacher  will  not  rest  until  she  sets 
different  standards  and  gets  different  responses  from  her  class. 
The  teacher  is  largely  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  a  class 
works.  Her  own  tardiness  in  beginning  work  promptly  and  her 
lack  of  foresight  in  directing  the  progress  of  the  dass  may  be  the 
chief  cause.  Every  lesson  should  begin  on  time,  should  move  with 
good  speed,  and  at  its  dose  every  pupil  should  fed  the  satis- 
faction of  having  achieved  something. 

One  teacher  was  successful  in  getting  a  laggard  sewing  dass  to 
accomplish  more  and  better  work  by  having  each  pupil  write  on 
paper  the  amount  of  work  she  fdt  she  could  do  during  the  period 
and  having  each  report  at  the  close  of  the  period.  It  took  a  little 
time  at  first,  but  even  so,  the  pupib  accomplished  more  work  and 
finally  established  habits  of  concentration  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness that  were  quite  gratifying  simply  because  each  set  an  aim  and 
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a  pace  that  she  aspired  to  live  up  to.  A  resourceful  teacher  should 
manage  in  some  way  to  stimulate  her  dasses  to  greater  speed. 
There  are  all  kinds  of  devices  that  may  be  used,  but  good  pey- 
diology  should  be  applied. 

Occasionally  there  are  teachers  who  do  not  distinguish  between 
getting  things  done  in  a  hurry  and  making  the  wisest  use  of  time. 
The  teacher  who  measured  and  distributed  all  of  the  ingredients 
to  be  used  by  her  dass  in  the  making  of  muffins  and  dictated  the 
method  of  mixing  was  evidently  more  interested  in  muffins  than 
she  was  in  the  growth  of  girls.  She  had  a  false  notion  in  regard  to 
the  end  to  be  accomplished.  Instead  of  spending  the  time  in 
helping  the  girb  to  grow  in  power  by  doing  things  for  themselves 
and  knowing  the  reason  why,  she  actually  impeded  their  progress 
and  wasted  their  time. 

Teachers  should  distinguish  between  saving  time  and  work  for 
themselves  and  the  wise  use  of  time  by  the  pupils.  It  is  frequently 
much  easier  to  do  a  thing  oneself  than  to  teach  some  one  ebe  to 
do  it.    But  what  is  the  teadier^s  business? 

There  is  much  that  may  be  done,  however,  to  save  the  pupik' 
time.  Having  everything  at  hand  and  in  readiness  for  work» 
avoiding  all  unnecessary  dictation  of  redpes  and  directions,  all 
superfluous  notebook  work,  and  aU  duplication  of  work  after  it 
has  lost  educational  value  are  time-saving  factors. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  great  need  for  habituating  the  dass 
to  the  daily  routine  of  the  classroom.  Washing  the  hands,  putting 
on  aprons,  getting  supplies,  distributing  work,  passing  to  and  from 
lockers,  washing  the  dishes,  putting  the  rooms  in  order  —  all  these 
and  other  daily  practices  should  become  mechanical  and  the  time 
consumed  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Time  saved  &om 
thinking  of  routine  gives  just  so  much  more  for  the  real  work  of 
the  day. 

Girls  need  to  be  taught  how  to  work  in  order  to  save  time.  The 
girl  who  prepares  a  meal  and  soils  every  available  dish  in  the 
kitchen  is  not  an  effident  worker;  the  laundress  who  deanses  the 
clothes  in  the  tub  and  soils  every  artide  she  has  on  is  not  an  effident 
laundress.    Neither  has  learned  to  do  things  to  save  time  in  the 
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end.  Great  emphasis  should  be  plaoed  upon  establishing  good 
habits  of  work  so  that  not  only  time,  but  energy  and  materiab> 
may  be  saved  for  better  purposes. 

Some  teachers  have  found  it  helpful  to  have  pupils  time  them- 
selves while  doing  pieces  of  work  in  order  to  determine  the  minimum 
amount  that  should  be  used  by  a  good  worker.  Girls  have  little 
notion  of  the  value  of  time  or  of  the  value  of  their  work  in  terms  of 
time  and  money,  and  possibly  this  scheme  would  be  of  value  in 
helping  them  to  form  an  estimate  and  induce  them  to  work  with 
greater  speed.  Wherever  possible,  and  whenever  a  girl  is  able,  to 
utilize  a  short  cut  in  performing  a  process  she  should  be  encouraged 
to  do  so.  If  it  is  possible  for  her  to  stitch  a  straight  seam  without 
basting,  why  insist  upon  ^^  regular  half-inch  basting  stitches''? 
If  the  dishes  that  are  washed  in  hot  soapy  water  and  rinsed  with 
clear  scalding  water  do  not  need  wiping,  why  wipe  themT  These 
suggestions  should  not  be  misunderstood.  There  may  be  need  of 
careful  basting ;  if  so,  require  it ;  if  not,  do  not  insist  upon  it  for 
tradition's  sake.  There  may  be  need  of  wiping  every  dish,  but  the 
educational  value  of  dishwashing  is  soon  exhausted^  and  if  anything 
can  be  done  to  reduce  the  time  consumed  in  the  process  it  should 
be  done. 

With  so  many  types  of  duties  to  occupy  a  woman's  time  and 
attention  it  is  most  essential  that  girls  be  taught  to  evaluate  the 
time  element  in  all  of  their  school  work,  and  especially  in  the  home- 
making  work  in  which  most  of  them  will  later  be  engaged. 

The  physical  condiUofis  of  the  claasroom,  —  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  physical  conditions  underTwhich  a  class  works  con- 
tribute much  to  its  efficiency.  A  well-lighted,  adequately  heated 
room  with  plenty  of  fresh  air  furnishes  an  environment  conducive 
to  good  work.  The  teacher  should  give  attention  to  and  regulate 
the  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation,  if  it  is  at  all  within  her 
power.  Occasionally  she  is  forbidden  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture or  the  ventilation.  Ordinarily,  however,  most  rooms  are 
benefited  by  having  the  windows  thrown  open  and  the  air  changed. 

Laboratories  should  be  provided  with  artificial  lighting  appliances 
and  when  necessary  the  lights  should  be  turned  on.    It  b  not  un- 
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usual  to  see  groups  cooking  or  sewing'^in  the  dark  when  just  a  turn 
of  the  switch  would  have  flooded  the  room  with  light 

The  placing  of  equipment  in  the  room  should  be  carefully  worked 
out  with  reference  to  saving  time  and  energy.  This  is  especially 
true  in  laboratories  where  many  utensils  and  materials  are  in  daily 
use.  The  assembling  of  utensils  and  groceries,  the  use  of  ovens, 
sinks,  towel  racks,  etc.,  necessitate  many  steps,  the  saving  of  which 
should  be  a  consideration.  Materials  in  continual  use  should  be 
near  at  hand  and  so  arranged  as  to  be  within  easy  reach;  while 
those  that  are  used  only  occasionally  should  be  kept  out  of  the  way. 
It  seems  almost  trite  to  say  "  a  place  for  everything  and  every- 
thing in  its  place,"  but  if  the  motto  were  ingrained  into  every 
teacher  and  every  pupil  there  would  be  less  difficulty  in  those 
laboratories  used  by  several  teachers  and  many  classes.  (The 
type  of  equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of  different  laboratories  and 
different  groups  of  children  is  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  **  Equip- 
ment") 

In  addition  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  laboratory 
and  classroom  its  attractiveness  has  an  effect  upon  the  work  of  the 
dass.  Most  girls  enjoy  attractive  surrotmdings,  and  they  are  in- 
fluenced to  put  forth  better  effort  if  their  work  rooms  are  pleasant. 
Many  school  buildings  are  old  and  the  classrooms  not  particularly 
pleasant  to  work  in.  A  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
and  pupils  might  do  much  toward  improvement  A  rather  dark 
and  dingy  sewing  room  in  one  school  was  quite  transformed  by 
putting  white  sash  curtains  at  the  windows  and  adding  a  few  gay 
red  geraniums.  Ragged  shades  in  another  detracted  from  its  ap- 
pearance, and  the  girls  were  pleased  with  their  share  in  rehem- 
ming  them  and  helping  to  improve  the  room.  The  tables  and  chairs 
in  another  were  much  more  satisfying  to  the  classes  after  a  few 
lessons  spent  in  refinishing  them. 

Initiative  and  resourcefulness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  can  do 
much  to  make  any  room  pleasing,  and  the  effect  produced  will 
repay  her. 

AUeniUm  to  9upplie$  and  equipment,  —  Not  infrequently  is  the 
efficiency  of  the  dass  reduced  and  its  progress  retarded  because 
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the  materials  necessary  for  work  are  not  on  hand.  Occasionally 
the  grocer  or  the  delivery  man  may  be  at  fault,  but  where  trades- 
people are  not  dependable  the  teacher  should  take  this  trait  into 
consideration  and  put  her  orders  in  earlier  or  make  sure  in  some 
way  that  she  will  not  keep  her  class  waiting.  All  staple  groceries 
should  be  ordered  well  in  advance,  and  with  proper  storage  space 
and  good  refrigeration  for  perishables  a  class  should  never  be 
handicapped  for  any  food  supplies. 

The  lack  of  temporary  equipment  for  the  sewing  room,  such  as 
needles,  pins,  thimbles,  shears,  thread,  and  other  commonly  used 
materials,  is  inexcusable  and  should  be  avoided.  Even  though  the 
pupils  are  expected  to  provide  their  own  supplies  an  emergency 
box  should  be  on  hand. 

The  need  for  keeping  all  equipment  in  good  condition  is  very 
apparent.  Dull  shears  will  not  cut  clean,  straight  edges ;  a  stove 
that  is  full  of  soot  will  not  bake  well ;  a  blunt  machine  needle  will 
not  do  satisfactory  stitching.  Girls  should  recognize  the  value  of 
good  equipment  and  only  under  stress  of  circumstances  should 
makeshifts  be  tolerated. 

Skill  in  the  use  of  iUtutrative  material.  —  In  nearly  all  home 
economics  classes  much  concrete  material  is  in  use.  Pupils  are 
gaining  their  ideas  and  their  skill  through  the  manipulation  of 
materials.  New  relationships  are  being  learned,  new^rooesses 
are  being  worked  out  with  actual  materials  at  hand.  It  is  quite 
essential  that  right  habits  of  work  be  formed  and  that  an  ap- 
preciation of  high  standards  of  workmanship  be  developed. 

To  this  end  it  frequently  becomes  necessary  for  the  teacher  to 
show  a  class  how  to  proceed,  and  she  should  be  able  to  do  this  in  an 
effective  manner.  All  the  materiab  to  be  used  should  be  care- 
fully selected  and  the  teacher  should  be  able  to  convey  to  the  pupils 
through  her  handling  of  utensils  and  materiab  the  approved 
method  of  procedure,  and  should  ako  be  able  to  produce  such 
results  as  will  set  high  standards  for  the  group.  The  teacher  who 
does  not  measure  accurately  need  not'^expect  her  pupils  to  be  more 
accurate  than  she  herself  is ;  if  the  omelet  that  she  ia[]showing  the 
class  how  to  make  does  not  turn  out  well  she  need  not  expect  good 
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omelets  from  the  class ;  the  teacher  who  does  not  hold  her  sewing 
materials  in  the  correct  way  will  find  her  class  making  the  same 
mistakes.  Children  are  great  imitators,  and  the  teacher  should 
analyze  her  own  methods  of  work  to  assure  herself  that  she  sets  a 
desirable  example.  It  is  very  important  that  she  watch  her  pupils 
and  help  them  to  acquire  such  habits  as  will  result  in  greater 
efficiency. 

In  any  lesson  where  concrete  illustrative  material  is  being  used 
it  b  very  necessary  that  provision  be  made  for  every  pupil  to  see  it 
without  too  much  effort.  Reseating  the  class  or  permitting  pupils 
to  stand  may  be  necessary ;  repeating  the  process  for  the  benefit 
of  those  whose  positions  may  have  interfered  with  their  seeing  it ; 
lipping  the  bowl  or  lifting  the  mixture  when  making  a  batter; 
using  large-sized  material  of  distinctive  color  in  the  sewing  room ; 
these  and  other  devices  may  be  used  to  good  effect. 

On  no  occasion  should  the  teacher  herself  obstruct  her  work. 
This  is  so  frequently  done  in  sewing  classes  when  in  her  effort  to 
hold  the  work  in  a  position  the  dass  may  imitate,  the  teacher  stands 
between  it  and  the  class.  It  abo  frequently  occurs  when  the 
blackboard  is  being  used.  Teachers  should  assure  themselves 
that  whatever  is  intended  for  the  entire  class  may  be  readily  seen 
by  each  member  of  it,  for  nothing  so  demoralizes  a  class  as  not  to 
be  able  to  see  what  is  going  on.  It  is  time  wasted  and  class 
efficiency  is  reduced. 

Because  of  the  constant  need  of  illustrative  and  demonstrative 
material  a  foresighted  teacher  will  accumulate  a  stock  and  have  it 
in  readiness  against  a  time  of  need.  She  will  anticipate  her  needs 
and  the  needs  of  her  dass  and  will  make  provision  for  them  well 
in  advance.  Her  versatility  and  ^adaptability  are  nowhere  better 
evidenced  than  in  utilizing  such  materials  as  are  easily  available 
in  her  locality.  One  teacher  never  demonstrates  because  she  has 
no  demonstration  frame  I  Another  never  teaches  the  cross  stitch 
because  she  can  find  no  Java  canvas  I  What  premium  should  be 
placed  on  originality,  initiative,  resourcefulness,  and  adaptability  ! 

The  $ocial  organisiaiion  of  the  school.  —  Without  doubt  the  social 
organization  of  the  school  affects  the  work  within  the  individual 
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daasToom,  and  it  has  become  quite  as  essential  for  teachers  to  be 
interested  in  the  social  management  of  the  group  as  in  their  intel- 
lectual instruction.  Certain  forms  of  dass  organization  facilitate 
social  codperation,  and  a  wholesome  rivalry  stimulates  interest  and 
an  ambition  to  excel.  It  should  be  possible  to  place  responsibility 
for  class  conduct  and  achievement  upon  the  class  and  to  permit  the 
class  to  pass  judgment  and  to  impose  penalties  upon  those  who  do 
not  live  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  organization.  The  student 
government  idea,  fostered  and  guided  by  the  teaching  staff, 
carries  with  it  those  principles  of  democracy  which  the  school  should 
teach  and  gives  pupils  an  opportunity  to  exerdse  their  citizenship 
within  the  school.  Of  all  institutions  the  school  should  be  the  most 
democratic  not  only  in  composition  but  in  organization.  There 
should  be  opportunity  for  exercising  initiative,  for  independent 
thought  and  action,  for  assuming  responsibility,  and  for  most  hearty 
cooperation  by  all  members  of  the  group.  Laboratory  subjects 
more  than  any  other  provide  these  opportunities,  and  the  skillful 
teacher  will  utilize  them.  Classroom  management  assumes  a  very 
different  character  when  problems  of  discipline  can  be  made  to 
disappear,  as  they  surely  will  when  the  social  organization  of  the 
school  becomes  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 

Management  and  discipline  have  long  been  too  closely  associated. 
It  is  time  to  separate  them  and  to  apply  the  word  "management" 
to  the  systenmtic  canying  on  of  the  day's  work  and  to  allow  the 
word  "  discipline  "  to  disappear  from  the  teacher's  vocabulary. 

Administrative  problems  of  the  department.  —  The  home  eco* 
nomics  teacher  has  many  problems  that  are  not  teaching  problems, 
but  which  concern  themselves  more  with  the  machinery  of  the  de- 
partment and  keeping  it  in  good  running  condition.  Some  depart- 
ments are  so  large  that  teachers  may  not  have  to  concern  them- 
selves with  both  the  teaching  and  the  administrative  work,  but  on 
the  whole  the  majority  of  teachers  find  it  necessary  to  be  equipped 
for  all  emergencies  that  may  arise. 

Need  for  understanding  the  organization,  —  On  entering  a  new 
position  every  teacher  should  acquaint  herself  with  the  organization 
of  the  department  in  which  she  is  going  to  work.    She  should  know 
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her  rank  and  should  understand  her  relationships  to  others  in  the 
department  so  that  she  may  perform  the  duties  of  her  position  most 
effectively.  In  order  to  keep  the  work  running  smoothly  a  code 
of  professional  ethics  should  be  followed.  Recognition  of  seniority 
of  rank,  tenure  of  service  and  experience  and  training,  is  given  as  a 
matter  of  course,  but  does  not  carry  with  it  any  handicap  for  the 
newcomer. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  know  to  whom  one  is  responsible  and 
with  whom  one  is  to  deal  in  business  or  professional  matters. 
Where  there  is  a  supervisor  she  should  acquaint  her  staff  with  such 
matters.  Where  there  is  none  the  principal  or  the  superintendent 
wiU  be  able  to  do  so. 

In  those  departments  where  there  are  several  teachers  of  co- 
ordinate rank  without  a  supervisor,  it  is  advisable  for  the  group 
to  organize  as  a  committee,  electing  one  of  their  number  to  act  as 
chairman  and  assume  the  duties  of  such  office. 

It  is  necessary  to  know  how  the  work  of  the  department  is  or- 
ganized, whether  there  is  a  home  economics  department,  or  a 
department  of  "  domestic  science  "  and  "  domestic  art,"  and  what 
relation  these  bear  to  each  other. 

The  teacher  should  learn  as  soon  as  possible  the  relationship  of 
her  department  to  other  departments  in  the  school,  and  should  show 
a  desire  to  cooperate  with  other  members  of  the  staff  to  further  the 
best  interests  of  the  school. 

Division  of  work  among  teachers.  —  In  order  that  all  phases  of  the 
work  may  be  given  attention  without  duplication  of  effort  the  rou- 
tine work  of  the  department  should  be  distributed  as  equitably  as 
possible.  The  number  of  teaching  hours,  extra-class  work,  such 
as  marketing,  home  visiting,  caring  for  the  laundry,  etc.,  should 
aD  be  considered  in  making  out  schedules.  Teachers  should  know 
for  what  work  they  are  held  responsible,  not  that  they  may  not  do 
more  than  is  expected  of  them  but  that  nothing  will  be  left  undone. 
Each  may  expect  at  the  beginning  to  do  much  more  than  the  regular 
schedule  calk  for,  and  no  doubt  would  feel  slighted  were  she  not 
included  in  the  necessary  extra  activities.  Where  some  duties  are 
more  irksome  or  arduous  than  others  it  may  be  well  to  rotate  these 
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SO  no  one  teacher  may  feel  overburdened.  Assignments  of  very 
early  or  very  late  hours  may  aJso  be  rotated  to  the  better  feeling  of 
all  concerned. 

Buying  and  storing  supplies.  —  Every  home  economics  teacher 
should  be  a  wise  spender  and  should  have  a  knowledge  of  book- 
keeping and  accounting  sufficient  to  enable  her  to  look  after  the 
financial  affairs  of  the  department  intelligently.  She  has  need  for 
business  ability  and  should  consider  this  part  of  her  work  seriously. 
Any  one  who  is  teaching  the  science  of  home-making  with  all  that 
the  term  implies  of  budgeting,  wise  spending,  and  accounting  should 
certainly  put  her  knowledge  into  practice  when  it  comes  to  handling 
the  business  of  the  department.  The  wise  buyer  will  know  how 
much  she  has  to  spend  and  will  govern  herself  accordingly.  She 
may  see  ways  of  increasing  her  spending  allowance  through  fairs 
and  sales,  but  this  is  a  part  of  her  consideration. 

It  is  always  necessary  to  know  how  to  make  purchases,  —  on 
requisition  from  the  principal  or  some  one  in  charge,  for  cash  or  on 
account.  The  conunittee  on  finance,  the  treasurer,  or  controller 
will  determine  the  method  and  it  is  the  business  of  the  purchaser 
to  acquaint  herself  with  it.  Without  doubt  she  will  have  to  audit 
each  month's  accounts  and  should  preserve  all  bills  of  sale  in  order 
to  check  up  the  account.  The  financial  side  of  the  department 
should  be  attended  to  in  a  most  businesslike  way,  for  in  this  part  of 
her  work  the  teacher  is  dealing  with  business  men  who  expect  to 
do  business  in  a  businesslike  way. 

The  distribution  of  the  business  of  educational  institutions  makes 
a  difference,  and  again  the  teacher  should  acquaint  herself  with  the 
pleasure  of  the  board.  In  some  places  trade  goes  to  the  lowest 
bidder  or  to  the  firm  that  gives  the  greatest  discount,  in  others  all 
pivchases  are  made  from  samples  and  requisitions  are  submitted 
to  the  purchasing  committee.  In  smaller  towns  the  teacher  is  fre* 
quently  permitted  to  use  her  own  judgment.  Other  things  being 
equal  it  is  well  to  distribute  trade  in  a  small  city  or  town  for  various 
reasons,  —  it  makes  for  good  feeling,  it  gives  an  opportunity  to 
acquaint  more  business  men  with  the  home  economics  work  and  to 
secure  their  interest,  it  brings  various  types  of  people  into  the  school, 
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and  it  helps  to  educate  the  merchants  in  regard  to  their  stock  and 
in  matters  of  sanitary  handling  of  food. 

To  the  inexperienced  this  may  seem  to  make  no  difference,  but 
a  home  economics  department  in  any  school  needs  champions  and 
in  levery  business  man  with  whom  it  deab  it  has  a  friend;  every 
delivery  man  who  comes  in  becomes  that  much  more  intelligent  in 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  work  and  consequently  that  much 
more  interested. 

The  home  economics  teacher  has  need  for  the  business  man's 
good  will.  She  may  want  the  use  of  a  store  window  for  an  exhibit, 
or  may  want  to  take  her  class  down  to  see  an  exhibit,  or  possibly 
may  want  to  borrow  iUustrative  material.  There  are  numerous 
ways  in  which  the  merchant  can  be  of  real  help,  and  he  will  always 
show  the  greatest  willingness  to  do  all  he  can  if  he  has  any  reason 
whatsoever  for  becoming  interested. 

Another  problem  that  confronts  the  purchaser  is  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  goods  to  be  bought. 

1.  Clothing  and  textQe  materials.  —  In  the  purchase  of  tem- 
porary equipment  for  sewing  purposes,  such  as  needles,  pins» 
thread,  thimbles,  etc.,  good  standard  quality  should  be  supplied 
and  sufficient  in  amount  to  last  for  at  least  one  semester.  Even 
though  each  child  furnishes  her  own  materiab  it  is  wise  to  have  a 
reserve  stock  to  meet  emergencies. 

'  The  quality  of  materiab  for  the  construction  of  garments,  if 
purchased  by  the  teacher,  should  conform  to  the  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren. It  13  well  to  give  pupik  the  opportimity  to  buy,  and  it  may 
be  desirable  to  allow  them  to  choose  from  samples  brought  to  class 
for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  know  the 
stock  in  the  dry  goods  stores  before  making  demands  for  certain 
things.  A  skillful  teacher  may  do  a  great  deal  in  improving  the 
stock  in  the  dry  goods  stores  of  small  towns  by  consulting  with  the 
merchants  in  regard  to  materials  desired. 

Wherever  goods  are  bought  in  quantity  and  put  into  a  stockroom 
as  is  the  case  in  large  school  systems  or  high  schooky'a  competent 
person  should  be  put  in  charge  and  accurate  records  of  sales  and 
receipts  should  be  kept. 
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Supplies  should  always  be  kept  in  good  order  and  in^good  con- 
dition and  the  teacher  in  charge  should  feel  responsible  for  their 
security. 

2.  Food  supplies.  — ;The  purchase  of  supplies  for  the  kitchen 
laboratories  entails  a  great  deal  of  planning  and  forethought.  If 
storage  space  permits,  it  is  wise  to  have  on  hand  a  generous  stock 
of  the  staple  groceries  in  almost  daily  use.  But  the  character 
of  the  daily  lessons  varies  so  from  day  to  day  that  it  is  more 
practicable  for  most  teachers  to  take  stock  each  week  and  to 
replace  the  staples  needed  and  to  add  such  perishablea-as  may  be 
necessary.  [^ 

Lessons  should  be  planned  and  supplies  ordered  far  enough  in 
advance  to  insure  no  waste  of  time  or  energy  when  the  class  assem- 
bles. There  should  never  be  any  need  for  sending  special  deUveries 
or  messengers,  or  for  losing  class  time  because  of  the  lack  of  suppUes. 
It  should  be  the  teacher's  business  to  see  that  everything  is  in 
readiness  the  day  before  and  not  to  wait  until  a  few  minutes  before 
class  only  to  be  disappointed. 

All  supplies  to  be  stored  should  be  cared  for  as  nicely  as  they 
would  be  in  a  well-regulated  home  kitchen.  All  containers  should 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  should  be  plainly  labeled  and  neatly 
arranged  in  order.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  care  for  all 
kinds  of  food  materiab  as  they  come  from  the  shops  and  markets 
and  should  have  opportunity  to  discuss  qualities  and  prices  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  weigh  and  to  measure  to  see  if  correct 
amounts  have  been  sent.  The  bill  of  sale  should  be  kept  and  at 
the  end  of  the  month  some  class  should  feel  responsible  for  auditing 
the  bills. 

Special  problems  in  promding  euppliee  for  does  toork.  —  Nearly 
every  home  economics  teacher  finds  that  she  can  strengthen  the 
work  of  her  department  by  supplementing  the  supplies  for  which 
the  budget  makes  allowance,  and  by  providing  other  opportunities 
for  training  in  the  home-making  activities  than  the  school  con- 
ditions may  permit.  Planning  supplementary  work  and  making 
arrangements  whereby  it  shall  be  accomplished  requires  a  great 
deal  of  ingenuity  and  initiative  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
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In  oonnection  with  the  work  in  cookery,  classes  are  usually 
limited  to  specified  cost  per  lesson,  or  per  capita,  based  on  the 
budget  made  the  previous  year.  Fluctuating  prices,  changing 
attendance,  and  other  varying  conditions  may  make  it  necessary 
to  provide  special  funds  to  maintain  the  desired  standards  of  class 
work.  Departments  may  be  entirely  or  partially  self-supporting 
when  obliged  to  be,  but  it  is  very  evident  that  this  increases  the 
work  and  the  responsibUity  of  the  teacher.  The  high  cost  of  food 
and  its  necessary  conservation  have  made  teachers  very  thoughtful 
in  the  planning  of  the  food  lessons  and  resourceful  in  providing 
supplies  and  in  disposing  of  the  products.  Many  illustrations 
verify  this,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  lessons  recently  learned 
will  be  applied  in  future  years.  During  the  war,  in  some 
schools  children  were  encouraged  to  bring  fruit  and  vegetables 
from  the  home  garden  for  the  canning  and  preserving  lessons. 
This  motivated  the  work,  reduced  the  expense  to  the  school, 
conserved  food  which  might  otherwise  have  been  wasted,  and  in- 
creased the  supply  in  the  fruit  cellar  at  home.  Why  should  this 
not  be  done  every  year  for  the  same  reasons  and  with  the  same 
results? 

Lessons  in  the  preparation  and  cooking  of  poultry  are  usually 
expensive  and  therefore  limited;  and  a  turkey  seldom ^finds  its 
way  into  most  school  kitchens.  An  ingenious  teacher  advertised 
that  she  would  be  glad  to  have  her  classes  dress  and  stuff  a  specified 
number  of  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving  dinners ;  they  were  forth- 
coming and  no  one  can  doubt  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
dass.  Another  class  prepared  and  cooked  the  chickens  for  a  church 
supper,  another  baked  the  hams,  and  yet  another  the  beef  loaves. 
One  can  readily  see  that  where  contacts  are  made  between  the  school 
and  the  community  that  many  opportunities  for  extra  lessons  and 
further  training  may  be  provided  with  practically  no  expense  to 
the  school.  Bread,  cake,  pie,  and  candy  sales  are  popular  in  many 
places ;  why  should  they  not  be  used  to  motivate  school  work  and 
give  further  practice  to  the  girls  ? 

In  order  to  do  this  kind  of  work  satisfactorily  the  teacher  must 
not  only  be  skillful  in  her  teaching  but  must  be  businesslike  in  mak- 
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ing  all  arrangements  and  in  carrying  out  any  undertaking.  Her 
future  suooess  will  depend  very  largely  upon  the  results  of  the 
initial  undertaking,  which  should  be  of  such  character  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  teacher's  ability. 

There  are  many  lessons  in  connection  with  the  sewing  classes  for 
which  materials  must  be  supplied  and  for  which  special  plans  must 
be  made.  Lessons  in  patching  and  darning  and  renovating  require 
garments  on  which  the  work  may  be  applied.  Many  teachers 
esperienoe  difficulty  in  getting  children  to  bring  worn  garments 
from  home.  How  shall  they  be  supplied?  One  dass  found 
pleasure  in  mending  and  cleaning  garments  that  had  been  con- 
tributed for  charitable  purposes;  another  was  glad  to  patch 
garments  sent  in  from  a  children's  home ;  yet  another  was  glad 
to  remove  the  spots  and  press  the  suits  that  belonged  to  orphaned 
boys.  The  girb  who  willingly  did  this  work  may  not  have  sus- 
pected the  teacher's  part  in  providing  the  garments,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  requires  effort  and  resourcefulness  to  supply  classes 
with  various  types  of  work  at  the  right  time,  and  unless  the  teacher 
anticipates  her  problems  and  the  difficulties  which  confront  her  in 
meeting  them  many  dass  periods  will  not  be  utilized  to  their  best 
advantage.  It  is  not  suffident  to  ask  the  pupils  to  bring  materials 
from  home ;  for  numerous  reasons  they  do  not  or  cannot  respond, 
and  it  is  the  teacher's  part  to  meet  the  situation  by  having  a  reserve 
at  hand. 

We  frequentiy  meet  teachers  who  feel  they  cannot  present 
practical  lessons  on  home  furnishings  or  the  care  of  special  rooms 
in  the  home  because  they  have  no  practice  house  or  spedal  equip- 
ment It  has  never  occurred  to  them  to  ask  merchants  for  the  privi- 
lege of  bringing  classes  to  the  store  to  see  certain  lines  of  equipment 
or  furnishings  or  to  loan  selected  exhibits  for  dass  purposes.  Mer- 
diants  as  a  rule  are  very  courteous  and  show  great  willingness  to 
extend  favors  of  this  kind  for  educational  ends.  It  is  quite  possible 
in  some  localities  to  take  classes  into  near-by  homes  for  special  dass 
woric,  or  to  borrow  equipment  for  specified  occasions.  Arrange- 
ments should  always  be  made  in  advance  and  all  appointments 
should  be  kept. 
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Digpoaal  of  laboratory  produeU,  —  Closely  aasodated  with  the 
provision  of  supplies  for  dass  work  is  the  disposition  of  the  labo- 
ratory products.  Always  a  problem  of  serious  consideration,  it  has 
become  more  so  in  recent  years  because  of  the  increasing  cost  of 
allmateriak.  That  all  foods  prepared  and  all  garments  constructed 
should  be  put  to  best  use  is  a  trite  statement,  but  one  which  needs 
emphasis.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  dispose  of  the  food  prepared 
by  the  three  or  four  classes  that  come  to  a  laboratory  daily  un- 
less there  be  a  lunch  room  in  the  building.  Where  it  is  possible  to 
utilize  the  food  as  a  part  of  some  one'slunchitis  wise  todo  so,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  not  always  expedient  to  base  the  cooking  lessons 
upon  the  needs  of  the  lunch  room.  Careful  planning  and  coopera- 
tion on  the  part  of  teachers  and  lunch  room  managers  should  re- 
sult in  working  out  satisfactory  schemes.  But  the  aims  of  the 
home  economics  work  should  be  kept  in  mind  and  under  no  con- 
dition should  the  children  be  exploited  for  lunch  room  purposes. 

The  preparation  of  family  sized  portions  of  food  is  gaining  favor 
in  school  work,  and  the  expense  entailed  as  well  as  the  growing  ideas 
of  thrift  makes  it  necessary  to  plan  for  the  disposal  of  the  product. 
Food  sales  and  food  exchanges  are  r^^^dar  institutions  in  some 
schoob.  Sometimes  a  merchant  is  willing  to  permit  a  food  sale 
in  his  store  or  some  organization  may  be  ready  to  donate  the  ma- 
terials and  to  utilize  the  product 

With  help  so  scarce  many  housekeepers  would  be  glad  to  keep 
in  touch  with  the  work  of  the  school,  and  if  they  knew  what  was 
available  would  be  glad  to  purchase  it.  Teachers  and  pupils  could 
do  more  to  advertise  the  work  of  the  school,  and  with  little  effort 
could  make  many  more  contacts  with  the  homes  in  the  conmiunity* 
Of  course  it  is  necessary  that  products  offered  for  sale  be  of  good 
quality,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  well-taught  and  well- 
trained  girb  to  produce  good  results.  As  suggested  above,  the 
strong  motive  provided  insures  good  work. 

Laboratory  housekeeping,  —  Nothing  so  reveab  the  teacher's 
standards  of  good  housekeeping  and  her  ability  to  influence  her 
class  in  this  direction  as  the  way  in  which  she  permits  her  laboratory 
to  be  kept.    Any  one  who  presumes  to  teach  Home  Economics,  witb 
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all  that  the  tenn  implies  of  sdenoe  and  of  art,  is  expected  to  see  that 
the  principles  she  is  teaching  are  applied  in  the  reahn  over  which 
she  has  supervision. 

Pupils  should  begin  the  good  housekeeping  habit  the  very  first 
day  they  enter  the  kitchen  or  the  sewing  room,  and  teachers  should 
know  enough  about  habit  formation  to  provide  the  right  conditions 
and  lend  the  encouragement  needed.  From  the  beginning  there 
should  be  no  question  as  to  the  methods  of  proceeding  with  routine 
work  such  as  washing  and  wiping  dishes,  putting  away  utensils  and 
equipment,  cleaning  tables,  stoves,  and  sinks,  caring  for  food,  and 
washing  dish  toweb.  Each  dass  should  leave  the  room  dean  and 
in  order  for  the  incoming  group.  Until  classes  have  become 
habituated  to  the  work  this  means  watchfulness,  patience,  and 
perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  teadier.  Pupils  should  be  taught 
aU  phases  of  housewifery  and  household  management  that  the 
laboratories  offer  and  should  do  their  full  share  in  keeping  things 
dean  and  in  order.  There  are  many  phases  of  work  other  than  the 
daily  routine  for  which  they  may  be  held  responsible.  But  at  best 
there  will  be  much  left  for  some  one  ebe  to  look  after. 

There  may  be  janitors  or  maids  responsible  for  cleaning  floors 
and  windows,  for  disposing  of  the  garbage,  and  for  the  weekly 
laundering  of  towels.  The  teacher  should  know  what  kind  of 
service  to  expect  and  should  know  how  to  secure  it. 

It  will  be  a  part  of  the  teacher's  work  to  see  that  equipment  and 
furnishings  are  kept  in  repair  and  when  necessary  discarded  and 
replaced.  She  should  know  enough  about  all  household  appliances 
to  determine  when  it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  expert  for  repair 
work  or  whether  she  or  a  pupil  can  do  it.  It  will  be  a  part  of  her 
housekeeping  duties  to  see  that  supplies  and  equipment  are  properly 
stored  during  vacations  and  that  inventories  are  made  and  properly 
filed. 

Popularizing  the  v)orh  of  the  department.  —  In  spite  of  its  estab* 
Iished  reputation  as  a  school  subject  the  nature  and  worth  of  Home 
Economics  is  none  too  well  known  in  many  commimities.  The 
subject  has  undergone  many  dianges  since  its  first  introduction 
as  an  organized  study,  and  it  is  important  to  keep  those  who  should 
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be  interested  in  promoting  it  informed  as  to  its  content  and  the 
contribution  it  has  to  make  to  the  education  of  girls. 

Within  the  school  itself  it  is  necessary  to  acquaint  members  of 
the  staff  and  pupils  not  taking  the  subject,  with  the  work  of  the 
department  so  that  they  may  be  intelligent  when  making  programs 
for  other  semesters. 

All  teachers  are  expected  to  promote  the  work  of  their  depart- 
ments in  every  legitimate  way ;  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  is 
fortunate  in  having  a  variety  of  means  at  hand.  She  can  always 
talk  about  her  work  and  should  be  prepared  to  do  so  at  staff  meet- 
ingSy  at  student  assemblies,  and  before  any  local  organizations  that 
may  wish  her  to  do  so.  She  may  use  the  columns  of  the  news- 
paper to  acquaint  patrons  of  the  school  with  any  new  or  interesting 
features  of  the  work.  This  is  a  most  effective  way  of  reaching  the 
public  especially  in  small  cities  or  towns. 

The  opportunities  of  serving  refreshments  at  school  parties,  of 
extending  invitations  to  the  various  luncheons  and  dinners  pre- 
pared and  served  by  pupils,  should  be  used  to  acquaint  the  guests 
with  the  work  and  possibly  with  the  needs  of  the  department,  as 
well  as  for  pleasant  social  intercourse. 

Exhibits  of  various  types  of  work  placed  in  the  school  corridors, 
special  exhibits  to  which  the  public  is  invited,  educational  exhibits 
prepared  by  students  and  placed  in  store  windows,  public  demon- 
strations along  some  line  of  general  interest,  —  all  are  useful  in 
educating  the  public  as  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  when  the 
work  is  well  done  exert  a  strong  influence  as  to  its  worth. 

For  the  sake  of  her  work  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  should 
make  contacts  with  just  as  many  homes  and  organizations  as 
is  possible.  Every  one  whom  she  can  interest  is  a  valuable  asset 
to  her  work.  School  subjects,  like  people,  need  friends  to  help  them 
grow,  and  Home  Economics  especially  needs  the  help  and  kindly 
criticism  of  the  members  of  the  community  if  it,  in  turn,  is  to  be  of 
greatest  value  to  the  homes  in  that  community. 

ReporU,  recommeridaiionaf  and  budgets.  —  It  is  a  customary  pro- 
ceeding to  keep  records  and  reports  of  items  of  interest  in  con- 
nection with  a  department  and  to  compile  statistics  for  comparison 
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from  year  to  year.  The  nature  of  these  reports  differs  with  the 
adiod  systems  and  it  is  weQ  to  become  informed  regarding  require- 
ments. 

For  her  own  satisfaction  every  teacher  should  know  the  upkeep 
cost  of  her  department  and  should  be  able  to  account  for  the 
variations  in  different  years.  She  should  know  the  per  capita  cost 
of  the  work  and  should  be  able  to  increase  or  to  decrease  to  the 
greatest  advantage  of  the  pupils.  She  should  analyze  the  results 
of  the  year  and  determine  wherein  the  work  may  be  improved  and 
strengthened.  •**^'  >^  V*  S(S  . 

On  the  basis  of  her  analysis  and  the  figures  at  hand  she  should 
be  able  to  report  to  the  board  and  to  make  such  recommendations 
for  the  following  year  as  her  judgment  justifies.  She  should  esti- 
mate the  probable  cost  of  the  next  year's  work  and  be  ready  to 
present  a  budget  if  caUed  upon  to  do  so.  In  all  her  dealings  with 
school  boards  the  teacher  should  be  very  businesslike.  She  should 
keep  in  mind  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  of  her  department  in 
particular,  and  should  be  able  to  present  in  a  convincing  way  any 
question  which  may  need  consideration.  She  will  be  judged  not 
only  by  her  success  in  the  classroom  but  by  all  of  her  dealings  with 
people  outside  the  classroom  as  weD. 

Staff  meetings.  —  Where  there  are  two  or  more  teachers  working 
in  the  same  department  it  Is  very  important  that  they  get  together 
at  specified  intervals  to  exchange  ideas  and  to  learn  what  the  de- 
partment as  a  whole  is  doing.  The  supervisor  of  the  department 
or  the  chairman  of  the  group  should  call  and  preside  at  these  meet- 
ings. The  problem^  to  be  discussed  wiU  vary,  but  they  should  be 
so  vital  to  every  member  of  the  gh>up  that  she  f eek  repaid  for  the 
time  spent.  Individual  problems,  plans  for  improving  or  modifying 
the  work,  the  welfare  of  students,  special  reports,  these  or  other 
interesting  discussions  are  profitable.  It  is  advisable  at  times  to 
invite  members  of  other  departments  or  persons  engaged  in  other 
work  to  talk  over  problems  of  common  interest. 

These  meetings  should  result  in  a  better  understanding  of  the 
aims  of  the  work  and  of  the  methods  for  accomplishing  them.  A 
strong  spirit  of  cooperation  and  mutual  confidence  and  respect  is 
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essential  to  effective  team  work  in  any  department,  and  the  greatest 
effort  should  be  made  to  promote  and  to  maintain  harmony  among 
teachers  working  tor  common  ends. 

In  addition  to  departmental  staff  meetings,  the  home  economics 
teacher  should  attend  all  regular  and  called  teachers'  meetings. 
She  should  acquaint  herself  with  the  school  and  its  problems  and 
should  study  the  relation  of  her  work  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
school.  Contact  with  others  engaged  in  similar  lines  of  work 
increases  the  professional  spirit  and  shows  itself  in  renewed  interest 
and  effort. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Try  to  defend  the  statement,  "She  is  a  good  teacher  but  a  poor 
manager." 

2.  Analyze  the  factors  that  make  for  industrial  effidency. 

3.  Wluch  of  the  above  factors  should  find  a  place  in  the  schoolroom? 

4.  What  should  be  the  difference  in  output  of  school  and  of  factory? 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  social  management  of  a  class? 

6.  What  do  you  do  to  maintain  or  to  improve  the  health  of  your  pupils  ? 

7.  (a)  How  do  you  keep  up  the  morale  of  your  classes?  What  success 
have  you  had?  (6)  What  opportunities  do  you  give  for  doing  co5perative 
work?    (e)  How  many  of  your  girls  really  felt  the  worth  of  their  last  lesson? 

8.  What  devices  have  you  for  saving  time  in  doing  necessary  routine 
work  ?  How  much  time  would  be  wasted  in  the  entire  school  if  each  class 
wasted  as  much  as  yours? 

9.  How  could  your  equipment  be  arranged  to  save  more  time  and 
energy? 

10.  What  kind  of  illustrative  materia]  did  you  use  in  teaching  the  lesson 
on  the  making  of  buttonholes?  Was  it  effective?  How  do  you  know? 
What  factors  enter  into  the  preparation  and  use  of  illustrative  material? 

11.  What  opportunities  have  the  pupils  in  your  school  for  exercising  their 
citizenship  in  a  democratic  group? 

12.  What  are  you  doing  as  teachers  of  Home  Economics  to  bring  about 
stronger  cooperation  between  the  members  of  you^  department,  and  your 
department  and  the  entire  school  ? 

13.  What  have  you  done  to  strengthen  or  to  improve  the  woric  of  Home 
Economics  in  your  school  the  past  year  ?  What  are  you  planning  for  next 
year? 
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CHAPTER  Xra 

STANDASDS  FOR  TRSHNO  METHODS  OF  INSTRnCTION 

m  HOME  ECONOMICS 

I.  The  quality  of  instruction, 
n.  Hie  aims  of  instruction. 

A.  Imparting  knowledge. 

B.  Right  methods. 

C.  Standards  for  judging  instruction. 

in.  Hie  main  objects  or  purposes  of  instruction  in  the  tfiaching  of  home 

economics  subjects. 
IV.  Factors  worthy  of  acceptance  as  standards  in  judging  method. 

A.  Appeals  to  pupil's  own  present  interest. 

B.  Stimulates  the  pupil  to  want  to  codperate  in  community  needs 

and  interests. 

C.  Teaches  pupils  to  weigh  values  and  cultivates  independoit 

effort  in  the  organization  of  work. 

D.  Exemplifies  methods  found  to  be  effective  tot  the  type  of  home 

represented  by  the  group. 
V.  Home  ecanomics  studies  are  social  studies. 

A.  Flexibility  in  teaching  them. 
VI.  The  best  modem  methods  are  possible. 

The  quality  of  instruction. — ^All  teachers  should  be  very  conacious 
of  the  responsibility  constantly  confronting  them  of  measuring  the 
results  of  their  instruction.  An  up-to-date  teacher  is  always  on 
the  lookout  to  see  if  her  aims  are  being  accomplished.  The  means 
of  achieving  her  aims,  as  well  as  the  aims  desired,  must  be  definitely 
planned  if  she  is  to  know  finally  whether  they  are  being  attained. 
There  may  be  numerous  aims  and  various  means  of  aooomplishing 
them.  Judgment  of  the  quality  of  instruction  or  methods  of  pro- 
cedure is  one  means  of  weighing  what  is  being  accomplished  by  any 
particular  study. 

882 
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The  home  ecoftwmice  teacher  through  her  personal  influence  ao- 
oomplishes  some  of  her  aims ;  through  her  wise  plans  in  selection  and 
organization  of  studies,  she  attains  others.  By  the  checking  up  of 
work  through  home  visits  and  credits  she  may  accomplish  still 
other  aims,  but  probably  no  one  phase  is  so  well  worthy  of  study  as 
the  quality  of  instruction  which  she  is  giving  and  how  to  attain  the 
best  results  through  this  instruction. 

The  alms  of  instniction.  —  ImparHng  knowledge.  —  One  of  the 
aims  of  instruction  b  to  impart  knowledge  in  any  particular  field  of 
study.  This  prominent  aim  is  often  tested  through  examination, 
and  very  often  pupils  are  parrotlike  in  their  ability  to  reproduce 
the  subject  matter  which  has  been  acquired  through  a  certain 
kind  of  "  pouring  in  "  process,  their  ability  to  reproduce  depending 
on  how  recent  the  review  has  been,  or  on  other  conditions.  This 
is  a  narrow  way  of  judging  if  knowledge  has  been  acquired. 

Right  methods.  —  Dr.  Frank  McMurry  in  his  book  Elementary 
School  Standards  says  that  one  needs  to  know  other  things  be- 
sides the  subject  matter  of  the  particular  study.  He  claims  that 
the  sort  of  knowledge  which  teaches  one  right  methods  of  work  is 
probably  more  important.  Which  is  more  essential,  from  the  home 
economics  point  of  view,  to  make  one  particular  kind  of  good  look- 
ing cake  or  biscuit  through  following  explicit  directions  given  by 
the  teacher,  or  to  learn  the  effect  of  certain  methods  of  mixing  in 
preparing  cake  or  biscuit,  or  the  control  of  oven  heat  in  baking 
them,  in  order  to  mix  and  bake  all  batters  well?  Should  the  pupil 
follow  the  teacher's  minute  directions  in  constructing  costumes  in 
the  study  of  color  and  line  in  relation  to  one  individual  girl  or  figure 
or  should  she  be  taught  to  discover  possible  correction  of  color  and 
line  in  costumes  for  all  types  of  figures?  The  pupU  should  be  led 
to  study  a  method  of  attacking  a  problem,  to  acquire  right  mental 
habits  and  methods  of  study. 

Standards  for  judging  instruction.  —  Have  we  any  standards  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  judge  how  good  or  poor  a  teacher's  instruction 
may  have  been?  Cannot  certain  standards  be  chosen  by  which 
methods  of  instruction  in  Home  Economics  can  be  judged  as  well 
as  other  studies  of  the  school  curriculum? 
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Standards  for  measuring  purposes^  means,  and  results  of  in- 
struction are  like  searchlights  for  the  use  of  the  teacher.  She 
should  turn  them  often  upon  her  work  so  that  they  may  guide  her 
as  they  light  the  way.  They  should  help  her  to  see  if  her  work 
with  her  pupils  is  measuring  up  to  those  standards,  and  if  not, 
should  influence  the  direction  of  her  course  of  procedure.  More 
and  more  shall  we  evolve  better  standards  for  our  work  in  home 
economics  teaching ;  but  certainly,  if  the  following  measures  are 
used  now,  the  teaching  results  are  bound  to  show  in  the  improved 
methods  of  work  in  the  homes  of  any  community.  Dr.  McMiury 
has  suggested  that  this  is  a  sound  principle,  that  ''purposes  in  any 
field  of  activity  should  be  the  standards  of  value  in  that  particular 
field.''  Knowledge  has  been  used  as  one  of  the  standards  of  value, 
but  not  as  the  most  prominent.  A  good  working  hypothesis  then, 
in  studying  this  subject  of  the  quality  of  instruction  and  how  to 
test  it,  is  to  assume  "  that  the  leading  purposes  of  instruction  must 
form  the  basis  for  judging  its  quality." 

The  main  objects  or  puiposes  of  instruction  in  the  teaching  of 
home  economics  subjects.  —  Are  they  not  the  same  as  in  any  field 
of  learning  —  that  control  of  ''spiritual  and  material  advance- 
ment ''  which  wiU  enable  the  individual  to  attain  power,  to  over- 
come difficulties  which  prevent  well-ordered  daily  living  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  affairs  of  society, — in  other  words  to  produce  the 
thoughtful,  high-minded,  conscientious  woman  ready  and  able  to 
do  her  share  in  the  woiid  f 

The  following  statement  of  Dr.  McMurry,  although  concerning 
elementary  school  studies  in  general,  finds  its  application  in  the 
home  economics  field : 

We  must  look  directly  to  the  life  about  us  to  find  what  subject  matter 
the  schod  should  offer  and  how  this  should  be  treated.  The  curriculum 
wiH  be  good  to  the  degree  in  which  it  contains  problems — mentsl,  moral, 
KSthetic,  and  economic — that  are  socially  vital  and  yet  within  the  api»e- 
dation  of  the  pupils ;  and  its  method  of  presenting  that  curriculum  will  be 
good  to  the  degree  in  which  it  exemplifies  the  methods  of  solving  problems 
found  most  effective  by  the  worid's  most  intelligent  workers. 

The  dose  relationship  between  some  studies  and  life  is  not  so 
dearly  defined  as  in  the  home  economics  fidd,  but  even  here 
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teachers  sometimes  fail  to  make  comiections  and  to  teach  theirsub* 
jects  so  that  they  function  in  the  daily  lives  of  their  pupils.  Why 
should  not  home  economics  teachers  fall  in  line  with  the  best  modem 
educational  thought  of  our  times,  and  so  plan  the  methods  of  in- 
struction in  this  field  as  to  attain  this  chief  goal  of  participation 
in  social  life? 

Factors  worthy  of  acceptance  as  standards  in  judging  method.  — 
Dr.  McMuny  considers  the  following  five  factors,  because  of  their 
universality,  particularly  worthy  of  acceptance  as  standards  by 
which  to  judge  method.  The  main  elements  in  daily  living,  per- 
haps most  conmion  to  every  person's  welfare,  and  which  might  be 
used  as  standards  in  judging,  are  the  following : 

1.  Jfotfi^  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

2.  ConsideroHon  of  wdves  by  the  pupils.  ] 

3.  Attention  to  organizatian  by  pupils. 

4.  InUiative  by  pupils. 

5.  AppUcaiion  by  pupils. 

Let  us  interpret  these  factors  in  their  relation  to  the  home  eco- 
nomics  studies  in  the  following  theses : 

Home  economics  teaching  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  makes  its 
appeal  to  the  pupil's  own  present  interest  as  a  member  of  her  family 
group.  —  The  girl  at  all  ages  has  her  own  special  problems  that  are 
of  vital  importance  to  her,  —  what  color  hair  ribbon  to  select  for 
her  new  dress ;  how  to  spend  her  five  cent  allowance  to  obtain  the 
greatest  return  in  satisfaction  and  happiness;  what  to  make  for 
mother's  birthday  gift,  or  prepare  for  the  surprise  anniversary 
dinner,  how  to  help  with  the  Red  Cross  work  or  the  church  supper, 
—  these  and  like  problems  varying  in  degree  with  her  age  and 
development  are  the  foundation  stones  of  interest  on  which  to 
buQd  that  body  of  subject  matter  and  projects  which  constitutes 
home  economics  study.  To  arrange  the  work  on  the  basis  of  the 
practice  sewing  piece  before  applying  to  any  project,  or  on  the 
study  of  each  of  the  food  principles  in  detail  before  their  com- 
bination in  the  meal,  is  to  exalt  the  technical  aim  and  deaden  the 
natural  interest  in  an  otherwise  absorbing  problem. 
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Home  econamiea  teaching  is  good  in  proportion  as  ii  sUmviaUs  the 
pupa  to  want  to  know  and  to  wanJt  to  do,  in  cooperation  with  others, 
those  things  which  are  needed  by  the  community  of  which  she  is  a  pari 
(city,  state,  nation,  international  rdationahips).  —  Tbe  desire  to 
know  and  to  do  for  one  self  and  one's  immediate  drde  of  family 
and  friends  is  not  necessarily  a  matter  of  education.  It  may  be 
said  to  be  instinctive.  Upon  this  inherent  interest  the  subject  of 
Home  Economics  builds.  The  girl  takes  a  natural  interest  in  such 
a  problem  as  this : 

''What  must  a  girl  of  my  age  know  of  food,  clothing,  and 
cleanliness  in  order  to  help  my  family  to  keep  well  and  strong 
and  happy?" 

The  utilization  of  such  personal  interests  is  legitimate  and  in- 
dicative of  good  teaching,  but  the  task  is  only  "  well  begun  "  and 
hence  ''half  done.''  The  widening  of  the  field  of  interest  may 
follow  through  such  problems  as  these : 

"What  are  our  responsibilities  outside  the  four  waUs  of  our 
home?" 

^  1.  Civic  housekeeping. 

Z,  Pure  food. 

3.  Consumers'  League. 

4.  Child  labor. 

5.  War  relief  work. 


"  How  can  I  prepare  myself  to  be  a  helpful  factor  in  the  com- 
munity?" 

The  home  economics  studies  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  function 
in  the  development  of  the  social  idea  in  the  girl's  life.  Cooperation 
in  classroom,  home,  and  commimity  is  necessary  for  harmonious 
and  effective  work ;  and  when  taught  with  this  ideal  in  mind,  the 
home  economics  studies  are  bound  to  create  in  the  girl  the  desire 
to  know  and  to  do,  in  cooperation  with  others,  those  things  which 
are  needed  in  the  community  of  which  she  is  a  part. 

Home  economics  teaching  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  teaches  the 
pupils  to  weigh  the  values  of  various  methods  of  attacking  home  profn 
lems,  and  as  ii  cultivates  independent  effort  in  organizaHon  of  work.  — 
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It  is  not  suffident  that  the  pupfl  fed  an  interest  in  home  and  com* 
munity  problems  directly  related  to  home  economics  studies,  but 
that  she  should  be  able  to  partidpate  in  forwarding  the  interests 
of  home  and  community  when  she  is  able  to  distinguish  essentials 
from  nonessentiab  in  a  given  situation,  and  is  able  to  dedde  how 
to  deal  with  them  sensibly  in  her  methods  of  work.  This  is  a  matter 
of  learning  how  to  choose,  a  wdghing  of  the  relative  value  and  im- 
portance of  things,  a  study  of  the  relative  worth  of  methods  of 
procedure.  Whether  it  is  the  mixing  and  baking  of  a  cake  or  the 
making  and  trimming  of  a  hat  or  gown,  the  cleaning  of  a  room  or 
the  keeping  of  household  accounts,  relative  values  of  methods  of 
attacking  the  problem  must  be  dedded  upon. 

Not  only  must  choice  be  made  in  relation  to  rdative  values  of 
ways  of  doing  things,  but  organization  of  ideas  or  system  is  necessary 
if  the  pupil's  efforts  are  to  be  of  most  value  to  her  community. 
Organization  of  ideas  and  facts  leads  to  self-reliance  and  independ- 
ent effort  in  work.  It  b  not  suffident  that  the  pupils  know  facts 
but  that  the  facts  should  be  organized,  labded,  and  ready  for  use. 

Home  economica  teaching  is  good  in  proportion  as  U  exempKfiea 
methods  found  to  be  most  effective  for  the  type  of  horns  represented  by 
the  group.  —  To  this  end  it  is  essential  to  give  such  subject  matter 
as  it  is  practicable  for  the  pupils  to  make  use  of  in  thdr  own  homes. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  social  and  economic  needs 
of  the  group  and  to  utilize  such  materials  in  all  phases  of  the  work 
as  are  consistent  with  the  standards  of  living  in  the  homes  repre- 
sented. To  illustrate,  for  the  type  of  girl  whose  family  income 
warrants  the  purchase  of  high-priced  food  materials  the  kind  of 
dish  prepared  might  differ  from  that  given  to  a  group  whose  family 
income  is  limited,  even  though  the  prindples  involved  in  preparation 
would  be  the  same.  There  wiU  be  little  reason  for  teaching  the 
Russian  and  English  form  of  table  service  to  a  group  whose  simple 
meal  may  be  eaten  in  the  combination  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

In  the  sewing  classes  one  is  not  warranted  in  insisting  upon 
daborate  handmade  garments  of  fine  and  delicate  fabrics  when 
economy  of  time,  effort,  and  material,  are  paramount  factors  in 
determining  the  wardrobe.    The  use  of  the  sewing  nifi^l^inA  in 
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oonstnictmg  simple,  durable  gannents  would  seem  to  accord  better 
with  the  ideab  in  teaching  Home  Economics. 

Materials  and  equipment  known  to  be  beyond  the  means  of  the 
group  would  better  not  be  considered,  but  the  highest  attainable 
ideals  should  be  held. 

When  the  school  work  is  made  to  seem  desirable  and  practicable 
to  the  parents  as  weD  as  to  the  students  there  will  be  less  likelihood 
of  its  f aflure  to  function  in  the  home. 

Home  economicB  ttodies  bi9  soda!  atadies.  — ^The  studies  repre- 
sented in  this  field  are  social  studies  and  should  be  selected,  adapted* 
and  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet  the  present  needs  of  the  pupils 
as  represented  by  their  mental  and  social  growth,  as  well  as  in 
relation  to  the  needs  of  the  community.  The  teacher  in  her  method 
should  be  guided  by  the  needs  of  the  girl  at  the  present  moment  as 
weD  as  by  her  previous  experience,  rather  than  by  the  future  needs 
of  the  girl. 

Flexibility  in  teaching  them.  —  In  the  teaching  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics studies  the  teacher  should  be  allowed  the  greatest  flexibility 
based  on  certain  established  principles.  This  stimulates  initiative 
on  the  part  of  teachers  and  principals  and  leads  to  experimentation 
and  testing  of  various  methods  in  this  field  of  education.  The 
slogan  of  all  teaching  of  Home  Economics  of  to-day  should be^True 
to  Life.''  The  selection  of  subject  matter,  the  method  of  presenting 
it,  the  manipulation  of  materials,  the  laboratory  conditions,  the 
motive  for  practical  wori^,  all  should  reflect  life  as  it  is  and  as  it 
may  be  raised  to  the  highest  plane  to  which  it  may  attain  in  the 
homes  of  the  pupils,  or  in  the  homes  or  industry  into  which  they 
may  go. 

The  best  modem  methoda  of  teaching  are  possible  in  the  home 
economics  studies.  —  Even  with  the  most  wisely  chosen  equipment 
the  home  economics  studies  are  dependent  for  their  success  upon 
the  methods  employed  in  their  presentation.  The  day  for  the 
teacher  who  offers  a  "  pouring  in  "  method  of  instruction  b  over. 
The  home  economics  studies  should  be  taught  in  such  a  way  that 
the  reactions  of  the  pupils  will  show  their  ability  at  school  and  in 
the  home,  to  proceed  with  initiative,  their  power  to  organize  their 
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ideas  according  to  their  relative  values,  and  to  arrange  methods 
of  procedure  accordingly.  This  is  not  the  result  of  haphazard 
methods  of  instruction,  a  recipe  placed  on  the  blackboard,  stitches 
taken  by  the  teacher  for  the  child,  but  is  the  result  of  careful  plan- 
ning on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  so  that  the  pupils  seek  and  acquire 
knowledge  through  their  own  questioning.  The  art  of  teaching 
has  been  applied  to  many  fields  of  instruction,  but  has  often  been 
omitted  in  this  field  of  Home  Economics,  where  it  has  sometimes 
deteriorated  to  simply  a  process  of  showing,  with  no  attempt  at 
organization  of  subject  matter  or  ideas. 

Teachers  of  Home  Economics  as  well  as  teachers  of  other  subjects 
are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  more  definite  means  of 
measurement  may  be  employed  in  testing  the  progress  of  children 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher's  methods  of  instruction. 

Successful  scales  for  measurement  are  being  used  in  mathe- 
matics, spelling,  writing,  language,  and  other  studies ;  and  already 
attempts  are  being  made  to  establish  scales  for  the  various  phases 
of  the  home  economics  studies. 

The  problem  method  of  organization  of  subject  matter  in  home 
economics  studies  is  tending  to  force  many  teachers  into  the  position 
of  viewing  these  subjects  in  a  new  light ;  of  seeing  them  not  only 
in  a  purely  logical  way,  but  in  a  psychological  way  in  relation  to 
the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil,  as  a  definite  problem  to  be  solved  by 
the  pupil.  The  pupO  should  know  the  problem  for  the  term.  It 
may  be  stated  concretely,  as  for  example,  '^ow  can  I  help  share 
my  father's  and  mother's  responsibilities  in  the  home?"  This 
problem  is  solved  by  the  pupils  as  various  sub-problems  and  *par^ 
ticular  projects  are  presented  which  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the 
big  thought  for  the  year.  A  subject  so  doeely  related  to  life  offers 
every  opportunity  for  basing  the  work  upon  the  pupOs'  daily  needs, 
and  the  importance  of  these  cannot  be  overestimated.  ''What  are 
the  problems  which  confront  the  families  of  my  community?" 
''  How  can  I  as  a  teacher  of  Home  Economics  help  to  solve  these?" 
The  high  cost  of  living  and  the  difficulties  of  conservation  of  ma- 
terials to-day  present  common  problems  for  all  teachers  in  the  field 
of  Home  Economics. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

THB  TBACHBR  AKD  THE  SUPERVISOR  OF  HOME 

ECONOMICS 

L  Tlie  teacher  and  the  supervisor  of  HoDie  Eoonoiiiici. 

A.  The  hdpful  teacher. 

B.  As  a  ddaeii  and  community  leader. 

C.  Keeping  up  to  date. 

n.  Hie  preparation  of  teachers  of  Home  Economics. 

A.  Training  for  the  dementaiy  grades  or  the  Junior  High  Sdiool. 

B.  Hie  training  of  teachers  for  Senior  High  School. 

C.  The  training  of  teachers  for  continuation  and  evening  scfaod 

classes, 
in.  Ihe  training  of  the  supervisor  of  Home  Economics. 

The  teacher  and  the  at^ervlaor  of  Home  Economica.  —  How 
often  in  reviewing  one's  school  days  the  image  of  some  teacher  rises 
before  one  as  the  best  loved  one,  the  meet  helpful  teacher,  the  meet 
considerate  one  I  Did  you  ever  stop  to  analyse  why  some  teachers 
are  more  helpful  than  others  and  have  the  power  to  influence,  to 
inspire,  to  direct,  guide,  and  help  the  student  towards  greater  and 
better  attainments  along  the  general  walks  of  life  or  the  particular 
lines  of  school  achievement?  In  other  words,  upon  what  does 
success  depend  in  this  most  vital  of  all  arts,  the  tAm^hitig  and 
guidance  of  youth?  We  hear  sometimes  of  the  ideal  teacher. 
What  are  her  duiracteristics, — what  makes  her  so  helpful?  Is 
this  truly  successful  teacher  of  Home  Economics  different  from  any 
other  helpful  teacher,  because  she  is  teaching  this  particular  sub- 
ject? 

The  helpiftd  teacher  is  one  who  seeks  to  develop  the  individual 
pupil,  who  aims  to  discover  the  best  in  each  one  and  endeavors  to 
advise  and  suggest,  to  guide  and  help  until  this  best,  whatever  it 
may  be  in  each,  is  liberated.  "  Set  the  noble  free ''  might  well  be 
the  motto  for  all  teachera  and  supervisoEB. 
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Hie  truly  suooessful  teacher  of  Home  Eoonomics  is  interested 
in  hunuin  nature.  She  has  time  and  thought  and  interest  to  give 
to  the  individual  pupils  in  her  dasses.  Pupils  are  very  keen  and 
any  lack  of  genuineness  in  this  interest  will  be  instantly  registered. 
In  her  dealings  with  her  pupils  she  should  be  earnest  but  not  too 
serious,  firm  as  well  as  kind  and  sympathetic. 

All  teachers  and  supervisors  of  Home  Eoonomics  should  study 
their  own  personalities.  The  Teacher  Personality  card  on  pages 
344  and  345  may  be  helpful  to  teachers  in  locating  their  own 
strong  and  weak  characteristics  and  may  prove  of  value  to  the 
supervisor  in  her  endeavor  to  be  of  help  to  the  teachers  W(u4dng 
under  her. 

The  score  card  is  also  of  use  in  helping  the  supervisor  to  estimate 
values.  Many  have  been  prepared.  The  following  prepared  by 
Mr.  Haines,  Principal  of  the  Bayonne  High  School,  New  Jersey,  is 
suggestive,  but  any  supervisor  can  work  out  her  own  score  card 
according  to  her  needs. 

ScoBB  Cabd  fob  Bahno  Tmjlcbxbb 

Tneher Doie 

A  —  DucmiMX  Pointie    AUowtd 

Voice  —  tone  and  manner 6 

Self-control 6 

Tact 5 

Firmness 5 

Dignity 5 

Sense  of  jusdee 5 

Enthusiasm 5 

'M^anfiAM*  of  assembling  and  dismissing  classes      ...  5 

Alertness 10 

Pupils'  respect  for  teachers 15 

Pu^mIs' habits  of  neatness  and  order 15 

PuimIs*  behavior 20 

Total 100 
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B  — Imtsbist 

Time  spent  outside  of  daes  houn  in  preparing  work  or 

equipment 20 

Zeal  in  preparing  devices  for  interesting  pupib  —  ex- 
hibits, diartSy  modelsy  etc 20 

Time  spent  outside  of  daas  in  helping  pupils .    .    •    •  10 

Interest  in  pupil  activities 10 

Co6peration  with  other  teachers 10 

Efforts  at  self -improvement  —  attending  educational 

meetings  and  visiting  other  schoob 10 

Beading  prof essional  literature 10 

Taking  prof essional  courses 10 

Total 100 

C  — Tbacbdvo  Abiutt 

Knowledge  of  subject  matter 5 

Organization  of  subject  matter 10 

Presentation  of  subject  matter 10 

Phifessional  preparation 3 

UseofEni^ 3    « 

Records  of  pupils'  progress 3 

Accuracy 2 

Initiative  and  resourcefulness 2 

Neatness  of  shop  or  dassrmMn 3 

Efficient  care  of  equipment  and  materials 4 

Attention  to  individual  needs 5 

Interest  of  pupils  in  their  work 25 

IVogress  of  pupils •    .    .    .  25 

Total 100 

The  following  personal  qualities  suggested  by  the  Albert  Teachem 
Agency  as  having  economic  value  are  also  suggestive  and  lead  to 
careful  self-analysis  on  the  part  of  a  young  teacher  and  an  endeavor 
to  cultivate  new  habits. 

Pkbsonal  QuAunss  HAvma  Economic  Value 


1.  Initiative,  energy,   aggressivenessi  force,   ambition,   per- 
sistence, decision. 
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2.  Tact,  discretion,  tolerance,  cooperation,  courtesy,  power  to 
suggest,  persuade,  control. 

3.  Independence,  originality,  responsibility,  self-possession* 
poise,  control  of  nerves. 

4.  Honesty,  fiumess,  loyalty. 

5.  Cheerfulness,  sympathy,  hope,  vivacity,  enthusiasm,  himior. 

6.  Faith,  courage. 

7.  Imagination,  alertness,  resourcefulness,  memory,  judgment. 

8.  Power  to  tell  a. good  story.  Conversation,  personal  inter- 
view. 

9.  Voice:  Pleasant,  dear,  smooth,  musical,  dedsive,  modu- 
lated, cultivated.  Not  loud,  but  with  suffident  power  to  make 
yourself  easily  understood  in  conversation  or  over  the  'phone. 

10.  Manners :  Conventional,  graceful,  natural,  quiet,  free  from 
peculiarity  or  eccentridty. 

11.  Smile :  Pleasant,  cheery,  attractive,  natural,  genuine. 

12.  Handshake :  Warm,  cordial,  not  dammy,  listless,  uncertain. 

13.  Postures :  Erect,  refined,  graceful,  never  htinging,  dignified. 

14.  Dress :  Conventional,  not  showy,  neat 

As  a  citissen  and  eommvnity  leader.  —  The  teacher  of  Home 
Economics  should  be  willing  and  desirous  of  taking  her  place  as  a 
dtizen  in  the  locality  in  which  she  is  teaching.  She  should  par- 
tidpate  in  the  community  activities  and  cooperate  with  others 
in  carrying  forward  all  projects  that  make  for  better  living.  There 
is  great  opportunity  to  exercise  leadership  in  establishing  boys'  and 
girls'  dubs  and  mothers'  dubs,  whose  aim  should  be  the  better- 
ment of  home  and  community  conditions.  This  is  espedally  true 
in  small  towns  and  rural  communities,  and  she  should  take  her 
place  as  an  active  advocate  of  her  subject.  Never  before  had  the 
teacher  of  Home  Economics  had  such  rare  opportunities  to  be  of 
real  service  as  during  the  days  of  war  problems.  There  is  every 
indication,  too,  that  during  the  reconstructive  years^she  will  fig- 
ure in  commimity  life  as  never  before. 

The  teacher  of  Home  Economics,  because  of  the  nature  of  her 
subject  and  because  of  her  unusual  opportunity  to  become  ao- 
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quainted  with  individual  pupils  and  various  groupSi  should  be  a 
strong  influence  in  her  school.  She  should  be  able  to  assume 
responsibility  in  school  affaiis  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  solving 
its  problems. 

Keeping  up  to  date.  —  All  teachers  of  Home  Economics  should 
realize  the  necessity  for  ''keeping  up"  with  the  progress  being 
made  in  the  home  economics  field  of  study.  There  are  several 
ways  of  doing  this : 

1.  By  attending  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Conventions.  One 
meets  there  people  with  kindred  interests  and  hears  vital  problems 
relating  to  the  work  discussed.  Such  associations  as  the  National 
Education  Association,  the  American  Home  Economics  Association, 
the  local  state  Teachers'  Associations,  all  furnish  this  kind  of  op- 
portunity, for  a  teacher  of  Home  Economics  should  be  informed  of 
progress  along  general  lines  of  education  as  well  as  her  special  line 
of  interest.  Through  the  journals  and  publication  of  their  annual 
proceedings  one  can  also  keep  in  touch  with  current  thought,  but 
the  inspiration  of  contact  with  workers  is  lost  if  one  does  not 
attend  the  meetings. 

2.  Summer  school  courses  offer  another  means  for  supplementing 
one's  training  and  give  one  a  new  and  fresh  point  of  view,  especially 
if  taken  in  a  section  of  the  country  removed  from  one's  own  en- 
vironment. 

3.  Through  clubs.  Reading  circles  have  been  started  by  many 
progressive  teachers  and  offer  incentive  because  of  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  discussion  of  some  new  home  economics  book  or 
one  on  some  general  education  subject. 

4.  The  publications  of  our  government,  the  current  magazines 
on  education,  books  on  general  education  and  special  home  eco- 
nomics topics  all  help  to  keep  the  up-to-date  teacher  abreast  of  the 
times  and  in  touch  with  the  latest  trend  of  thought  in  education. 
See  the  bibliography  for  sources  of  help  (page  420).  One  can  keep 
this  list  up-to-date  by  keeping  in  touch  with  one's  local  public 
library  and  by  writing  to  government  bureaus  and  publishing 
houses  for  their  latest  publications  and  catalogues. 

The  preparation  of  teachers  of  Home  Bconomics.  —  In  the  early 
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days  of  Home  Economics  in  schools,  women  who  were  especially 
skilled  in  the  arts  of  sewing  and  cooking  were  considered  quite 
competent  to  teach  what  was  called  domestic  science  and  domestic 
arty  or  more  generally  cooking  and  sewing.  For  the  most  part 
those  teachers  were  splendid  practical  women  and  did  the  pioneer 
work  in  these  fields.  It  is  to  their  earnest  efforts  that  much  of  the 
success  of  establishing  this  work  in  schoob  is  due.  With  the 
changing  attitude  towards  the  content  of  the  subject  and  with 
the  change  in  educational  theory  there  has  come  the  demand  for 
professionally  well-qualified  teachers.  There  is  a  great  demand  for 
the  technically  efficient  teacher,  but  she  must  have  additional 
knowledge  in  order  to  make  her  work  effective.  She  should  be 
interested  in  current  educational  problems,  and  should  have  a 
knowledge  of  psychology  and  pedagogy.  She  should  be  able  to 
apply  educational  theory  to  her  practice,  to  the  same  high  degree 
that  is  demanded  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  educational  profession. 
There  is  no  reason  for  isolating  the  subject  of  Home  Economics  or 
the  teacher  because  this  subject  is  a ''  special  "  one,  and  the  teadier 
a  *'  special  teacher.''  The  same  principles  apply  to  this  field,  and 
nothing  short  of  the  very  best  in  organization  of  work  or  method 
of  presentation  should  satisfy. 

Training  for  the  demeniary  grades  or  the  junvor  high  school.  — 
The  period  of  elementary  education  is  not  one  of  specialization. 
The  aim  of  home  economics  instruction  in  the  elementary  school 
or  junior  high  school  is  not  to  produce  girl  specialists  in  any  one 
line  of  work,  but  to  lay  a  broad,  liberal  f otmdation  for  the  problems, 
activities,  and  duties  of  the  home  and  community  and  to  give  a 
degree  of  skill  in  home  processes  conunensurate  with  the  needs  of 
the  girb  in  their  home  life,  and  one  on  which  the  high  school  may 
build  its  more  specialized  and  intensive  studies.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  home  economics  teacher  of  the  elementary  school  must 
be  one  of  broad  sympathies,  capable  of  appreciating  the  needs  of 
her  pupils  and  conversant  with  their  environment  and  problems. 
With  this  end  in  view  it  is  necessary  that  the  training  for  such  work 
be  general  in  character  rather  than  specific  or  intensive,  along 
narrow  lines.    Her  knowledge  of  child  study  and  psychology  and 
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her  oompieheiisioii  of  the  field  of  Home  Economics  should  help  her 
to  understand  her  pupils  at  the  various  stages  of  their  development 
and  assist  in  determining  just  what  in  the  subject  will  make  the 
strongest  appeal  to  them  at  the  particular  time,  as  well  as  the 
most  forceful  methods  of  presentation.  A  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum  will  help  the  teacher  of 
household  arts  to  link  and  correlate  her  work  with  that  of  the  other 
instructors. 

What  training  then  should  be  given  to  a  teacher  preparing  for 
this  elementary  field?  Should  it  not  be  broad  and  liberal  in  char- 
acter rather  than  too  intensive  along  any  one  line  and  consequently 
narrow  in  scope  ?  It  should  include  thorough  work  in  the  sdenoes 
both  natural  and  social,  and  in  such  phases  of  art  and  design,  tex- 
tiles and  clothing,  food,  sanitation  and  home  management  as  will 
give  her  the  underlying  principles  of  each  of  the  subjects,  sufficient 
skill  to  teach  the  technical  processes  accurately,  and  a  vision  and 
appreciation  of  the  worth  of  these  studies  in  the  life  of  the  girl  for 
the  development  of  character  and  high  moral  and  social  principles. 

Where  shall  this  teacher  be  trained?  She  should  have  as  a  basis 
for  this  special  training  a  high  school  course  or  its  equivalent. 
This  should  be  followed  by  at  least  two  years  of  nonnal  technical 
training  in  Home  Economics,  to  include  methods  of  teaching  the 
special  subjects,  with  practice  teaching  as  well  as  the  studies  out- 
lined above.  The  training  should  in  every  way  be  as  thorough  and 
comprehensve  as  that  demanded  for  the  teadier  in  any  other 
subject. 

If,  as  occurs  under  some  conditions,  the  aim  of  the  junior  high 
achool  work,  for  certain  pupils,  is  to  shorten  the  period  of  ap- 
prenticeship in  trade,  then  it  is  desirable,  if  a  trade  teacher  is  not 
available,  that  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  should  have  had 
experience  in  the  trades  for  which  the  school  prepares,  in  addition  to 
her  teacher  training  work,  in  order  that  she  nuiy  know  the  demands 
of  the  industry  and  the  most  effective  preparation  to  meet  them. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  the  senior  high  school.  —  The  teacher  of 
Home  Economics  in  high  school  will  have  to  be  capable  of  teaching 
these  studies  in  a  more  specialized  way.    She  may  have  classes 
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in  which  the  pupils  will  have  definite  vocational  aims  as  wdl  as 
classes  in  which  the  work  will  be  general  in  character. 

1.  Courses  of  study.  The  teacher  in  this  field  should  have  had 
a  four-year  college  course  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Science,  or  the  equivalent  of  such  a  course  in  an  approved  college 
or  university  offering  home  economics  training.  Such  a  course 
should  include : 

1.  Technical  training  in  Home  Economics  with  specialized 
work  in  the  various  phases,  and  in  connection  with  these  special 
studies  the  related  sciences  and  arts. 

2.  Strong  courses  in  education,  including  psychology,  child 
study,  principles  of  teaching  and  methods  of  teaching  Home  Eco- 
nomics. 

3.  As  many  courses  in  literature,  history,  sociology,  economics, 
and  modem  language  as  time  permits. 

4.  The  teacher  of  home  economics  studies  in  'the  high  school 
often  has  the  special  responsibility  of  helping  her  pupils  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  higher  technical  institutions.  She  must  know 
the  requirements  set  by  the  various  institutions  to  which  her  stu- 
dents may  go  for  advanced  training,  in  order  to  plan  the  home 
economics  studies  in  high  school  to  meet  these  conditions.  Some 
part  of  the  training  of  this  high  school  teacher  of  Home  Economics 
should  include  this  knowledge  —  perhaps  in  some  course  in  edu- 
cation —  in  order  that  she  may  wisely  direct  those  students  who 
will  continue  these  studies  after  high  school. 

5.  The  teacher  of  Home  Economics  in  high  school  should  have 
preparation  for  her  work  which  will  give  her  a  broad  vision  of  the 
relation  of  her  subject  to  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  as  well  as  to 
interests  of  the  community,  and  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  her  pupils  be  of  greater 
interest  to  her  than  the  development  of  the  special  subject  which 
she  is  presenting. 

2.  The  training  of  the  teacher  of  vocational  stvdies  in  high  school,  — 
Many  of  the  vocations  formerly  carried  on  in  the  home  have  be- 
come commercialized.  We  think  at  once  of  cooking,  millinery, 
dressmaking,  etc.    These  studies  can  be  thought  of  as  vocational 
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industrial  studies  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  home  economics 
studies,  and  in  the  high  schools  of  to-morrow,  opportunity  will 
be  given  to  pursue  these  lines  of  work  as  well  as  the  studies 
which  prepare  for  vocational  home-making.  Teachers  must  be 
trained  to  meet  these  requirements  of  vocational  education  along 
,  both  the  industrial  and  home-making  lines,  which  are  being 
fostered  by  federal  appropriation  for  vocational  education  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

The  teacher  of  vocational  home-making  in  a  vocational  school 
should  be  prepared  to  teach  the  many  household  ^activities,  *'  as 
practiced  by  the  wife  and  mother  in  the  home."  Comparatively 
few  homes  in  the  United  States,  about  20  per  cent  only,  have  any 
kind  of  domestic  service,  and  the  necessity  for  training  teachers 
of  vocational  home-making  is  most  urgent,  for  they  in  turn  will 
train  the  home-makers.  A  teacher  trained  in  Home  Economics 
may  be  able  to  teach  general  household  arts  for  appreciation  in  the 
grades  or  high  school,  but  in  order  to  train  home-makers  in  the 
vocational  home-making  classes  she  will  need  a  different  kind  of 
training  from  that  which  the  teacher  of  general  household  arts 
wiU  need.  She  must  have  had  as  part  of  her  training  much  prac- 
tice in  the  doing  of  things  and  in  the  actual  management  of  a  home. 
How  can  she  teach  home-making  if  she  has  never  had  any  home 
responsibility  or  enjoyment  of  a  home?  It  is  not  sufficient  that 
she  should  know  the  technique  of  sewing  and  cooking,  but  she  must 
be  experienced  in  the  actual  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
home.  She  must  understand  ^the  spiritual  side  of  home-making 
as  well  as  the  material  and  be  able  by  her  precept  and  example 
to  make  her  pupils  feel  the  beauty  of  a  true  home  and  the  at- 
mosphere which  should  be  created  in  such  a  place.  This  means 
that  in  the  training  of  such  a  teacher  there  must  be  practical 
participation  in  this  field  of  home-making  which  will  enable  her 
to  train  her  students  intelligently  to  meet  the  problems  of  this 
vocation.  She  will  need  to  be  trained  in  academic  and  technical 
studies  also  as  outlined  for  the  high  school  teacher,  and  in  addition 
should  have  this  special  training.    The  practice  home  becomes  at 

once  one  of  the  opportunities  for  the  training  of  the  teacher  of 
2a 
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home-makingy  and  cooperation  with  the  actual  homes  of  the 
locality  for  School  credit,  another  valuable  opportunity  for  prac- 
tice. In  normal  schook  where  training  is  offered  along  these 
lines  every  student  who  expects  to  pursue  this  special  line  of 
teaching  should  have  sufficient  practice  in  the  practice  home,  with 
opportunity  to  engage  in  all  of  the  home  activities  as  well  as  in  its 
management. 

The  teacher  of  vocational  industrial  studies,  outgrowth  of  the 
home  economics  studies.^  —  No  teacher  should  engage  in  these 
highly  specialized  lines  of  teaching  who  is  not  very  strong  in  trade 
or  technical  knowledge  of  the  subject.  She  must  have  had  intensive 
study  along  her  line  of  specialization  and  much  opportunity  for 
practice  or  trade  experience.  No  one  can  teach  catering  effectivdy 
who  has  not  engaged  in  actual  conunercial  work  in  catering,  and 
who  does  not  know  the  problems  involved  in  piurchase  of  supplies, 
preparation  of  food  in  large  quantities,  and  the  marketing  of  the 
food.  Neither  can  trade  dressmaking  be  taught  by  a  novice  who 
may  have  made  three  or  four  dresses  while  in  training  at  a  normal 
school. 

The  training  of  this  specialized  vocational  teacher  is  a  difficult 
matter.  Real  experience  must  be  a  part  of  her  training,  an 
absolute  fundamental.  Actual  trade  experience  is  difficult  to 
obtain  in  the  training  school  itself,  and  the  tradeworker  as  a  rule 
is  not  gifted  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  often  unprepared  in  other 
subjects.  The  most  successful  method  of  training  trade  teachers 
to-day  is  the  plan  of  encouraging  trade  workers,  with  the  personal 
qualifications  and  trade  experience,  to  take  an  evening  introductory 
training  course  in  preparation  for  teaching.  This  gives  the  initial 
teaching  equipment.  They  may  then  serve  as  assistants  or  pupil 
teachers  in  such  trade  classes,  and  their  training  may  be  continued 
by  further  preparation  in  courses  in  methods  and  practice  teaching 
and  by  keeping  in  touch  with  their  respective  trades. 

If  possible  the  trade  worker  in  training  for  vocational  teadiing 

^  See  Bulletins,  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education.  No.  19 ;  Th€ 
StUetion  and  Training  of  Teaeh^n  for  3taU  Aided  Industrial  SchooU.  No.  23 ; 
Xvtning  Vocational  Cowrms  for  QirU  and  Women. 
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should  plan  to  take  more  than  the  short  courses  in  part  time  or 
evening  classes  and  should  enter  a  longer  course  in  an  all-day 
school,  where  more  thorough  training  in  teaching  technique  may 
be  had,  and  where  preparation  along  other  lineSi  such  as  techni- 
cal studies  related  to  the  trade,  and  social  studies,  may  be 
obtained. 

The  trade  qualification  may  have  been  obtained  in  the  industry, 
the  teaching  ability  must  be  directed  in  a  training  school.  Trade 
teachers  should  be  women  of  personality,  good  health,  and  right 
habits.  They  should  have  the  ability  to  get  on  with  girb  and 
people,  and  should  understand  the  scheme  of  organization  and  aims 
of  the  school  in  which  they  are  teaching. 

The  training  of  teachers  for  continuation  and  evening  school  dosses. 
—  Suggestions  for  courses  to  be  offered  in  evening  and  continua- 
tion classes  are  given  on  pages  181  to  189.  Who  is  to  teach  such 
classes  and  what  training  is  necessary? 

Women  of  personality  are  needed  for  evening  and  continuation 
classes,  who  have  special  ability  to  make  their  work  interesting 
and  worth  while  from  the  trade  and  home-making  points  of  view. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  courses  suggested  are : 

(1)  Those  which  deal  with  the  home-making  studies.  Women 
trained  in  general  household  arts  or  preferably  vocational  home- 
making  should  offer  this  instruction  as  outlined  fully  above  on 
pages  183  to  185. 

(2)  Industrial  studies  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  home  ac- 
tivities—  certain  trade  specialties.  These  nuiy  sometimes  be 
taught  by  the  woman  trained  in  Home  Economics  if  she  has  had 
trade  experience  and  practice  or  by  trade  specialists  willing  to  sup- 
plement their  experience  with  training  in  teaching  technique. 
(See  page  182.) 

The  training  of  the  sopervlsor  of  Home  Economics.  —  By  the 
Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  is  meant  the  one  in  charge  of  all 
the  home  economics  teaching  in  a  school  or  system  of  schools.  She 
may  have  a  number  of  assistant  supervisors  and  teachers,  or  under 
some  conditions  she  may  have  to  do  some  teaching  with  few  or 
no  teachers  to  assist. 
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It  is  her  duty  to  bring  about  the  most  effective  organizatioB 
of  home  economics  studies  possible  and  to  see  that  they  are  pr^ 
sented  to  the  pupils  by  the  teachers  according  to  the  best  modem 
methods,  so  as  to  attain  the  results  and  aims  outlined  for  home 
economics  studies  in  schools.  She  should  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  community  in  order  to  work  cooperatively  with 
her  teachers  in  planning  the  course  of  study  most  effectively.  She 
should  be  ready  to  do  her  part  in  the  many  outside  ways  which  are 
so  often  demanded,  such  as  speaking  at  women's  dubs,  associations 
and  teachers'  meetings. 

There  are  many  special  duties  which  fall  to  her  in  addition  to 
the  above.  The  equipment  and  buying  of  supplies,  the  supervision 
of  lunch  rooms  in  various  schools,  the  selection  of  teachers,  and 
meetings  and  conferences  with  them,  are  all  features  of  her  work. 
The  supervisor  should  be  prepared  to  teach  for  observation  of  her 
teachers,  and  should  be  able  to  base  her  criticism  of  the  instruction 
given  by  her  teachers  on  modem  principles  of  education  and  peda- 
gogy. 

A  person  wishing  to  qualify  for  supervision  of  home  economics 

studies  in  schools  should  be  a  person  of  maturity.  She  should  have 
had  experience  in  teaching  these  studies  as  well  as  experience  in 
the  management  of  a  home  and  knowledge  of  its  practical  activi- 
ties. She  should  be  a  woman  of  good  general  scholarship  and  in 
addition  should  have  had  special  training  in  home  economics 
studies  for  a  period  of  at  least  two  years.  If  she  has  had  experience 
in  teaching  other  subjects,  it  is  an  extremely  valuable  asset  in  the 
supervision  of  this  field  because  she  wiU  understand  the  possi- 
bilities in  correlation  of  studies.  She  should  have  the  equivalent 
of  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree.  The  general  and  special  training 
should  acquaint  her  with  the  best  in  modem  educational  theory 
and  method,  and  prepare  her  to  apply  these  to  the  field  of  home 
economics  teaching.  She  should  be  familiar  with  the  arts  and 
sciences  related  to  the  home  economics  studies  as  well  as  with 
the  technical  work  of  this  field. 

In  addition  to  special  preparation  and  training  at  norma!  school 
or  college,  certain  personal  qualifications  are  necessary  for  one 
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seeking  appointment  to  the  position  of  supervision.  Tact,  justice^ 
adaptability,  much  patience,  and  executive  ability  with  high  ideals, 
are  necessary  for  success.  Physical  fitness  is  an  absolutely  nec- 
essary qualification,  for  such  work  requires  untiring  energy  and 
strength.  The  supervisor  should  be  a  good  judge  of  human  nature 
and  should  possess  the  power  of  leadership  to  a  high  degree.  Cour- 
age and  spirit  are  necessary  for  success. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Describe  some  ways  in  which  you  think  you  can  make  yourself  most 
helpful  as  a  teacher  in  your  community. 

2.  Name  some  of  the  ways  of  "keeping  up  to  date"  with  progress  in 
the  home  economics  field.  Name  some  of  the  associations  which  should 
prove  helpful. 

3.  What  are  you  doing  in  the  way  of  study  in  your  teacher's  association  ? 

4.  Write  to  the  various  departments  suggested  in  the  bibliography 
(page  443),  and  ask  to  have  your  name  placed  on  the  mailing  lists. 

5.  What  ideals  should  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  keep  constantly 
before  her  in  relation  to  preparation  for  her  work? 

6.  What  should  constitute,  in  a  general  way,  the  best  training  for  an 
all  round  teacher  of  Home  Economics  for  the  junior  high  school? 

7.  What  training  should  a  teacher  have  in  order  to  teach  vocational 
home-making  most  effectively  in  high  school? 

8.  What  should  constitute  the  most  ideal  training  for  the  teacher  of 
industrial  subjects  which  have  grown  out  of  home  activities?^  '^ 

9.  Whataresomeof  the  duties  of  a  home  economics  supervisor?  How 
can  she  prepare  for  these? 

10.  What  personal  qualifications  do  you  think  are  necessary  for  success 
as  a  supervisor  of  home  economics  studies? 

REFERENCES  FOR  COLLATERAL  READING 

The  Teacher.    Palmer. 

life  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.    Pahner. 

life  of  Ellen  H.  Richards.    Hunt. 

Talks  to  Teachers.    James. 

The  Art  of  Right  living.    Richards. 
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BuUetm  19.  Sdection  and  Training  of  Teachers  for  State  Aided  Industrial 
Schools.  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education.  140  West 
42d  Street,  New  York  City. 

Bulletin  23.  Evening  Vocational  Courses  for  Giris  and  Women.  National 
Society  for  Vocational  Education.  140  West  42d  Street,  New  Yoric 
City. 

Office  of  Home  Eoodcmkucs.  Department  of  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Letters  on  ''Duties  and  QualificaticHis  of  the  Supervisor  of  Home 
EooDomics, "  also  "Opinions  oa  Supervisicm  of  Home  Economics." 
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TEACHING  OF  HOMB  ECONOMICS 

L    Tlie  dose  interrelation  of  school  and  world  interests. 

A.  Value  of  this  dose  interrelation  to  the  giri. 

B.  Value  to  the  community. 

n.    Possibilities  for  interweaving  school  and  community  intsralB 
through  the  home  economics  studies. 

A.  Suggestions  for  codperation  with  community  interests. 

B.  Importance  at  dismmination  in  the  introduction  of  community 
mterests. 

Close  interrelation  of  achool  and  world  intereita.  —  At  no  time 
in  the  history  of  Home  Economics  have  there  been  so  many  vital 
relationships  possible  between  the  school  and  the  community  in  its 
largest  sense,  as  exist  to-day.  The  alert  and  conscientious  teacher 
who  is  eager  to  enlist  her  services  to  the  full  extent  should  consider 
these  relationships  in  order  that  she  may  utilize  as  many  of  them  as 
possible,  both  to  the  advantage  of  her  dasses  and  to  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  community. 

The  promotion  of  democratic  ideals  is  as  surely  a  feature  of  life 
within  school  as  in  the  world  at  large.  Only  through  actual  partid- 
pation  in  the  life  about  them  which  has  become  so  universal  that 
it  has  no  boundaries,  can  the  girls  and  boys  in  our  schook  to-day 
learn  to  do  the  work  which  will  be  theirs  in  later  years. 

What  of  "  higher  life ''  and  political  ideals  can  be  taught  without 
contact?  How  can  each  individual  gain  power  for  leadership 
unless  opportunities  for  leadership  are  offered?  The  printed  page 
and  the  laboratory  experiment  are  valuable  to-day  only  as  they 
serve  as  a  means  of  solving  problems  which  are  interesting  because 
they  are  a  part  of  the  great  life  purpose  of  the  universe. 

359 
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The  teacher  of  Home  Economics  is  unusually  blessed  in  the 
many  relationships  which  exist  between  her  subject  and  the  life 
about  her.  As  surely  as  the  demand  for  Home  Economics  as  a 
school  subject  came  from  the  conmiunity,  just  so  surely  must  it 
meet  the  needs  of  the  community  in  the  service  which  it  renders. 
Just  as  the  mayor  and  the  board  of  aldermen,  the  board  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  coroner  are  public  servants,  so  the  teacher  of  Home 
Economics  must  serve  her  community  to  the  full  extent  of  her 
power  both  in  the  education  of  girls  and  older  women  and  mothers 
in  the  science  and  art  of  maintaining  that  institution  which  has 
been  called  the  "  bulwark  of  the  nation " ;  and  in  promoting 
conservation  of  food,  clothing,  health,  strength,  and  all  com- 
modities for  which  women  and  girls  are  in  any  way  responsible. 
Furthermore,  her  influence  should  reach  beyond  the  pale  of  fem- 
ininity. It  is  significant  that  men  and  boys  are  often  found  to  com- 
prise a  large  percentage  of  the  audience  in  a  lecture,  demonstration, 
or  exhibit  on  home  problems.  The  circumstances  which  have  ex- 
tended woman's  sphere  of  usefulness  into  the  "larger  home'' 
have  forced  men  into  a  realization  of  their  share  in  the  management 
of  their  own  homes ;  and  they  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  serious  consideration. 

The  part  played  by  the  war  in  strengthening  the  relationships 
between  home  economics  education  and  the  home  is  easily  recog- 
nized. It  has  thrown  the  searchlight  of  necessity  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  the  home,  and  has  demanded  the  elimination  of  all  waste. 
It  enlisted  women  in  all  lines  of  war  service,  both  volunteer  and 
remunerative,  thus  necessitating  the  reduction  of  housekeeping 
to  the  minimum  that  could  be  maintained  without  loss  of  family 
morale  and  physical  health  and  strength. 

In  order  to  meet  her  new  responsibilities  this  woman  must  be 
trained,  to  an  extent'never  before  attempted.  The  use  of  women's 
time  in  outside  activities  demands  a  knowledge  of  short  cuts  in 
housekeeping  processes.  Conservation  through  the  repair  and 
renovation  of  garments  demands  education  along  these  lines. 
It  has  been  said  that  ''in  these  times  a  fashion  expert  is  any 
woman  who  can  get  two  or  more  season's  wear  out  of  one  gown." 
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High  prices  of  food  and  other  household  commodities  demand  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  economics  of  food  and  textiles. 

The  teacher  of  Home  Economics  worthy  of  the  name  must  not 
only  establish  these  relationships  for  the  girls  in  her  classes  during 
the  school  day,  but  she  must  enlist  in  the  great  army  of  men  and 
women  who  are  giving  freely  of  their  time  and  energy  to  the  service 
of  the  world. 

Value  of  thia  dose  interrelation  to  the  girl.  —  The  spirit  of 
restlessness  which  spread  throughout  the  civilian  population  in- 
dicative of  the  desire  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fight,  made  its 
imprint  upon  the  student  body  of  elementary,  high  school,  and 
advanced  institutions  of  learning.  In  order  to  recover  the  edu- 
cational status  and  to  render  it  effective  in  the  light  of  the 
new  conditions  something  must  be  done  to  the  school.  Something 
has  been  done,  —  but  it  must  continue  to  be  done,  and  must  be 
done  more  effectively ;  and  it  must  "  ring  true  "  to  the  call  for 
service.  The  school  must,  through  its  activities,  serve  the  new 
needs  of  conmiunity,  nation,  and  world  in  peace  as  it  did  in  war 
times.  Expression,  service,  cooperation,  participation,  ''deeds, 
not  words,"  must  characterize  the  school  which  would  succeed  in 
maintaining  the  interest  of  girl  and  boy. 

At  no  future  time  will  the  teacher  of  Ifome  Economics  return  to 
the  dilettante  efforts  which  characterized  her  earlier  work.  The 
woman  of  to-morrow  must  face  and  solve  problems  which  will 
grow  out  of  the  conditions  which  the  girl  of  to-day  is  experiencing. 
Her  vision  and  power  will  be  more  and  more  a  necessity,  and  the 
girl  in  our  classes  through  her  participation  in  present-day  ac- 
tivities is  receiving  the  best  possible  education  for  future  needs  as 
well  as  serving  in  the  present  crisis. 

In  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Studies  of  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  ^  the  following  statement  is  made  : 

The  high  school  course  has  heretofore  been  determined  too  largely  by 
supposed  future  needs,  and  too  little  by  present  needs  and  past  experience. 

>  Bulletin  1916.  No.  28,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Eduoation. 
The  Social  Siudiet  in  Secondary  Educaiion. 
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Tlie  important  fact  is  not  that  the  pupil  is  getting  ready  to  live,  but  that 
be  18  living,  and  in  immediate  need  of  such  mental  and  social  nourishment 
and  training  as  will  enable  him  to  adjust  himself  to  his  present  sodal  en- 
vironment and  conditions.  By  the  very  processes  of  present  growth  he 
will  make  the  best  possible  provision  for  the  future. 

In  place  of  the  opportunities  for  service  brought  by  the  war,  there 
are  many  phases  of  community  need  which  should  enrich  the  girl's 
training.  Whereas  in  earlier  days,  projects  in  Home  Economics 
were  almost  universally  selected  from  the  girl's  immediate  need 
or  those  of  her  home  group,  to-day  the  crying  need  of  the  larger 
family  group  of  the  community  caUs  for  the  co6peration  of  our 
classes,  and  families  under  charity  organization  care  are  benefited ; 
day  nurseries,  old  peoples'  homes,  and  hospitals  receive  help  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  class  work  in  Home  Economics. 

In  Our  Schooh  in  War  Time  and  After  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Dean  thus 
defines  the  situation :  ^ 

Tlie  progressive  teacher  of  domestic  arts  no  longer  thinks  of  catering 
merely  to  tiie  personal  decorative  sense  of  young  girls.  She  no  Icmger  has 
the  giris  spend  the  entire  year  making  graduation  dresses,  or  di^  towels, 
caps  and  aprons.  She  thinks  in  terms  of  quantity  and  in  terms  of  social 
service  whidi  the  domestic  arts  work  may  render.  She  disoovors  that  a 
hospital  needs  toweb,  aprons,  caps,  and  bed  linen,  or  that  the  orphan 
aqrlum  near  the  school  is  sorely  in  need  of  children's  garments  and  then 
she  tells  dl  this  need  to  the  girls  in  her  charge,  and  the  latter  take  up  the 
problem  in  the  same  way  that  the  boys  take  up  the  problem  of  buil(£ng  a 
garage.  Each  girl  works  in  conjunction  with  others  for  a  common  purpose 
whi^  all  recognize  as  worth  ^dule. 

We  may  go  still  further,  and  arrange  for  the  giris  or  committees 
appointed  from  their  classes  to  determine,  through  personal  inter- 
view, the  needs  of  the  various  institutions  and  decide  upon  the 
plan  of  action.  Thus  wiU  initiative  and  foresight  be  developed 
in  these  girls  who  will  be  the  women  of  to-morrow,  called  upon  to 
assume  the  responsibilities  of  reconstruction  work  which  always 
foUow  in  the  wake  of  war. 

In  the  work  in  food  preparation  a  great  advantage  to  the  giris 
in  the  cooperation  with  community  interests  is  the  opportunity 

^  Ow  SekooU  in  War  Time  and  After.  By  Arthur  D.  Dean.  Qiim  and 
Company. 
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offered  for  the  use  of  family  quantities.  The  day  numery  and  the 
children's  home  will  be  glad  to  utilize  custards  or  cup  cakes  for  the 
luncheon  or  supper,  providing  arrangements  are  made  in  advance. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  an  important  consideration  in  the  day  of  food 
conservation.  Although  each  giri  should  taste  her  product  in 
order  to  judge  of  its  success,  too  often  food  materials  have  been 
consumed  in  quantities  not  needed  by  the  girls. 

Another  advantage  to  the  girl  in  the  utilization  of  conununity 
and  world  interests,  is  the  appreciation  and  understanding  which 
result.  It  is  only  through  dose  contact  that  the  full  measure  of 
sympathy  with  life  in  its  many  phases  can  be  developed.  The  re- 
ports of  the  sufferings  of  Belgian,  French,  and  Armenian  balnea 
were  more  keenly  sensed  by  the  girls  who  made  layettes  for 
them ;  and  interest  requires  no  stimulus  in  the  dass  who  adopts 
an  orphan  for  support,  and  provides  an  outfit  for  her.  This  was 
evidenced  recently  by  the  collection  of  twenty-five  cents  taken 
immediately  by  the  girls  in  a  dass  in  a  poor  section  of  New  York 
City,  whose  teacher  was  presenting  the  problem  of  the  making  of 
pinafores  for  little  French  boys.  After  a  visit  to  a  prosperous 
old  peoples'  home,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  jellies  and  jams 
which  were  not  really  needed,  and  Thanksgiving  cheer  whidi  woi 
needed,  one  young  girl  remarked,  "  It  just  seems  as  though  I  fMut 
have  a  grandmother  I '' 

If  the  visits  to  factories,  bakeries,  dairies,  markets,  and  other 
institutions  are  made  the  basis  for  a  study  of  occupational  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  for  a  study  of  processes  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  conunodities,  there  wiU  be  an  eariy  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  the  Consumers'  League,  the  Committee  on  Child 
Labor,  Pure  Food  Legislation.  For  the  girl  who  must  later  share 
in  the  passage  of  legislation  which  speUs  progress  for  all  the  members 
of  her  larger  family  and  more  ideal  conditions  in  the  larger  home, 
and  who  will  be  called  upon  to  share  in  the  direction  of  the  af- 
fairs dl  munidpal  housekeeping  and  the  expenditure  of  public 
moneys,  such  training  as  this  is  surely  as  important  as  the  knowl- 
edge and  skill  necessary  for  the  preparation  of]  a  meal  and  the 
tion  of  a  costume. 
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Value  to  the  commtmity  in  the  uiUizatUm  of  the  interest  and 
power  of  the  girl.  —  If  there  has  been  a  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  school  girb  to  produce  articles  acceptable  in  finish^  the 
phenomenal  results  of  the  past  two  years  must  have  dbpelled 
doubts.  The  evidence  of  the  new  faith  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
schoob  have  been  overwhelmed  with  quotas  of  work  assigned  to 
them  by  the  various  organizations  which  are  serving  the  world 
needs. 

A  very  important  by-product  of  the  extensive  service  thus 
rendered  by  the  school  to  the  community  and  world  cause  is  the 
unification  of  interest  and  purpose  of  all  members  of  the  group. 
Respect  for  the  powers  as  well  as  the  rights  of  all  is  bound  to  result 
in  an  improved  social  order ;  and  only  through  such  opportunities 
for  service  can  the  community  come  into  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
powers  of  youth. 

As  a  result  of  the  phenomenal  opportunities  for  service  brought 
about  by  the  war.  Home  Economics  as  a  school  subject  is  assured 
of  its  place  in  the  school  curriculum,  providing  the  teacher  has  been 
alert  in  relating  to  home  and  outside  demands.  No  further  argu- 
ment is  necessary.  No  means  of  educational  propaganda  is  more 
valuable  than  accomplishment. 

PosaibiHties  for  interweaving  school  and  community  interests 
through  the  home  economics  studies.  —  Every  teacher  should 
survey  her  own  commimity  in  order  to  determine  which  in- 
terests she  may  wisely  utilize  in  her  class  work.  In  addition  to 
a  survey  of  her  immediate  community,  the  teacher  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics should  leam  of  organizations  connected  with  world  in- 
terests with  which  her  girls  may  cooperate.  It  is  urged  that  in 
so  far  as  possible  the  plan  of  action  be  determined  by  the  girb  them- 
selves, under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 

SvggeetUma  for  co&peration  wUh  community  interests.  —  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  community  and  world  service  will  supplant 
entirely  the  former  use  of  more  personal  projects  in  the  teaching , 
of  Home  Economics.  Thb  would  be  unwise,  for  it  would  leave 
out  of  account  the  girlish  instincts  for  beauty  of  dress  and  home 
furnishings,  and  home  interests  and  activities.    Furthermore,  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  give  the  proper  value  to  the  home  activities 
if  only  the  community  and  world  interests  were  utilized.  Girls 
should  be  taught  that  in  order  to  save  time  for  community  service^ 
and  to  provide  physical  health  in  individuals  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  service^  training  in  the  work  of  the  home  is  funda- 
mental. One  progressive  teacher  conceived  the  idea  of  providing 
afternoon  care  for  the  children  of  women  who  wished  to  enlist  in 
the  war  service  of  the  commimity,  and  who  found  it  difficult  to 
secure  children's  nurses. 

The  following  concrete  suggestions  for  utilizing  existing  interests 
to  the  advantage  of  the  girls  and  the  community  may  be  helpful. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  education  of  the  community 
as  well  as  the  girls  is  an  important  feature  of  all  teaching  in  Home 
Economics. 

1.  In  order  to  secure  opportunities  for  using  family  quantities 
in  food  preparation,  classes  in  Home  Economics  may  provide  either 
one  or  more  dishes  for  church  suppers  or  meals  served  by  other  or- 
ganizations; or  the  class  in  Home  Economics  may  assume  the 
responsibility  of  serving  such  meals  either  in  the  school  or  in  other 
kitchens. 

2.  The  school  lunch  room  is  a  very  important  field  of  service, 
both  for  its  value  as  a  field  for  practical  experience  in  the  actual 
handling  of  food  and  business  management,  and  as  a  means  of 
educating  all  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  school  and  through  them 
their  families,  in  food  conservation  measures.  This  is  true  in 
communities  of  foreign  families  when  education  in  the  use  of 
American  foods  and  customs  is  necessary.  Furthermore,  the 
"  gospel  of  the  dean  plate  "  was  preached  very  eflfectively  through- 
out the  coimtry  in  school  lunch  rooms  patronized  by  the  children 
from  the  native  American  home,  especially  the  home  where 
abundance  has  made  such  teaching  necessary. 

The  poster  and  slogan,  attractively  designed  and  lettered,  have 
been  found  very  potent  in  educating  pupils  in  the  lunch  room. 
Poster  contests  may  be  conducted  by  the  art  department.  The 
teacher  of  Home  Economics  as  well  as  the  older  girls  should  exert 
tactful  influence  in  helping  the  yoimger  pupils  to  select  wise  com- 
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binations  of  f ood,  and  to  consume  all  of  the  food  they  order.  The 
collection  of  food  left  on  the  plates  and  a  conspicuous  exhibit  of 
the  accumulation,  with  appropriate  statement,  has  proved  very 
effective  in  the  elimination  of  waste.  An  occasional  assembly  on 
the  fundamental  points  in  conservation  of  food,  clothing,  fuel, 
and  other  commodities  may  be  conducted  by  home  economics 
girls. 

3.  Both  the  work  in  food  preparation  and  the  making  of  gar- 
ments and  household  furnishings  may  be  given  a  new  vigor  if  done 
for  one  of  the  community  institutions,  such  as  the  homes  for  the 
aged,  orphans,  or  the  indigent.  In  the  absence  of  a  practice  house^ 
and  under  the  present  scarcity  of  labor,  occasional  service  in  house- 
wifery may  be  rendered  to  such  institutions. 

4.  Day  nurseries  present  excellent  opportunities  for  teaching 
the  care  and  feeding  of  children.  Just  as  the  former  sampler  work 
in  sewing  and  the  one  biscuit  stage  in  cooking  have  become  ridicu- 
lous in  the  light  of  present  need,  so  the  preparation  of  babies' 
food  for  an  imaginary  child,  and  the  bathing  and  dressing  of  a 
large-sized  doll  seem  ludicrous  in  this  day  and  age  of  countless 
orphans  due  to  war  and  disease. 

5.  Many  teachers  of  Home  Economics  are  using  the  girls  in  their 
classes  as  assistants  in  the  work  of  demonstrating  food  and  doihr' 
ing  problems.  Furthermore,  the  regular  class  work  in  foods 
should  be  planned  with  the  idea  of  solving  problems  for  the  com- 
munity in  the  adaptation  of  recipes  to  meet  the  djemands  for  thrift. 

6.  Cooperation  with  the  government  in  the  survey  of  markets 
and  family  dietaries  is  possible  with  girls  of  senior  high  school  age. 

7.  Publicity  work  through  the  local  newspaper  provides  ex- 
cellent work  for  the  girls  in  home  economics  classes  to  carry  on 
under  the  direction  of  the  English  teacher. 

8.  The  community  canning  kitchen  offers  opportunity  for  service 
and  excellent  training  in  food  preservation. 

9.  An  exchange  of  services  between  the  nurse  in  a  hospital  and 
the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  will  provide  expert  training  in 
home  nursing  and  first  aid  for  the  school  girls,  and  a  course  in 
dietetics  for  the  nurses  in  the  hospital.    In  lieu  of  a  real  bedroom 
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in  the  school^  the  girls  may  be  taught  bed-making,  the  care  of  the 
bedroom,  and  the  daily  care  of  the  invalid's  room  in  a  hospital. 
Such  an  acquaintance  with  hospital  conditions  will  tend  to  en- 
courage enlistment  in  the  nursing  profession. 

10.  As  a  service  parallel  to  that  of  the  farmerettes,  girls  of  ele- 
mentary and  high  school  age  may  serve  as  assistants  to  farmers' 
wives,  especially  during  the  smnmer  months,  when  the  need  is 
greatest.  This  service  is  strongly  urged  by  Dean  Russell,  of 
Teachers  College,  who  says  that,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  farmer 
in  his  burdens,  the  farmer's  wife  is  the  most  heavQy  burdened 
individual  on  the  farm.  Such  work  may  be  given  school  credit, 
in  the  same  way  that  students  of  agriculture  must  serve  during 
the  vacation  in  actual  farm  experience. 

11.  Service  in  the  girl's  own  home,  or  a  home  where  she  may 
be  helpful,  should  become  a  part  of  her  regular  training.  One 
girl  in  the  elementary  school,  after  a  lesson  in  cleaning,  reported 
that  she  had  cleaned  the  store  of  the  shoemaker  in  her  community. 

12.  As  a  means  of  developing  interest  in  social  service,  coopera- 
tion with  the  charity  organization  of  the  community  is  urged. 
The  needs  of  specific  families,  in  relation  to  food  and  clothing,  may 
be  determined  and  relieved  by  the  home  economics  classes. 

One  school  provides  a  special  community  service  by  selecting 
a  needy  family  for  each  grade  in  the  school.  The  dass  assumes  the 
responsibility,  for  example,  of  supplying  the  milk  for  their  family, 
or  providing  necessary  garments  for  the  children,  or  perchance 
sharing  monthly  in  the  expense  of  rent. 

In  the  case  of  senior  high  school  girls,  family  visiting  with  the 
charity  organization  visitor  is  helpful.  Budget  study  is  made 
vital  through  such  services.  A  knowledge  of  the  Home  Service 
Work  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  and  some  small  part  in  it,  if 
possible,  is  excellent  training  for  similar  work  in  maturer  years. 

13.  The  repair  of  house  furnishings  is  surely  a  practical  service. 
The  repair  of  furniture,  table  linen  and  bedding,  the  process  which 
will  prolong  the  life  of  any  article ;  the  utilization  of  every  scrap  of 
material  in  order  to  eliminate  the  purchase  of  new,  —  all  this  is 
in  accord  with  the  present  need  for  wise  economy.  -  ^ 
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14.  It  may  devolve  upon  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  to 
promote  school  and  home  garden  acHvUiea.  Unless  there  is  some 
one  else  who  is  specially  qualified  to  handle  this  work*  she  should 
assume  the  task.  The  complete  utilization  of  the  produce  will 
certainly  be  one  phase  of  work  for  home  economics  classes.  A 
private  school  of  excellent  standards  conducted  on  an  estate  border- 
ing on  the  Hudson  Biver  offers  Home  Economics  in  its  curriculum. 
A  young  girl  of  15,  a  member  of  the  family  owning  the  estate,  has 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  preserving  for  use  in  the  school 
lunch  room  all  surplus  fruit  of  the  estate.  This  has  amounted 
during  the  past  summer  to  about  150  jars  of  fruit. 

15.  As  complete  cooperation  as  possible  with  the  Ameriean 
Red  Cross  toork  both  through  Junior  Red  Cross  membership  and 
cooperation  with  the  local  auxQiary  of  the  main  organisation  should 
be  provided  for  in  the  present-day  course  in  Home  Economics. 
This  will  demand  more  time,  perhaps,  than  the  school  program  will 
allow.  In  this  case,  some  extra  time  should  be  planned  for.  Co- 
operation of  the  mothers  and  girls  in  a  work  room  in  the  school 
will  strengthen  the  work  and  will  residt  in  a  real  community  war 
service.  This  phase  of  work  cannot  be  overemphasized  as  an 
essential  part  of  home  economics  teaching.  In  addition  to  100  per 
cent  membership,  there  should  be  100  per  cent  spirit  for  Red  Cross 
service  in  whatever  phases  of  work  may  be  assigned  by  the  local 
auxiliary.  There  is  work  for  boys  as  well  as  girls,'  and  provision 
should  be  made  for  it. 

16.  The  renovation  and  repair  of  dothing  donated  for  distri- 
bution by  relief  organizations  may  be  carried  on  by  the  girls  in  the 
home  economics  classes.  Dyeing,  cleansing,  mending  of  all  kinds, 
laundering,  retrimming  of  hats,  the  making  of  simple  accessories, 
such  as  collars  and  cuffs  and  hat  trimmings,  —  all  these  may  be 
taught  as  concrete  methods  in  the  conservation  of  clothing. 

17.  The  home  economics  department  may  become  a  distributing 
agency  for  government  bulletins.  The  public  library  or  the  town 
hall  or  the  school  corridors  may  be  utilized  as  distributing  centers. 
A  scheme  should  be  devised  to  avoid  wastage  of  this  material. 

18.  Codperation  with  various  committees  for  the  relief  of  suffer* 
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ing  among  the  children  of  the  stricken  countries  of  Europe,  for 
example,  the  Franco-American  Conmiittee  for  the  Protection  of 
Children  of  the  Frontier,  680  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City ;  the 
Fatherless  Children  of  France,  665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City ; 
and  the  Committee  for  Armenian  Relief,  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City ;  is  a  service  which  every  class  in  Home  Economics  can 
f (nrward,  both  by  personal  service  in  the  making  of  garments  and 
by  the  publicity  work  which  will  result  from  such  service.  It 
has  been  found  very  stimulating  to  the  interest  of  girls  in  such 
work  to  provide  for  the  adoption  of  a  "  god  child  "  by  the  school 
or  the  dass,  and  also  by  individual  girls  or  families,  through  such 
committees. 

The  necessary  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  adopted  child 
can  be  secured  through  sales  of  food  products,  voluntary  contri- 
bution, or  possibly  through  the  cooperation  of  families  whose  inter- 
est may  be  aroused.  The  personal  contact  which  comes  through 
correspondence  with  the  children  or  their  sponsors  results  in 
strength  of  purpose,  and  joy  in  work  which  is  boimdless  in  its 
effect. 

The  following  series  of  lessons  was  given  during  the  summer  of 
1918,  as  a  short  unit  on  home-making,  to  girls  in  a  dty  school.  Its 
prime  purpose  was  to  suggest  the  employment  of  world  interests 
to  a  group  of  teachers  of  Home  Econonucs,  who  observed  the 
course.  This  will  explain  its  seeming  lack  of  continuity.  Each 
lesson  is  suggestive  of  &  series  of  lessons  which  might  be  developed. 

gbade  vm 

Piroblem :  We  have  also  adopted  Madeleine  Jabot  whose  home  in  France 
has  been  completely  destroyed.  Let's  pretend  that  Madeleine  is  living 
with  us  this  summer.  What  can  we  tell  Madeleine  about  homemaking 
that  will  help  her  to  do  her  part  in  her  new  home? 

First  Week 

Tuesday,  July  9th,  11.30.    Problem:   What  should 'we  know  about 
Madeleine  and  her  problems  in  order  to  help  her?    (Discussion  of  Made- 
leine Jabot  and  her  problems.) 
2b 
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Thunday,  July  Uth,  11.30.  Ph>blem:  We  showed  Madeleine  the 
House  Palatial  down  town,  but  she  says  she  likes  ours  better.  I  wonder 
why.    (Ideab  in  Home  Furnishing.) 

SmsondWeds 

Tuesday,  July  10th,  11.30.  Problem:  Unde  Sam  says  that  even  the 
diildren  should  keep  accounts  these  days.  How  can  we  help  Madeleine 
by  keeping  accounts?    (Budget  lesson.) 

Thursday,  July  18th,  11.30.  Problem :  We  ordered  our  groceries  by 
telephone  the  other  day  and  the  iruit  was  very  poor  and  the  lettuce  wilted. 
Madeleine  said,  "Why  don't  you  go  to  market  and  choose  your  own  food  ?  " 
(Marketing.) 

Third  Wedc 

Tuesday,  July  23d,  11.30.  Ph>blem:  Mother  says  that  Madeleine 
has  a  very  small  appetite  this  summer.  How  can  we  make  her  relish  her 
food,  so  that  she  will  be  well  and  strong  for  the  work  ahead  of  her?  (Plan- 
ning meals.) 

Tliursday,  July  25th,  1 1.30.  Problem :  The  French  are  famous  for  their 
salads  and  salad  dressings.  I  wonder  if  Madeleine  can  show  us  anything 
about  salads.    (Vegetable  salad.) 

Fourth  Weds 

•    Tuesday,  July  30th,  11.30.    Ph>blem :  Madeleine  has  been  accustomed 
to  doing  all  of  her  sewing  by  hand.    Is  this  wise?    (Machine  lesson.) 

Thursday,  August  1st,  11.30.  Problem:  Mother  will  not  permit  us 
to  stitch  on  the  bags  for  the  French  babies  until  we  can  stitch  strai^t  and 
evenly.    (Machine  practice  on  bags  for  French  babies.) 

Fifth  Wedt 

Tuesday,  August  6th,  11.30.  Problem :  Madeleine  has  told  us  about 
the  motherless  babies  in  France.  What  can  we  teach  her  about  bathing  the 
baby?    (Bathing  the  baby.)  ! 

Thursday,  August  8th,  11.30.  Ph>blem:  A  great  deal  has  been  said 
about  the  scarcity  of  milk  in  France.  How  will  this  afFect  the  children? 
(^SmfHe  meals  for  children.) 
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Sixth  Weds 

Tuesday,  August  13th,  11^.  Problem :  Mother  says  that  Madekiiie 
and  I  can  have  but  one  new  dress  apiece  for  fall  and  winter.  What  should 
we  know  in  order  to  choose  wisely?    (Line  and  color  in  dress.) 

Thursday,  August  15th,  11.30.  Problem:  One  of  Mother's  table 
cloths  is  too  worn  along  the  table  edges  for  further  mending,  but  the  border 
is  stin  firm  and  good.  How  can  we  use  this  linen?  (French  h<"mming 
lesson.) 

Importance  of  diacriminatUm  in  the  introduction  of  community 
iniereats.  —  A  note  of  warning  was  sounded  by  one  city  school 
system  which  established  as  one  of  its  policies  regarding  war 
work  that  "  All  war  activity  was  to  be  primarily  educational. 
This  forbade  multiplication  of  the  aname  product  by  one  individual 
once  the  educational  value  to  the  learner  had  been  gained.  The 
large  number  of  pupils  permitted  the  production  of  much  material 
without  sacrifice  of  educational  values." 

The  enthusiastic  teacher  must  guard  herself  from  establishing  so 
many  lines  of  interest  that  her  work  lacks  thoroughness  and  focus. 
Were  every  teacher  to  undertake  to  establish  all  the'  connections 
suggested  it  is  needless  to  say  that  her  work  would  be  greatly 
weakened  because  of  dissipation  of  energy.  They  have  been 
offered  as  suggestions  from  which  to  draw,  in  the  hope  that  some 
of  them  may  prove  feasible  in  the  enrichment  of  the  work  in  Home 
Economics  in  the  schook,  and  as  suggestive  of  future  possibiUtiea 
which  will  present  themselves  to  the  alert  teacher. 

A  fundamental  requirement  of  the  present-day  home  economics 
teacher  b  that  she  be  willing  to  modify  wisely  her  plan  of  work 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community  and  the  organizations  with 
which  she  is  codperating.  This  does  not  entaO  the  elimination  of 
a  well-organized  course  of  study,  but  it  does  demand  flexibility 
in  the  course,  and  a  willingness  to  appropriate  community  interests 
even  at  a  slight  sacrifice  of  logical  continuity  of  principle  and 
processes. 

Although  the  needs  of  conmiunity  and  world  are  changing  with 
the  coming  of  peace,  there  will  be  untold  opportunities  during 
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the  reooDstruction  period  for  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  to 
render  service ;  and  the  teaching  which  is  closely  allied  to,  in  f act^ 
''part  and  parcel  ot"  the  present  world  activities  is  the  best 
possible  preparation  for  effective  service  by  the  women  of  to- 
morrow. 

The  mantle  of  prophecy  must  have  fallen  upon  Ruth  Comfort 
Mitchell  when  she  penned  her  poem  "  Barbara,''  which  was  pub- 
lished before  America  entered  the  conflict. 

BARBARA 

Bt  Rxrra  Coufobt  Mjtchkll 

Barbara,  child  with  the  luminous  face, 

If  you  had  lived  in  the  daintier  days. 
With  your  fine,  frank  ladyhood  look  of  race. 
In  your  decorous  cap  and  sober  grace, 

Delicate  bards  would  have  penned  your  praise. 

Tenderly  sung,  with  a  sheltering  smile. 

Of  your  "starry  ga2e"  and  your  "brow  of  snow," 

And  prayed  there  should  never  a  breath  defile 

From  a  world  without  that  is  sad  and  vile; 

"Pure"  and  "secure"  would  have  rhymed,  I  know. 


But,  Barbara,  this  is  a  sterner  age. 

We  shall  ask  for  your  hands  to  help  and  heal; 
We  shall  call  you  soon  in  the  war  we  wage; 
We  shall  want  your  tears  and  your  high,  white  rage, 

Your  slim,  strong  shoulder  against  the  wheel. 

They'd  have  set  your  beauty  within  a  bower; 

But  we  cannot  spare  you,  we  need  you  so. 
You  are  vital  force;  you  are  not  a  flower. 
You  are  challenge  and  promise,  peace  and  iK>wer  — 

Your  starry  gaze  and  your  brow  of  snow. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND   REVIEW 

1.  In  the  H^t  of  presenNlay  developments,  tabulate  the  oommunity 
and  world  interests  to  which  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  may  wisely 
relate  her  work  as  a  basis  for  the  later  response  of  the  girl  to  the  dwnanda 
of  society. 

2.  Dlustrate  inst-anrrw  in  your  own  girlhood  ezperienoe  whidi  ha;ve 
strengthened  you  for  conununity  service. 

3.  Justify  the  material  of  the  foregoing  chapter  in  the  li^t  of  present 
educational  ideals. 

4.  In  what  way  could  a  teacher  in  a  one-room  rural  sdiool  cany  out  any 
suggestions  made  in  this  chapter?  Make  other  suggestions  for  her  wotk 
along  this  line. 

5.  Suggest  possible  opportunities  for  codperation  betvreen  the  hone 
economics  teacher  and  community  interests  in  your  home  locality. 

REFERENCES  FOR  COLLATERAL  READINGS 

Our  Schoob  in  War  Time  and  After.    Dean. 

The  Social  Studies  in  Secondary  Education.    Bulletin  1916,  No.  28. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  literary  Digest 
The  Survey. 

Hie  Education  of  To-morrow.    Weeks. 
Schoob  of  To-moROW.    Dew^. 
Plrdblems  of  Educational  Readjustment    Snedden. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

BQUIPHBNT  FOR  TBACHINO  HOME  ECONOMICS 

I.    General  discussion  of  equipment  for  teaching  Home  Economics. 

A.  The  relation  of  the  type  of  equipment  to  the  aim  and  purpose 

of  the  work. 

B.  Various  schemes  of  arrangement. 

C.  Equipment  for  teaching  Home  Economics  in  organixatioDa 

other  than  schook. 
n.    Various  types  of  school  equipment. 

A.  For  teaching  textiles  and  clothing. 

B.  For  teaching  the  preparation  and  serving  of  foods. 

C.  For  teaching  laundering  and  housewifery. 

D.  For  teaching  the  care  of  diildren. 

£.  For  teaching  home  nursing  and  personal  hygiene. 
HI.    Charts,  exhibits,  and  other  illustrative  material. 

A.  Importance  of  wise  choice  and  effective  use. 
IV.    Suggested  lists  of  equipment. 

General  discussion  of  equipment  for  teaching  Home  Economics. 
— It  has  been  said  that  a  poor  workman  is  inclined  to  hold  his  tools 
responsible  for  his  inefficiency.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  equipment 
for  teaching  Home  Economics  should  be  chosen  with  extreme  care 
and  consideration  as  to  its  suitability  to  the  work  to  be  accom- 
plished, if  the  home  economics  studies  are  to  be  most  effective. 

Home  Economics  may  be  installed  in  a  school  system  with  very 

meager  equipment  at  the  outset^  providing  it  is  the  only  possible 

entering  wedge  for  the  subject.    The  theory  of  the  subject  may  be 

made  a  school  study  with  simple  demonstrations  when  possible, 

and  the  working  out  of  the  principles  carried  on  in  the  homes,  either 

individually  in  the  girl's  own  home,  or  in  groups  in  the  homes  of 

various  women  of  the  community  who  are  specially  adept  in  various 

phases  of  home  activities.    The  disadvantage  of  such  a  scheme  is 

obvious  —  it  does  not  provide  for  the  expert  criticism  and  dis- 

874 
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cuflfiion  and  comparison  of  results  which  should  characterize  the 
practical  work  in  the  teaching  of  Home  Economics.  Furthermore, 
the  application  of  the  principle  taught  is  more  or  less  remote  in 
point  of  time,  and  hence  it  is  difficult  to  accomplish  the  most  satis- 
factory results  in  view  of  modem  educational  demands. 

Another  method  is  to  offer  only  sudi  phases  of  the  subject  at 
the  outset  as  can  be  taught  with  no  equipment,  or  with  equipment 
which  may  be  borrowed  from  some  willing  housekeeper.  Many 
phases  of  hygiene  and  sanitation  in  the  home  and  community; 
the  theory  of  food  values;  the  physical  care  of  children;  house* 
hold  accounts;  textile  study;  costume  and  household  art  design; 
home  ideals ;  —  these  are  suggestive  of  phases  of  Home  Economics 
which  may  be  taught  with  little  or  no  equipment.^ 

However,  these  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  are  described 
only  as  a  means  of  introducing  it,  when  funds  are  not  available. 
It  should  be  put  upon  a  sounder  basis  as  soon  as  possible. 

Perhaps  no  other  school  subject  offers  a  greater  variety  in  types 
of  equipment  than  Home  Economics.  From  the  one-room  rural 
school  with  its  very  simple  equipment  sufficient  to  prepare  the 
hot  luncheon  and  to  keep  the  schoolroom  dean  and  attractive,  to 
the  fully  equipped  technical  high  school  there  are  many  grades  of 
equipment.  Success  in  the  use  of  all  types  lies  in  the  ability  of 
the  teacher,  for  the  laboratory  supplied  with  the  most  elaborate 
equipment  will  prove  valueless  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  who  fails 
to  relate  her  work  to  the  lives  of  the  pupib ;  and  the  inspired  rural 
school  teacher  with  limited  equipment  may  be  a  real  power  for 
improving  home  and  community  conditions. 

In  determining  the  type  of  equipment  to  select  for  the  work  to 
be  offered  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  funds  are  available  for  expenditure? 

2.  What  is  the  aim  of  the  work  in  Home  Economics  {e.g.  general 
education,  preparation  for  home-making,  technical  training  in 
vocations  related  to  the  home,  or  a  combination  of  these)  ? 

^  For  further  infonnation  see  BducaHon  for  fhi  Hame,  Part  I.  United 
States  Bureau  of  Eduoation,  Bulletin  1914,  No.  36,  whole  No.  610,  pp.  35-37, 
also  Bulletin.  1914,  No.  37,  whole  No.  611,  p.  110. 
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3.  From  what  types  of  homes  do  the  pupils  come? 

4.  What  opportunities  are  offered  for  the  utilization  of  products 
in  both  textile  and  food  work? 

6.  To  what  extent  will  cooperation  with  other  sciences  and  social 
studies  be  possible?  (It  is  unwise  to  duplicate  chemical  and 
physical  apparatus,  and  maps,  charts,  etc.,  in  the  scientific  and 
social  phases  of  the  subject.) 

Whenever  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  typical  of  the  home,  should  be  utilized  as  part  of 
the  girb'  training.  For  example,  the  selection  of  kitchen  utoisils, 
china,  linen,  curtains,  silver,  dining-room  furniture,  sewing  mar 
chines,  laundry  equipment,  may  well  be  taken  as  a  part  of  the  girl's 
training  in  Home  Economics.  If  this  cannot  be  done  at  fibrst  hand, 
in  actual  shopping  expeditions,  it  may  be  done  either  by  committees 
diosen  from  the  dass,  or  from  catalogues  and  samples.  The 
hemming  and  marking  of  linen  and  the  making  of  curtains  should 
be  handled  as  dass  work. 

The  relation  of  the  type  of  equipTneni  to  the  aim  and  purpoee  of  the 
work,  —  Although  it  is  poaeible  to  use  the  same  type  of  equipment 
in  presenting  Home  Economics  in  its  various  phases  as  suggested 
in  2  above,  it  should  be  adapted  to  its  specific  use. 

The  distinction  may  be  made  between  the  equipment  which  is 
designed  for  general  education  and  vocational  home-making,  and 
the  equipment  whidi  is  designed  to  prepare  students  for  vocations 
growing  out  of  Home  Economics,  sudi  as  catering,  lunch  room  work, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  etc 

The  best  modem  methods  in  the  teaching  of  Home  Economics 
for  general  education  demand  at  least  a  combination  of  the  school- 
room equipment,  and  the  more  truly  home  environment,  such  as 
the  **  unit  kitchen,"  which  will  be  described  later.  Hie  ing^ous 
teacher  whose  domain  is  limited  to  one  or  two  rooms  tar  all  the 
work  in  Home  Economics  will  utilize  whatever  equipment  is  avail- 
able in  the  school  for  the  teaching  of  Home  Economics,  such  as 
the  teacher's  rest  room,  and  the  prindpal's  office  for  the  teaching 
of  house  furnishing,  care  of  bedroom,  deaning,  etc. ;  the  lavatory 
and  toilet  for  the  tfiaching  of  the  care  of  the  bathroom ;  the  equip- 
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ment  of  her  own  laboratories  for  the  care  of  kitchen,  dining  room 
and  laundry.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the  teacher  who  can  arrange 
for  alternating  groups  of  girls  to  prepare  family-sized  quantities 
in  the  lunchroom,  and  assist  in  the  service  of  the  same.  Althou^ 
the  school  lunch  room  may  be  a  huge  one,  the  experience  gained 
there  from  time  to  time  makes  for  efficiency  in  the  girls  in  meeting 
their  home  problems. 

There  is  no  virtue  in  the  super-optimistic  teacher  who  **  winks 
her  eye  **  at  the  inconvenienoes  and  lack  of  siiffident  equipment 
praviding  there  are  available  funds  for  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions. Many  present-day  teachers  are  improving  both  the  work 
of  their  classes  and  the  equipment  for  work  by  conducting  sales 
and  school  lunches. 

For  the  teaching  of  technical  work  in  foods  and  clothing  it  is 
essential  that  the  equipment,  the  surroundings,  and  the  length 
of  the  school  day  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  conditions 
as  they  will  be  found  in  the  vocation  for  which  the  girl  is  being 
trained,  eliminating  the  undesirable  features.  Furthermore,  the 
school  training  should  be  supplemented  by  practice  in  the  com- 
mercial establishment,  either  as  part  time  work  or  as  opportunities 
provided  for  summer  vacation  experience.  Needless  to  say,  the 
teacher  of  Home  Economics  should  have  had  experience  in  the 
vocation  for  which  she  is  training  girls. 

Varuma  schemes  of  arrcmgemerd.  —  The  subject  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics offers  a  wide  range  of  choice  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  equipment.  There  are  many  controlling  factors,  as  has 
already  been  said.  The  various  types  of  arrangement  may  be 
classified  in  a  general  way,  as  follows : 

1.  The  classroom  equipment  as  in  the  one^room  school  and  the 
school  with  no  room  set  apart  for  home  economics  work. 

2.  The  school  laboratories  for  teaching  the  work  in  foods  and 
clothing. 

3.  The  **  unit  kitchen  "  scheme. 

4.  The  practice  house. 

5.  The  laboratory  for  technical  training. 

In  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  scheme 
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of  airangement  it  will  be  well  fiist  to  discuss  the  essential  f efttores 
of  eacL 

The  equipment  for  teaching  Home  Economics  in  the  rural  school 
has  been  discussed  in  detail  in  Part  11^  Chapter  Yin,  "  Home  Eco- 
nomics in  the  Rural  School."  The  simplicity  of  such  equipment 
renders  it  possible  to  teach  the  elements  of  Home  Economics  in 
every  rural  school ;  and  the  intimacy  of  the  subject  with  the  other 
subjects  in  the  school  program  provides  for  dose  correlation. 

In  many  school  systems,  the  work  in  sewing  has  been  the  first 
phase  introduced,  because  it  may  be  more  easily  taught  in  the 
regular  classroom  than  the  preparation  of  foods,  and  because  the 
initial  expense  is  small.  Phases  of  home  sanitation  and  manage- 
ment, the  theory  of  food  values,  and  even  some  work  in  cooking 
can  be  taught  in  the  regular  classroom ;  but  to  be  most  successful, 
the  subject  should  have  its  own  equipment  in  a  school  when  space 
can  be  provided. 

1.  School  laboratories  for  teaching  the  work  in  foods  and  cloth- 
ing.— Up  to  within  a  few  years  the  only  approved  method  of 
equipping  rooms  for  Home  Economics  was  in  the  form  of  a  labora- 
tory for  individual  work.  Earlier  in  the  history  of  the  subject, 
in  the  teaching  of  "  cooking  "  the  "  group  scheme ''  was  common, 
whereby  girb  worked  in  twos,  threes,  or  fours;  or  the  class  ob- 
served a  group  of  two,  three  or  four,  after  participation  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  process.  While  this  scheme  had  the  one  advantage 
of  economy  in  equipment  and  materials,  and  doubtless  made  the 
development  of  the  subject  possible,  it  had  the  extreme  disadvan- 
tage of  reducing  each  girl's  experience  in  the  practical  work  to  a 

miniiYHnn, 

Parallel  to  this  effort  toward  economy  in  the  use  of  food  products 
and  equipment,  the  subject  of  ''sewing"  was  taught  with  a 
minimum  of  equipment  and  materials  by  the  making  of  "  samplers," 
the  only  equipment  necessary  being  needle,  thread,  thimble,  scissors, 
and  scraps  of  doth. 

However,  with  all  due  respect  to  these  early  methods,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  neither  scheme  offered  opportunity  for  the  training  of 
the  girl  for  life  activities. 
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The  introduction  of  the  special  rooms  fitted  up  for  tAft/*>img  foods 
and  clothing  was  a  decided  step  forward.  In  some  cases,  where 
classes  are  not  large,  one  laboratory  has  been  fitted  up  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  phases  of  the  subject,  —  one  half  of  the  room  equipped 
for  individual  work  in  the  teaching  of  foods,  the  other  half  for 
dining  room  service  and  the  work  in  sewing.  By  means  of  screens, 
a  temporary  division  may  be  provided. 

In  equipping  two  or  more  rooms  for  the  work  in  Home  Economics, 
it  b  wise  to  select  a  room  with  the  northern  exposure,  if  possible, 
for  the  work  in  clothing,  because  of  its  diCFused  light. 

In  the  equipment  of  the  home  economics  laboratories  it  b  highly 
important  that  provision  be  made  for  the  storage  of  supplies  and 
utensils.  In  drawing  the  plans  of  a  school  building,  such  closet 
and  cupboard  space  should  be  designated ;  however,  in  the  adapta^ 
tion  of  former  classrooms  to  the  new  subject,  it  is  sometimes 
impossible  to  provide  separate  closets,  while  cupboard  space  may 
be  provided  by  building  in  cabinets.  In  planning  for  such  storage 
space  it  is  very  important  that  the  size  of  utensib  and  other  equip- 
ment to  be  stored  be  considered ;  and  that  provbion  be  made  for 
the  care  of  illustrative  material.  As  a  matter  of  economy  of  effort 
and  nerve-strain  on  the  part  of  pupib  and  teacher,  it  b  urged  that 
utensib  and  toob  which  are  used  infrequently,  be  kept  in  storage 
closets  rather  than  in  the  individual  table  and  drawer  equipment. 

In  the  case  of  the  teacher  who  handles  all  phases  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, it  b  especially  important  that  she  have  a  central  office  or 
at  least  a  desk,  where  she  may  keep  all  records.  Such  a  desk 
should  be  so  placed  that  it  b  easily  accessible  to  both  laboratories, 
and  if  possible,  to  the  storage  closets.  If  careful  routing  of  the 
home  kitchen  b  important,  it  surely  b  in  the  school  laboratories. 

There  are  various  schemes  for  the  arrangement  of  the  labora- 
tories for  teaching  food  and  clothing ;  but  these  will  be  dbcussed 
in  the  next  section  of  thb  chapter.  Suffice  it  to  say  at  thb  point 
that  even  though  the  food  laboratory  b  equipped  for  individual 
work,  provbion  should  be  made  for  equipment  which  may  be  used 
in  the  working  out  of  family-sized  recipes.  The  single  muffin  and 
cupcake  are  '^  under  the  ban  " ;  the  present-day  teacher  of  food 
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preparstioii  must  contrive  a  scheme  for  the  use  of  larger  recipes 
and  the  utilisatioii  of  the  products.  The  utilization  of  (voducts 
in  the  school  lunch  room  o£fers  a  valuable  opportunity. 

2.  The  unit  kitchen  scheme.  —  As  an  approach  toward  the  in- 
stallation  of  home  conditions  in  the  school,  the  unit  kitchen  has 
been  found  very  satisfactory  for  the  teaching  of  food  preparation. 
A  combination  of  the  laboratory  for  individual  work  and  the  unit 
kitchen  has  proved  satisfactory  in  that  it  o£fers  occasional  oppor- 
tunity for  experience  in  a  home  kitchen  as  an  alternative  with 
the  work  at  the  laboratory  table. 

In  a  letter  concerning  the  unit  kitchen,  Mrs.  Iris  Prouty  OXeary, 
then  special  assistant  for  Vocational  Education  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  wrote  in  November,  1916 : 

I  might  wdl  add  that  I  am  not  advocating  any  standard  equipment  to 
be  caUed  a  ''unit  kitchen."  My  point  b  this :  if  the  schools  are  going  to 
do  a  real  job,  they  must  have  leal  things  to  work  with;  they  must  go  to 
the  "industry"  and  copy  the  "machiiiery  which  is  used  in  productive 
work."  In  this  case  the  real  thing  is  a  kitdien  in  an  ordinary  home.  The 
school  ought  to  r^noduoe  thb  kitchen,  make  it  a  little  better,  if  it  can. 
.  .  .  For  very  obvious  reasons  all  schools  cannot  put  in  a  sufficient 
number  of  actual  kitchens  to  aooommodate  large  classes.  The  unit  kitchen 
idea  would  be  to  devise  the  best  arrangement  possible  under  any  givm 
conditioDS.  Tins  arrangement  ought  to  at  least  reproduce  the  ^^wM^nrial 
features  of  a  home  kitchen. 

In  her  bulletin  ''  Cooking  in  the  Vocational  School  as  Training 
for  Home-making,"^  Mrs.  OTieary  thus  describes  the  unit 
kitchen: 

In  the  "unit"  kitchen  has  been  found  a  method  which  approaches  the 
requirements  of  giving  actual  training  under  home  conditions.  By  this 
method  the  home  kitchen  is  made  the  unit  of  construction,  the  units  being 
repeated  as  often  as  the  number  of  pupils  demands.  These  kitchens 
are  small  rooms  like  the  ordinary  home  kitchen,  and  are  furnished  with 
sink,  gas  stove,  and  the  necessary  utensils.  The  equipment  should  be 
simj^e,  planned  to  put  the  girl  on  wwking  terms  with  the  kitchen  at  home. 
Hie  rooms  are  built  with  oidy  three  walls,  the  fourth  side  being  open  on 
the  hall.  By  this  arrangement  one  instructor  can  supervise  the  work  in  a 
number  of  kitchens.  A  class  of  15  can  be  taken  care  of,  each  kitchen  ac- 
commodating 5  giris,  as  in  the  New  Bedf<Mrd  Industrial  Sc^od,  New  Bed- 
ford, Mass.,  or  in  the  Boardman  Apprentice  Shops,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Eduoation.  BuUetin,  1915,  No.  1,  idiole  No.  eSS, 
ftosiits.  -^ 
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In  place  of  walls,  iron  tubing  has  been  found  satisfactory  as 
indicating  a  wall,  yet  allowing  of  more  constant  supervision  of  all 
groups  of  girb  than  is  possible  with  the  separate  kitchens.  This 
is  especially  desirable  with  the  girb  of  elementary  school  and 
junior  high  school  age. 

This  is  a  more  expensive  type  of  equipment  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  school  laboratory ;  but  its  increased  advantages,  at  least 
in  combination  as  described  above,  may  be  readily  seen. 

In  case  laboratory  equipment  b  already  installed,  the  unit  idea 
may  be  introduced  by  fitting  up  one  comer  of  the  room  as  a  home 
kitchen,  the  girb  alternating  in  its  use. 

Another  form  of  the  home  kitchen  b  the  use  of  the  unit  scheme 
in  equipping  for  individual  work,  two  girb  working  opposite  each 
other  at  the  same  table,  each  with  her  own  utensib,  but  sharing 
the  stove  and  cupboard. 

In  order  to  provide  various  types  of  kitchen,  one  progressive 
supervisor  has  installed  four  unit  kitchens  in  one  school,  each 
furnished  with  equipment  of  different  cost.  By  assigning  the  girb 
to  the  various  kitchens  in  progression,  all  may  become  familiar 
with  each  type  of  equipment.  Thb  scheme  provides  for  the  normal 
home  environment  of  each  girl,  and  abo  introduces  her  to  the  type 
of  kitchen  which  she  may  find  in  the  homes  of  others. 

3.  The  practice  house.  —  As  a  result  of  the  present  emphasb 
upon  vocational  home-making,  the  practice  house  has  become  al- 
most a  necessity  in  the  teaching  of  Home  Economics.  Furthermore, 
with  the  present  demands  for  conditions  which  are  true  to  life,  it 
b  essential  that  the  girb  be  given  opportunity  for  actual  work  in  a 
house  such  as  they  themselves  live  in. 

In  "  Education  for  the  Home,"  Part  I,^  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews 
makes  the  following  statement : 

Viewed  educationally,  household  arts  will  only  be  taught  adequately 
when  a  real  practice  fidd  is  provided  for  all  phases  of  housework  with  the 
responsibility  that  belongs  to  a  real  living  situation.  It  has  therefore  been 
urged  that  in  urban  communities  at  least,  housekeeping  centers  must  be 
organised  as  an  integral  part  of  the  public-school  system  in  which  selected 

1  United  States  Bureau  of  Edooation.    Bulletin,  1914,  No.  30,  whole  No.  Oia 
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groups  of  girk  shall  live  for  a  wedc  or  more  to  perform  personally  and  in 
due  course  all  the  duties  of  the  hous^eeper.  Certainly  any  adequate 
training  must  include  real  practice,  either  in  the  children's  own  homes  or  in 
audi  practice  homes  as  have  been  described. 

It  b  difficult  to  secure  a  nonnal  home  environment  in  the  school 
practice  house,  for  very  obvious  reasons.  The  family  is  missing 
in  many  cases,  and  hence  the  deaning  is  not  inspired  by  actual 
need.  K  a  family  is  provided  for,  it  is  apt  to  consist  of  a  ''  made 
to  order  **  group,  lacking  both  diildren  and  father  of  the  normal 
family.  In  many  cases,  the  only  available  space  is  within  the 
walls  of  the  school  building,  possibly  a  large  unused  schoolroom 
converted  into  an  apartment  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  home 
activities. 

However,  any  attempt  to  install  an  actual  home  environment 
as  a  setting  for  the  teaching  of  Home  Economics  is  a  worthy  one ; 
and  even  the  formal  suite  of  rooms  set  down  within  the  school 
building,  uninhabited  by  any  family,  b  a  decided  step  in  advance. 
In  most  school  systems,  it  b  necessary  to  establbh  laboratories 
for  individual  work  in  food  and  for  work  in  dothing,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  practice  house ;  unless  the  dasses  are  not  too  large 
to  use  the  living  or  dining  room  as  sewing  laboratories  and  the 
kitchen  of  the  practice  house  for  class  work  in  foods. 

One  great  advantage  to  the  school  in  the  establbhment  of  a 
practice  house  b  that  it  gives  a  home  environment  for  the  sodal 
affairs  of  the  school.  When  it  can  be  thus  utilized,  a  great  step 
in  advance  has  been  taken  toward  unifying  home  and  school ;  and 
the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  and  her  classes  will  become  strong 
factors  in  making  the  school  reception,  the  parent-teachers' 
meetings,  teachers'  meetings,  and  faculty  teas,  less  stilted  affairs 
than  they  have  been  in  many  cases. 

It  b  the  purpose  of  thb  chapter  to  consider  the  various  plans 
for  establbhing  practice  houses  in  connection  with  elementary 
and  high  schoob.  The  normal  school  and  college,  and  the  prepara- 
tory school  which  b  a  resident  institution,  have  a  very  different 
problem ;  for  the  girb  in  attendance  at  such  schools  may  alternate 
in  living  in  the  practice  cottage  or  house,  and  it  may  thus  become 
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a  home,  with  conditions  approximating  those  in  the  normal  family 
group. 

Furthermore^  the  dormitory  has,  in  some  cases,  in  the  hands  of 
an  ingenious  and  adaptable  teacher  of  Home  Economics,  proved 
a  very  satisfactory  form  of  practice  house  in  so  far  as  the  teaching 
of  the  daily  home  activities  b  concerned.  The  care  of  the  girl's 
bedrooms,  the  cleaning  of  the  various  rooms  in  the  house,  and  the 
preparation  of  occasional  meals,  if  the  family  is  not  too  large, 
give  excellent  opportunity  for  practical  work.  The  "  Home  Life 
Schools  "  of  the  South  o£fer  opportunities  for  teaching  of  this  sort. 

In  the  New  York  Orphanage  at  Hastings-on-Hudson,  the  cottage 
system,  each  cottage  housing  about  twenty  children,  gives  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  utilizing  the  children's  own  home  for  the 
teaching  of  home  activities. 

(a)  The  practice  house  within  the  school  building.  There  are 
two  conditions  under  which  this  type  of  practice  house  may  be 
established,  —  first,  the  transformation  of  a  schoolroom  or  other 
section  of  school  building  in  creating  a  suite  of  rooms ;  and  second, 
the  building  of  the  practice  apartment  into  the  new  school  building. 

The  advantage  in  having  the  practice  house  within  the  school 
building  is  that  the  children  are  more  directly  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  school  than  when  they  go  out  into  the  neighborhood 
for  their  dass  work.  The  disadvantage  is  obvious,  —  it  b  prac- 
tically impossible  to  create  within  the  school  building  a  feeling  for 
a  suite  of  rooms  which  makes  it  approximate  a  home ;  it  b  still  a 
laboratory  or  schoolroom. 

In  transforming  a  schoolroom  into  a  practice  house,  the  question 
of  light  must  be  considered.  Usually  the  room  has  light  on  one 
or  two  sides  only.  A  plan  which  has  worked  out  rather  well  has 
been  the  use  of  heavy  Bristol  board  as  walk,  only  about  seven  feet 
high,  thus  allowing  the  light  from  the  outer  windows  to  enter  the 
rooms  from  above  and  through  the  windows  cut  in  the  walb.  By 
providing  a  living  room,  dining  room,  bedroom,  bath,  and  kitchen, 
with  the  essentiab  of  fumbhings  for  each  room,  a  very  satbfactory 
practice  house  may  be  establbhed.  The  girb  should  be  given 
every  opportunity  for  the  selection  and  making  of  furnishings,  — 
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selection  of  furmturey  china,  kitchen  utensils,  household  linens, 
etc. ;  and  the  furnishings  should  be  purchased  with  a  possibility 
of  sale  later  in  order  that  incoming  classes  may  have  similar  ex- 
perience. 

In  the  equipment  of  the  kitchen  occasionally  it  has  been  found 
wise  to  provide  for  individual  laboratory  work.  This  reduces 
the  home  atmosphere,  but  it  also  obviates  the  need  of  a  separate 
laboratory.    When  classes  are  not  too  large,  this  is  a  possibility. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  drawing  up  plans  for  the  practice 
house  which  is  to  be  built  into  the  new  building  that  it  should 
approximate  the  home  conditions  of  the  girls.  In  order  to  increase 
its  homelikeness,  it  should  be  used  by  the  school  for  all  events 
where  hospitality  plays  a  part.  The  wise  teacher  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics will  weave  into  her  scheme  of  work  all  opportunities  for 
serving  meab,  teas,  etc.,  which  offer  themselves  (unless  they  ex- 
ceed in  number  and  complexity  the  work  which  she  believes  her 
classes  should  be  called  upon  to  do). 

In  case  the  teachers  live  in  rooms  provided  for  them  in  the  school 
building  these  rooms  may  be  utilized  in  teaching  the  care  of  the 
home ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  the  extent  of  their  use  is  limited. 

(b)  The  practice  house  outside  the  school  building.  This  has 
proved  more  satisfactory  in  many  ways  than  the  practice  house 
which  is  established  within  the  walls  of  the  school.  It  may  be  a 
cottage,  bungalow,  or  house  built  upon  the  school  grounds,  or  a 
house  in  the  neighborhood  either  owned  or  rented  by  the  school 
authorities,  or  an  apartment  in  the  community.  As  has  been 
said,  '^  Conditions  and  equipment  should  be  such  as  children  have 
at  home  and  should  offer  incentive  to  the  bettering  of  home  con- 
ditions. .  .  .  The  children  should  not  be  educated  above  the 
home,  though  the  homes  may  well  be  elevated." 

As  was  suggested  earlier  in  this  section,  plans  may  be  developed 
for  the  girb  of  high  school  classes  to  live  for  a  limited  time  in  the 
house  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  or 
some  one  else  employed  for  this  service;  but  at  all  events  they 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  possible  to  carry  on  hcmie 
activities  under  the  careful  direction  of  a  supervisor* 
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In  the  case  of  large  dasses^  one  teacher  may  take  a  part  of  the 
class  m  the  laboratories  for  work  in  sewing,  cooking,  or  other  phases 
of  work,  while  the  rest  of  the  dass  may  be  taught  in  the  practice 
house  by  another  teacher.  In  cases  of  this  kind  it  is  desirable 
to  have  the  same  teacher  handle  a  dass  in  both  laboratory  and 
practice  house  in  order  to  maintain  the  home  idea  throughout  her 


The  "  teacherage  "  which  has  been  widely  introduced  through 
many  rural  districts  offers  opportunity  for  teaching  home  activities 
under  normal  home  conditions. 

4.  The  laboratory  for  technical  training.  —  For  vocational 
training  in  foods  and  dothing,  such  as  lunch  room  work,  catering, 
dressmaking,  millinery,  etc.,  the  laboratory  should  represent  the 
commercial  work  shop,  and  the  school  day  should  lengthen  into 
the  work  day  which  the  girl  will  find  when  she  leaves  school. 

Equipment  must  be  selected  with  a  view  to  approximating  that 
which  the  girl  will  handle  as  she  goes  into  the  field.  The  equip- 
ment for  teaching  Home  Economics  for  general  education  will  be 
inadequate  for  training  the  girl  to  handle  large  quantities  of  food, 
or  for  conmiercial  dressmaking  or  millinery;  and  the  reverse  is 
equally  true. 

The  school  lunch  room  offers  an  excellent  laboratory  for  training 
in  large  quantity  cooking;  and  the  serving  in  the  teachers'  and 
pupils'  lunch  rooms  affords  excellent  practice.  Catering  for  large 
school  affairs  and  an  order  for  conmiunity  needs  may  be  carried 
on  in  the  same  laboratory. 

EgmpmerU  far  teaching  Home  Economics  in  ofganimHona  other 

than  eehoola.  —  In  discussing  the  equipment  for  teaching  Home 

Economics,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  indicate  the  various  types, 

both  the  very  simple  and  the  more  complete.    In  all  cases,  the 

organized  school  has  been  kept  in  mind ;  however,  the  teacher  who 

will  handle  dasses  under  organizations  other  than  schools  can 

readily  adapt  the  suggestions  to  her  own  problem.    For  example, 

the  teacher  of  camp  cookery,  as  one  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Girl 

Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls,  will  sdect  equipment  which  can  be 

used  on  camping  expeditions ;  however,  she  will  also  have  need  for 
2c 
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home  equipment,  and  in  many  cases  this  teaching  will  be  done  in 
the  girb'  homes  or  in  the  school  which  the  girls  attend,  possibly 
as  a  part  of  their  regular  school  course. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  classes  will  demand  the  same  type  of  equipment 
which  the  school  has,  for  the  work  is  similar  in  its  essentiab.  In 
many  oonmiunities,  cooperation  between  school  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
will  provide  for  utilization  of  the  same  equipment  for  both.  In 
some  cases,  where  technical  training  in  dietetics  is  offered  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  a  special  laboratory  is  necessary.  Such  an  equipment 
should  include  scientific  apparatus  in  addition  to  the  utensils 
needed  for  the  preparation  and  service  of  the  dietaries  planned. 

Church  schools,  girls'  club  work,  and  social  centers  have  much  the 
same  needs  as  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school;  although 
in  many  cases  the  funds  available  for  equipment  are  even  more 
limited.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be  possible  to  utilize  the  kitchen 
in  the  parish  or  guild  house,  or  in  the  chapel  which  serves  the 
needs  of  the  women's  organizations  or  the  home  kitchen  in  the 
resident  social  center ;  and  the  various  assembly,  dub  rooms,  and 
Sunday  School  classrooms  for  other  phases  of  home  activities,  such 
as  the  work  in  sewing,  housewifery,  etc. 

When  the  work  of  the  church  school  and  the  girls'  club  is  carried 
on  in  a  congested  community  care  should  be  taken  that  the  school 
equipment  should  not  be  so  remote  from  the  homes  that  the  re- 
lationship is  lost.  In  such  cases  an  apartment  suitably  furnished 
should  surely  be  a  part  of  the  equipment. 

Various  types  of  school  equipment  —  For  the  teaching  of  Home 
Economics  for  general  education,  the  equipment  suitable  for  teach- 
ing in  the  elementary  and  high  school  will  vary  littie  excepting 
in  so  far  as  the  available  funds  make  it  possible  to  elaborate  the 
equipment  for  the  use  of  the  more  advanced  classes.  Even  in  the 
event  of  a  generous  outiay,  the  teacher  should  select  her  equipment 
with  an  eye  to  the  definite  use  of  each  piece,  and  should  aim  to 
secure  only  such  furnishings  as  will  prove  essential  to  the  best 
results. 

It  is  wise  to  secure  catalogues  from  reliable  firms  which  handle 
equipment  for  teaching  Home  Economics  and  to  examine  care- 
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fully  the  merits  of  the  various  types  before  purchasing.  It  is 
especially  important  that  a  teacher  of  Home  Economics,  preferably 
the  one  who  is  to  use  the  equipment,  plan  for  the  arrangement 
of  laboratories  and  the  selection  of  furnishings.  Many  and 
grievous  have  been  the  errors  made  by  architects,  builders,  and 
school  directors  who  have  undertaken  to  equip  home  economics 
laboratories  without  the  advice  of  the  woman  of  training  and  ex- 
perience. 

Equipment  for  teaching  textiles  and  clothing.  —  Although  it  is  by 
all  means  desirable  to  have  a  room  set  aside  for  teaching  the  work 
in  textOes  and  clothing,  it  may  be  taught  in  a  regular  classroom, 
if  necessary.  In  this  case  large  table  tops  for  cutting  may  be  placed 
over  the  desks,  and  the  usual  seats  used  in  place  of  chairs.  It  is 
usually  possible  to  place  a  sewing  machine  in  the  classroom,  and 
this  would,  of  course,  be  essential.  This  scheme  should  only 
serve  as  an  emergency,  however ;  for  it  is  not  conducive  to  the 
most  successful  work. 

In  planning  the  laboratory  for  this  phase  of  home  economics 
work,  it  b  sometimes  necessary  to  combine  the  sewing  and  the 
table  service  work.  In  this  case,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  sacri- 
fice one  to  the  other,  but  to  secure  furniture  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  both.  If  a  dining  room  table  is  purchased,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  an  adjustable  top  which  will  protect  it  from 
the  marking  incident  to  the  use  of  scissors,  pins,  and  tracing  wheels. 
Furthermore,  the  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  in  keeping  the 
furniture  clean  in  order  that  the  materials  used  in  sewing  may  be 
Kept  immaculate. 

In  selecting  work  tables  and  chairs  for  use  in  the  sewing  labora- 
tory, it  is  well  to  select  those  which  are  low  enough  for  comfort ; 
?nd  the  table  should  be  supplied  with  a  foot  rest.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  ta6Ies  for  two  or  four  pupils,  rather  than  the  larger  table. 

When  possible,  sewing  machines  of  different  types  should  be 
found  in  the  high  school  laboratory,  in  order  that  the  girls  may 
become  familiar  with  the  various  makes.  A  double  thread  ma- 
chine has  been  found  by  many  teachers  to  be  most  satisfactory 
in  the  elementary  school. 
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In  anangiiig  the  sewing  room,  it  is  wise  to  provide  for  the  light 
to  fall  over  the  left  shoulder,  both  for  the  work  at  the  tables  and 
in  using  the  sewing  machines. 

As  necessary  equipment  in  the  sewing  room  should  be  found  a 
generous  blackboard,  a  good  cork  bulletin  board,  a  fitting  room  set 
o£f  from  the  main  room  either  by  screens  or  curtains  arranged  on 
rods  and  fidl  length  mirrors. 

If,  as  usually  happens,  the  work  in  millinery  is  taught  in  the  same 
room  with  the  work  in  dothing,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  cup- 
board space. 

In  planning  for  the  storage  space  for  the  work  in  clothing 
provision  should  be  made  for : 

(1)  The  storage  of  supplies. 

(2)  The  hanging  of  garments  on  hangers  from  a  rod  (necessitat- 
ing a  cupboard  deep  enough  to  receive  the  hanger  at  right  angles 
to  the  door,  the  rod  placed  parallel  to  the  wall  and  door). 

(3)  The  storage  of  hats. 

(4)  The  storage  of  equipment  boxes. 

(5)  The  storage  of  illustrative  material. 

In  the  school  where  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  practice  house  to 
represent  the  home,  perhaps  no  room  offers  better  opportunity 
for  introducing  the  atmosphere  of  home  than  the  sewing  room. 
Suggestive  of  the  possibilities  in  this  respect  it  may  be  well  to  men- 
tion the  teacher  of  textiles  and  clothing  in  a  woman's  college  who 
is  hoping  to  install  a  large  open  fireplace  in  her  laboratory  as  the 
memorial  of  one  family  to  a  daughter  of  the  household  who  was  a 
student  in  the  department.  Surely  the  textile  and  clothing  lab- 
oratory should  exemplify  in  every  detail  the  beauty  of  environ- 
ment for  which  the  department  of  Home  Economics  stands ;  and, 
unless  the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  is  thoroughly  capable  of 
securing  this  harmonious  setting  she  should  call  upon  the  art  de- 
partment of  the  school  for  cooperation  in  this  task,  as  in  the  teaching 
of  house  furnishings  in  her  class  work. 

Eqtdpmeni  for  teaching  the  preparation  and  serving  of  foods.  ^ 
Although  it  is  possible  to  utilize  the  same  room  for  both  the  prepaia- 
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tion  and  aervingof  meals,  it  is  much  more  desirable  to  faavea  dining- 
room  separate  from  the  cooking  laboratory.  i\ 

If  necessary  to  combine  them,  one  end  of  the  room,  if  a  long 
one,  may  be  set  aside  for  the  dining  room.  This  separation  may 
be  accomplished  by  the  use  of  screens,  or  a  rolling  wall  may  be  built 
in.  If  the  laboratory  is  arranged  with  the  '^ hollow  square'' 
scheme,  as  described  later,  and  the  space  within  the  square  is  large 
enough,  it  may  serve  as  the  dining-room ;  the  table,  when  not  in 
use  as  a  dining  table,  may  be  protected  by  a  white  oilcloth,  and 
serve  as  a  supply  table.  \ 

1.  The  laboratory  for  the  preparation  of  food.  —  As  was  stated 
above,  the  equipment  for  the  initial  work  in  food  preparation  may 
be  very  simple  and  inexpensive.  The  equipment  as  described  in 
Part  II,  Chapter  VIII,  "  Home  Economics  in  the  Rural  School,'' 
will  prove  adequate  for  home  economics  work  and  is  sufficiently 
economical  to  be  possible  in  any  school.  This  section  will  deal 
with  laboratories  specially  equipped  for  food  work. 

The  keynote  of  this  laboratory  should  be  immaculateness.  In 
every  detail,  the  finish  of  walls  and  floor,  the  tables,  pantries,  etc, 
should  be  capable  of  thorough  and  frequent  cleansing.  How- 
ever, in  planning  for  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  foods  laboratory 
the  artistic  must  not  be  overiooked.  Fortunately,  the  com- 
bination of  the  sanitary  and  the  artistic  is  perfectly  possible;  in 
fact,  the  simplicity  necessary  in  the  sanitary  may  serve  the  best 
purpose  of  the  artistic. 

In  planning  the  color  scheme  for  the  laboratory,  the  exposure 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  any  case,  it  is  wise  to  avoid 
the  dead  white  for  walls  and  ceiling.  A  light  bu£F  color  as  a  back- 
ground proves  satisfactory,  for  it  harmonizes  with  the  colors 
available  in  the  commercial  utensOs  for  the  kitchen,  and  is  a  rest- 
ful color  to  live  with.  There  should  be  a  definite  color  scheme 
in  the  equipment  of  the  kitchen,  both  at  home  and  in  the  schooL 
It  should  be  determined  before  purchasing  china,  earthen,  and 
enameled  ware. 

In  designating  the  type  of  finish  for  toolb  and  ceiling,  the  im- 
portance of  a  surface  impervious  to  moisture  and  soil  should  be 
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borne  in  mind.  Perhaps  the  most  practical  and  durable  finish 
is  a  good  grade  of  paint,  preferably  enameled  paint.  The  softer 
finish  such  as  alabastine  is  considered  more  artistic,  but  is  less 
durable.  It  must  be  replaced  rather  than  cleansed.  If  the 
enameled  paint  proves  too  expensive  for  the  entire  wall  and  ceil- 
ing surface,  it  may  be  used  for  six  or  seven  feet  of  the  wall  surface, 
a  cheaper  paint  being  used  for  the  upper  part  of  the  waUs  and  the 
ceiling.  Glazed  tiling  is  an  ideal  wall  finish,  for  at  least  the  lower 
part  of  the  surface,  but  its  price  is  prohibitive  in  the  average  equip* 
ment. 

The  selection  of  a  floor  finish  should  be  made  with  reference  to : 
(1)  resiliency,  (2)  non-absorption,  and  (3)  ease  of  cleaning.  It 
should  also  be  typical  of  the  type  of  floor  covering  possible  in  the 
homes  of  the  pupils. 

The  fljoof  ixnering  which  is  considered  most  suitable  for'  the 
food  laboratory  is  linoleum,  carefully  laid.  An  occasional  coat  of 
varnish  prolongs  its  life.  This  should  harmonize  in  color  with 
the  wall  finish.  Although  the  plain  linoleum  is  attractive  it  is  less 
practical  than  that  which  has  an  inconspicuous  pattern  because 
it  shows  every  mark.  Only  the  linoleum  with  the  inlaid  pattern 
is  practicable. 

The  unglazed  tile  makes  a  very  attractive  floor  when  dean; 
but  it  soils  very  easily,  is  not  resilient,  has  a  tendenpy  to  be  slippery 
when  wet,  and  is  very  expensive  and  hence  impractical  for  the 
kitchens  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils.  .  ^ 

A  good  hard  wood  makes  an  excellent  floor.  Hard  maple  is 
perhaps  the  best,  although  yellow  Georgia  pine  is  very  good.  A 
combination  of  wood  and  tiling  is  excellent,  the  tiling  being  used 
under  the  sinks  and  ranges,  for  cleanliness  and  protection  from  fire. 
It  b  necessary  to  keep  the  cracks  between  wood  and  tiles  wdl 
cemented.  A  satisfactory  method  of  cleaning  the  wood  floor  is 
to  wash  it  and  occasionally  rub  it  with  oil,  or  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  wax. 

The  woodwork  in  the  laboratory  should  be  plain.  The  "  tongue 
and  groove"  wainscoting  should  be  eliminated  from  the  laboratory 
because  of  its  great  difficulty  in  cleansing.    The  finish  of  the  wood 
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may  be  either  a  good  varnish  on  the  natural  wood,  or  a  good  quality 
of  paint,  which  harmonizes  with  the  general  color  scheme. 

As  was  suggested  above,  the  laboratory  may  be  equipped  for 
individual  work  alone,  or  it  may  be  provided  with  some  "  units '' 
representing  the  home  kitchen,  or  it  may  consist  entirely  of  these 
so-called  units,  providing  for  three  or  four  girls  to  work  in  each, 
the  number  of  units  depending  upon  the  size  of  dasses.  The  size 
and  shape  of  the  room  will  determine  the  arrangement  of  laboratory 
tables.^ 

There  are  two  general  schemes  of  arrangement  which  should  be 
noted  here,  —  the  hollow  square,  with  openings  convenient  to  the 
sinks,  stoves,  and  supply  tables ;  and  the  square  tables,  equipped 
for  two  or  four,  and  arranged  in  a  sequence  dependent  upon  the 
shape  and  size  of  the  room.  The  latter  scheme  approaches  the 
unit  kitchen  idea,  excepting  that  it  may  still  have  only  the  hot 
plate  instead  of  the  separate  stove. 

The  kitchen  should  be  as  well  equipped  with  sinks  and  hand 
bowls  as  the  appropriation  will  allow.  For  obvious  reasons,  it  is 
essential  that  at  least  one  wash  bowl  be  provided.  Two  sinks  are 
highly  desirable  in  the  laboratory  of  average  size,  and  the  best 
modem  equipment  provides  sinks  set  between  the  tables,  the 
number  depending  upon  the  size  of  classes.  It  is  wise  to  plan  for 
a  sink  for  every  group  of  six  giris  or  less.  The  sinks  and  wash  bowls 
should  be  of  porcelain,  but  may  be  made  of  a  good  enameled  iron. 
Open  plumbing  must  be  provided.  In  the  case  of  the  wall  sinks, 
good  drain  boards  should  be  installed,  porcelain  being  most  desirable, 
although  hard  wood  or  enameled  iron  proves  satisfactory. 

An  important  consideration  in  planning  equipment  is  that  of 
the  height  of  the  sinks.  They  should  be  placed  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  floor  that  the  members  of  the  class  will  find  it  possible  to 
stand  erect  while  at  work.  Another  important  feature  is  the 
type  of  faucet.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  faucets  which 
regulate  the  flow  of  water  without  causing  unnecessary  splashing. 

>  For  details  oonoeming  laboratory  arrangement,  aee  BquipmerU  fcr  Teaehino 
of  Domettie  8cieno$,  By  Helen  Kinne.  Whitoomb  and  Barrowa,  Boeton* 
Maasaohuaetta. 
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In  selecting  material  for  the  table  top,  the  following  points  should 
be  considered :  its  nonabsorptive  qualities,  its  ease  of  deanliness, 
its  wearing  quality,  its  resistance  to  fire  and  chemicals. 

Various  types  of  table  tops  have  proved  very  satisfactory.  Per- 
haps the  best  is  the  unglazed  tile  which  is  durable  if  well  laid,  and 
easily  cleaned.  Hard  wood  is  also  satisfactory,  hard  maple  being 
perhaps  the  best.  It  has  the  advantage  over  the  tile  of  being  less 
resonant  and  less  liable  to  cause  breakage  of  dishes.  Marble  stains 
and  cracks,  and  is  readily  a£Fected  by  diemicab,  though  it  is  easily 
cleansed.  Several  commercial  tables  have  composition  tops  which 
are  satisfactory.  One  firm  manufactures  a  magnesium  enamd 
table  top,  whidi  is  satisfactory  if  treated  as  directed  by  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Commercial  firms  handling  laboratory  table  equipment  will 
aid  the  teacher  in  planning  the  arrangement  of  her  room  if  their 
products  are  purchased. 

In  the  arrangement  of  laboratories  for  elementary  and  hi^ 
school  use  it  is  important  to  keep  the  equipment  at  such  a  height 
that  the  dass  work  may  be  conducted  without  the  obstruction  of 
upper  cabinets.  Therefore  in  arranging  units,  or  planning  %r 
the  compromise  unit  and  individual  laboratory,  this  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  It  is  recommended  that  the  rolling  doors  of  cup- 
boards be  avoided  because  of  the  disturbance  they  cause  when 
hurriedly  opened  and  closed. 

The  fud  in  use  in  the  laboratory  should  be  that  which  is  used 
in  the  homes ;  and  if  several  types  of  fuel  are  found  in  the  oom- 
munity,  there  should,  if  possible,  be  provision  for  each  in  the 
tfchool  kitchen. 

In  selecting  a  refrigeraitoT  for  the  laboratory,  the  best  available 
for  the  output  will  be  the  least  expensive  in  the  long  run.  It 
should  be  made  by  a  standard  firm  whidi  will  be  responsible  for  its 
durability.  The  well-constructed  window  refrigerator  in  winter 
wiU  be  economical. 

There  are  several  very  helpful  pieces  of  equipment  which  should 
be  considered.  The  tray  table  is  almost  indispensable  in  the 
modem  equipment.    A  folding  wheel  table  is  available.    This  is 
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especially  valuable  in  equipping  the  unit  kitchen,  for  it  is  the  type 
of  tray  table  which  should  be  found  in  the  average  home.  A  well- 
framed,  well-hung  cork  bulletin  board  is  another  valuable  addition 
to  the  laboratory.  A  generous  good  blackboard  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  and  a  strip  of  cork  running  along  the  top  of  the  board 
is  very  helpful  in'  displaying  illustrative  material.  A  reliable 
dock  should  be  purchased  or  instaQed  by  the  school.  A  well- 
appointed  desk  should  be  provided  for  the  teacher's  use ;  and  a 
bookshelf  and  reading  table  where  helpful  references  may  be 
found  will  not  only  dignify  but  enrich  the  work  in  foods.^ 

In  selecting  utensils  for  the  work  in  food  preparation,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  more  expensive  may  be  most  economical  in  the 
long  run.  Even  though  the  teacher  may  be  equipping  a  temporary 
kitchen  in  an  old  building,  looking  forward  to  a  new  permanent 
equipment,  she  should  so  far  as  possible  select  reliable  and  standard 
utensils  whidi  may  form  the  nucleus  of  the  future  outfit.^ 

It  may  be  well  to  urge  again  the  wisdom  in  purchasing  sufficient 
equipment  for  thorough  work  in  the  dass,  but  to  avoid  over- 
stoddng.  When  one  utensil  can  be  wisdy  used  by  two  or  more 
pupils,  it  is  extravagant  not  only  of  funds,  but  of  storage  space 
and  nerve  force  to  provide  one  for  each  pupil,  and  thus  encumber 
the  laboratory  unnecessarily. 

In  considering  the  lighting  of  the  laboratories  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics, care  should  be  taken  to  secure  as  even  a  light  as  possible. 
The  modem  lighting  schemes  are  very  desirable  because  of  the 
even  dissemination  of  light. 

2.  The  dining-room.  —  The  dining-room  should  represent  the 
same  room  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  or  in  the  homes  in  which 
they  may  serve  later.  In  thesedays  of  thrift,  the  sdectionand  use 
of  tabledoths,  napkins,  and  doilies  should  be  carefully  considered. 
In  many  schools,  the  dining-room  will  serve  as  the  laboratory  for 
teaching  many  home  activities  in  addition  to  table  service,  such  as 
house  furnishing,  the  deaning  of  silver  and  other  household  metals, 

^  For  more  oomplete  details  oonoetning  eQuipment  for  laboratorieB,  see 
Bquipm0tU  for  Teachino,  Datnettie  Science,  By  Helen  Emne  Whitoomb  sikl 
Bmtowb. 
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the  care  of  polished  furniture,  the  laundering  of  household  linens 
and  hangings,  and  the  care  of  floors  and  their  oovmngs.  Al- 
though not  desirable,  the  care  and  cleaning  of  the  bedroom 
may  be  taught  in  any  room,  by  the  introduction  of  a  coudi  or  a 
single  bed  with  its  furnishings,  whidi  may  be  borrowed  for  the 
lessons  or  stored  as  part  of  the  school  equipment.  This  may  of 
course  necessitate  the  removal  or  the  mmking  of  some  of  the 
equipment. 

In  furnishing  the  dining-room,  art  and  sanitation  combine.  The 
co5peration  of  the  art  department  should  be  secured,  and  the 
room  should  be  as  attractive  and  homelike  as  it  can  be  made. 
The  selection  of  silver,  china,  and  furniture  should  be  made  both 
from  the  standpoint  of  beauty  and  the  labor  involved  in  their  care. 
The  making  of  hangings  and  table  furnishings  will  provide  ma- 
terial for  lessons  in  sewing.  This  room  should  be  large  enou^  to 
allow  for  class  observation  and  discussion. 

Even  the  simplest  dining-room  should,  through  its  charm  in 
furnishings,  exhale  the  spirit  of  home  which  should  characterise 
all  the  teaching  of  Home  Economics. 

EqtdpmerU  for  teaching  laundering  and  hotuewifery,  —  The  high 
school  teacher  of  Home  Economics  who  insisted  that  her  girls 
could  not  wash  their  dish  toweb  because  no  laundering  equipment 
was  provided  by  the  board  of  education  is  hardly  to  be  commended. 
Although  no  one  would  be  willing  to  desecrate  the  dishpan  by  using 
it  for  the  triple  purpose  of  washing  dishes,  making  the  bread,  and 
bathing  the  baby  as  one  ingenious  mother  is  reported  to  have  done ; 
still,  the  simple  operation  of  the  daily  washing  of  toweb  should  be 
taught,  and  if  a  dishpan  is  the  only  available  utensil,  certainly  the 
operation  is  not  so  uncleanly  as  to  be  polluting. 

However,  all  this  is  merely  introductory  to  the  point  that  no 
course  in  Home  Economics  is  complete  which  omits  laundry  work  as 
a  home  activity.  The  extent  of  the  training  will  depend  upon  the 
available  equipment ;  and,  if  necessary,  sufficient  equipm^it  should 
be  borrowed  from  the  homes  to  make  it  possible. 

The  least  expensive  equipment  consists  of  fiber  tubs  and  medium 
sized  wash-boards  sufficient  for  individual  or  group  work,  a  boiler 
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or  a  kettle  reserved  for  the  purpose  of  scalding  the  clothes  and 
possibly  a  wringer^  thou^  the  last  is  not  essential.  Irons  and 
boards  should  be  provided  so  that  the  girls  may  work  in  groups  of 
not  more  than  two  or  three. 

If  even  this  equipment  is  too  expensive,  it  will  be  possible,  though 
not  desirable,  to  teach  at  least  the  laundering  of  dish-towels  and 
other  simple  articles  in  each  lesson  to  one  or  two  girls.  This  will 
demand  only  the  simplest  home  equipment. 

This  meager  equipment  is  suggested,  not  as  advisable,  but  in 
order  to  show  that  laundering  as  a  household  acHvity  can  and  shotdd 
be  included  in  every  course  in  Home  Economics. 

The  well-equipped  laboratory  should  have  at  least  two  stationary 
tubs,  preferably  of  white  or  cream-colored  porcelain.  The  soap- 
stone  tubs  are  good,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  correct 
shade  of  bluing  in  them.  There  should  be  ironing-boards  and 
irons,  —  if  possible,  the  sad  iron,  charcoal,  electric,  and  gas,  de- 
pendent upon  the  fuel  available  —  in  sufficient  number  to  furnish 
opportunity  for  class  instruction  and  practical  work.  By  com- 
bining both  the  washing  and  ironing  processes  in  the  same  lesson, 
the  extent  of  equipment  may  be  reduced. 

If  it  is  possible  to  equip  a  separate  laboratory  for  the  work  in 
laundering,  or  for  laundering  and  housewifery,  it  should  be  done ; 
and  in  high  schools  which  aim  to  give  technical  training  this  is 
practically  a  necessity.  This  laboratory  should  represent  the  best 
equipment  possible  for  the  homes  in  question  or  the  commercial 
laundry  which  the  girls  may  enter.  Various  types  of  equipment, 
—  washing-machines,  mangles,  dryers,  hampers,  etc.,  —  should  be 
owned  or  borrowed  from  manufacturers  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
stration. 

For  the  teaching  of  housewifery,  the  extent  of  equipment  will 
again  depend  upon  available  funds.  It  is  urged,  however,  that  in 
choosing  such  equipment  the  homes  should  be  kept  in  mind,  and 
the  utensils  and  materials  suitable  for  them  should  be  selected. 
Labor-saving  devices  should  be  included  in  such  an  equipment 
only  in  so  far  as  they  will  be  possible  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  or 
the  homes  into  which  they  may  go. 
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Eqtdpmeni  for  teaching  the  care  of  children.  —  Even  though  it  is 
impossible  to  invest  in  a  cent's  worth  of  equipment  tor  t^NJ^hing 
this  phase  of  Home  Economics  there  will  be  no  excuse  for  omitting 
it  from  the  course  of  study.  Every  conununity  is  equipped  with 
infants  and  children,  and  their  paraphernalia.  Although  in  many 
cases  the  home  equipment  is  not  ideal  from  the  standpoint  of  teach* 
ing  the  subject,  there  will  be  found  in  every  neighborhood  a  pro- 
gressive mother  who  can  come  to  the  school  with  her  baby  and  its 
outfit;  or  a  visiting  nurse  who  may  be  called  upon,  or  a  day  nursery, 
or  a  children's  hospital  which  will  gladly  demonstrate  the  care  and 
feeding  of  babies  and  young  children. 

However,  some  permanent  school  equipment  should  be  pur- 
diased  if  possible.  Even  though  a  real  baby  is  available,  a  life- 
sised  washable  doll  should  be  the  nudeus  of  such  an  outfit  for 
purposes  of  practice  in  handling.  There  should  be  a  well-selected 
outfit  of  clothing  to  fit  the  doll ;  bathing  and  feeding  equipment. 
It  will  be  wise  to  solicit  the  advice  of  a  registered  nurse  familiar 
with  the  homes  of  the  conununity  in  the  selection  of  these  articles ; 
and,  unless  the  home  economics  teacher  has  been  weQ  trained  in 
the  care  of  children,  either  a  well-instructed  mother  or  the  trained 
nurse  should  demonstrate  the  bathing  and  dressing  of  the  baby. 

If  the  work  in  baby  care  is  taught  for  the  purpose  of  training 
mother's  helpers  or  child  nurses,  it  is  essential  that  opportunity 
for  practice  be  provided  in  a  day  nursery.  One  school  maintains 
in  the  building  a  day  nursery  for  small  children  in  the  families  of 
the  pupils ;  and  the  brothers  and  sbters  of  the  babies  are  given  not 
only  instruction  but  experience  in  their  proper  care  and  feedings 
the  school  program  providing  for  this  phase  of  their  education. 

As  an  important  means  of  education  an  exhibition  of  "  Artides 
and  Acts  which  Interfere  with  the  Babies'  Welfare  "  will  spread 
its  influence  into  the  community.  The  pacifier,  the  dangling 
rattle,  the  soiled  plaything,  etc.,  may  be  there  ''in  person,"  while 
drawings  may  represent  a  bright  light  shining  into  the  child's  eyes^ 
the  young  child  lifted  by  one  hand,  the'go-cart  or  carriage  allowed  to 
jar  in  dropping  from  walk  to  curb,  the  crud  ctt£F  of  the  petulant 
mothtf  or  fatther. 
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In  aQ  the  work  on  the  caie  of  the  baby  the  type  of  community 
will  regulate  the  extent  of  the  teabhing ;  for  it  is  obvious  that  in 
some  homes  the  care  of  children  demands  no  special  emphasis  in 
the  school  curriculum.  Emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  care 
which  the  girls  in  the  classes  can  give;  but  the  mother's  care 
should  be  tau^t  when  needed,  for  the  message  which  can  thus  be 
carried  into  the  homes. 

Eqidprnerd  for  teaching  home  nursing  and  pereonal  hygiene.  — 
In  teaching  home  nursing  to  girls  of  elementary  and  high  school 
age  it  is  important  that  a  proper  evaluation  of  their  limitations 
be  grasped.  It  has  been  suggested  that  "  health  nursing ''  is  a 
better  term  than  home  nursing,  in  order  that  the  girls  may  know 
that  their  training  in  this  line  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
the  simplest  ailments,  or  of  intelligent  care  "  till  the  doctor  comes." 
It  is  significant  that  the  Nursing  and  Health  Department  of 
Teachers  College  believes  that  the  best  preliminary  training  for 
the  trained  nurse  is  a  course  in  Home  Economics,  and  that  it  is 
often  through  such  a  course  that  girls  may  be  led  to  an  interest 
in  nursing  as  a  profession.^ 

A  weD-equipped  bed,  a  first-aid  outfit,  various  types  of  bandages 
and  simple  home  equipment  for  the  care  of  the  sick  are  desirable 
for  the  teaching  of  this  phase  of  home  economics  work. 

I^erhaps  personal  hygiene  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  demand 
illustrative  material  rather  than  equipment  for  practical  work; 
though  there  are  communities  in  which  actual  practice  in  the  care 
of  the  teeth,  hair,  and  nails  should  be  provided  for,  and  where  the 
school  baths  should  be  utilized  in  carrying  out  suggestions  made 
in  class  work.  1 

The  equipment  which  is  needed  at  home  for  these  processes 
should  be  used  in  the  class  work.  Each  girl  may  be  called  upon  to 
bring  her  own  comb  and  brush,  tooth  brush,  and  nail  file.  The 
wise  choice  and  care  of  these  toob  will  of  course  be  emphasized. 

Artides  of  clothing  whidi  are  illustrative  of  the  best  type  should 
be  used  in  teaching  such  lessons ;  and  they  should  be  closely  related 
to  the  work  in  physiology.  Devices  for  allowing  ventilation  with- 
out draft  should  be  included  in  such  equipment.    Toweb,  wash 
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dothsy  and  soaps  are  abo  easential,  but  may  be  bioiig}it  from 
home. 

Charts,  exMUts^  and  other  lUtistDative  materiaL  —  Many  phases 
of  the  home  economics  studies  demand  illustrative  material,  rather 
than  organized  equipment  for  carrying  on  practical  work;  other 
phases  demand  both  organized  equipment  and  charts,  exhibits, 
etc.  It  is  a  subject  which  offers  unending  opportunities  for  col- 
lecting material,  which  is  both  valuable  and  useless.  The  real 
art  and  skill  of  the  teacher  will  Ke  in  the  selection  of  the  material 
which  is  reaUy  valuable. 

Importance  of  wiae  choice  and  effective  use.  —  It  is  very  easy  for 
the  supply  cupboards  of  the  department  of  Home  Economics  to 
become  filled  with  ''dead  timber.''  It  is  part  of  home-making 
education  to  leam  when  to  retain  and  when  to  discard.  Even 
though  much  free  material  is  available,  it  should  be  carefully  in- 
spected and  sorted,  and  only  that  whidi  is  truly  valuable  for  dass 
use  should  be  kept.  It  happens  that  chocolate  and  cocoa  firms, 
for  examine,  are  unusually  generous  in  sending  out  exhibits  showing 
the  various  stages  in  the  manufacture  of  their  products.  Milling 
firms  have  also  been  very  willing  to  accommodate  schools  by  send- 
ing out  material.  The  exhibits  are  all  valuable,  but  It  is  urged  that, 
unless  need  is  felt  for  all,  it  is  wise  to  secure  material  fllustrative  of 
many  industries  rather  than  of  a  few. 

To  be  most  effective  in  teaching,  charts,  exhibits,  pictures,  etc., 
should  be  kept  on  open  display  only  while  in  actual  use  and  f<»r 
sufficient  time  afterward  to  allow  of  careful  inspection.  The  old 
adage ''  familiarity  breeds  contempt "  rings  true  in  the  case  of  ever- 
present  illustrative  materials ;  and  the  laboratory  which  is  hung 
with  material  unrelated  to  the  subject  in  hand  cannot  be  kept  dean. 

A  special  cabinet,  if  possible,  should  be  provided  for  the  storage 
of  material  of  this  sort  A  part  of  the  cabinet  may  be  equipped 
with  glass  doors,  if  desired ;  and  such  exhibits  as  may  be  specially 
attractive  or  educational  may  be  displayed  there.  Changing  ex- 
hibits may  be  shown,  such  as  the  one  suggested  for  the  care  of 
children,  others  on  '*  Protection  from  Plies,"  "  Ways  and  Means 
of  Keepmg  Household  Accounts," ''  Methods  of  Food  Pr^sarvationi" 
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"  Energy  Savers  in  Housekeeping/'  etc  The  preparation  of  such 
exhibits  should  be  a  part  of  the  class  work. 

Shallow  drawers  and  cupboards  with  sliding  shelves  afford  an 
excellent  means  of  caring  for  charts,  both  rolled  and  flat.  It  is 
economical  of  time  to  label  the  rolled  charts  dearly  on  one  exposed 
comer. 

Pictures  may  be  preserved  by  carefully  mounting  them  on  durable 
cardboard.  Envelopes  (with  or  without  flaps)  or  boxes  open  either 
on  one  long  side  or  the  top,  made  of  heavy  cardboard  and  passe- 
partout paper,  are  satisfactory  for  filing.  Filing  cases  are  also 
valuable,  but  more  expensive. 

The  use  of  heavy  manila  paper  as  folder  covers,  with  staples  as 
fasteners,  is  reconunended  for  the  filing  of  newspaper  and  magaxine 
dippings.  A  cardboard  folder,  with  a  secure  damp  adapted  to  one 
or  more  pamphlets,  may  be  secured  in  various  sizes.  Discriminat- 
ing classification  is  necessary  for  the  effective  use  of  such  material. 

A  good  device  for  the  teacher  who  must  carry  her  illustrative 
material  about  is  the  use  of  muslin  for  mounting.  Thus  a  series 
of  pictures  illustrative  of  some  phase  of  the  work  may  be  mounted 
on  one  piece  of  muslin,  at  suffident  distance  to  allow  folding  the 
doth  and  not  the  pictures.  Brass  rings  sewed  at  the  upper  comers 
permit  the  chart  to  be  hung. 

In  the  teadiing  of  textiles  and  dothing  there  is  much  material, 
such  as  looms,  spinning  wheeb,  demonstration  frames,  etc.,  which 
demand  space  for  storage.  This  must  be  provided  in  planning 
the  equipment.  Some  of  this  material  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the 
laboratory,  if  kept  dean  and  in  good  condition. 

The  alert  teacher  of  textiles  will  add  constantly  to  her  exhibit 
material  by  collecting  and  mounting  samples  of  material.  A 
filing  case  is  helpful  in  caring  for  these  samples,  wdl  mounted 
with  dearly  stated  details. 

Various  exhibits  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  shears, 
cutlery,  needles,  thread,  etc.,  may  be  secured  from  manufacturing 
firms ;  and  firms  manufacturing  silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  wool  into 
yam  and  doth  frequently  add  much  to  the  t^>ft^Mng  of  Home 
Economics  through  their  exhibits. 
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Permanent  exhibits  of  staple  food  products  may  be  prepared 
by  the  girb  in  the  classes  as  a  phase  of  class  work.  Inverted  glass 
bottles  of  varying  sizes  may  be  secured  from  firms  dealing  with 
sdenoe  laboratory  equipment. 

The  moving  picture  educational  film  has  done  much  to  bring 
the  intricate  mechanical  processes  to  those  who  cannot  see  them  at 
first  hand.  The  present-day  conunimity  center  provides  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  such  films ;  and  it  is  becoming  quite  common 
for  schoob  to  own  machines.  In  lieu  of  the  moving  picture, 
the  stereopticon  and  the  stereoscope  and  stereograph  offer  visual 
education,  and  have  the  advantage  of  allowing  deliberate  inspection. 

An  exchange  of  letters  and  picture  postals  illustrative  of  local 
industries  among  pupils  of  various  parts  of  the  country  has  added 
materially  to  the  interest  of  home  economics  work. 

The  attempt  by  some  commercial  firms  to  reproduce  cooked 
foods  in  wax  has  proved  successful ;  and  such  exhibits  are  helpful 
in  a  study  of  comparative  food  values. 

Many  stores  are  willing  to  loan  material  for  exhibit  purposes, 
others  are  very  hospitable  in  receiving  dasses  in  the  various  de* 
partments  for  the  inspection  of  house  furnishings,  clothing,  etc. 
It  is  impossible  to  overemphasize  the  value  of  first-hand  observa- 
tion ;  visits  to  dairies,  meat  markets,  bakeries,  factories  of  all  sorts, 
laundries,  hospitals,  day  nurseries,  etc.,  while  expensive  in  energy 
and  time  are  most  valuable  as  a  form  of  teaching. 

In  preparing  exhibits  of  dass  work  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment has  a  very  fertile  field.  The  stereotyped  exhibit  of  products, 
—  the  display  of  dresses  and  other  garments;  canned  products, 
bread,  cake,  pies,  etc.,  well-balanced  breakfasts  and  dinners, — 
may  be  made  more  valuable  if  it  is  designed  to  serve  as  a  deliberate 
means  for  the  education  of  the  community.  With  such  an  ob- 
jective the  girb  will  attack  the  task  with  a  deeper  purpose ;  and 
the  explanations  given  by  the  girb  at  the  time  of  the  exhibit  will 
serve  as  a  means  of  clarifying  their  own  information.  In  several 
of  the  larger  dties  the  department  of  Home  Economics  in  the  hi^ 
schoob  has  served  successfully  in  hdping  to  educate  the  housewife 
in  conservation  measures  through  demonstrations  and  exhibits. 
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It  is  important  that  exhibits  of  foods  be  well  protected,  and  that 
they  be  frequently  renewed  if  perishable.  The  unattractive  ex- 
hibit will  repel  rather  than  attract,  and  hence  might  better  be 

Suggested  lists  of  equipment  —  In  selecting  the  following  lists 
of  equipment,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  offer  complete  sug- 
gestions for  the  equipment  of  every  type  of  laboratory.  Rather, 
it  has  been  deemed  wise  to  quote  typical  lists  of  equipment  which 
have  been  found  satisfactory  as  a  suggestive  basis  for  the  furnishing 
of  other  laboratories. 

Furthermore,  because  of  the  present  abnormal  status  of  prices,  it 
has  seemed  wise  to  omit  them  in  presenting  the  lists.  It  may  be 
said  that  the  cost  of  equipping  a  department  of  Home  Economics 
will  vary  with  its  extent ;  but  it  may  be  estimated  that  an  ade- 
quate equipment  may  be  secured  for  $800  to  $2000. 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  TEACHING  COOKING 

Sttggested  liH  of  tdentiU  for  laboratory  equipped  for  twenty 
pupils,  for  individual  work  in  cooking : 

(Quoted  fr<»n  Eqidpmeni  far  Teaekmg  DomeiHe  Soienes,  By  Helen 
Kimie.    Whitoomb  and  Banows,  1911.) 

0ns  fob  Each  Puni< 


Bo^* 
Breadboard 
Dover  beater 
Egg  beater 
Frying  pan 
Kitdienfork 
Kitchen  knife 
Mat 

Measuring  cup 
Mixing  spoon 
2d 


(♦  Two  eadi) 

SIZB 

UATEBIAL 

Iqt. 

earthen 

small 

wooden 

'  mediuD 

wire 

iron 

steel,  wooden  handle 

steel,  wooden  handle 

Sin.  square     « 

asbestos 

half-pint 

tin 

medium 

wooden 
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Ptn 

TeppetAMkei 

Plate 

Pop^w  cup 

Salt  shaker 

Sauo^Mun  with  oovw 

Spatula 

TablespoQQ 

Teaspoon* 

VeBetaUe  knife 


small 


Ipt 


cuttsr 
Bread  pan 
Coffeepot 
Colander 
Dishpan 
DouMe  boiler  * 
Grater 
Potato  masher 

"ffimnng  pan 

Bdlingpin 
Scrubbing  brush 
Skunmer 
Strainer 
Teapot 
Vegetable  brush 


Appl< 
Bowl 

Chopping  bowl 
Chopping  knife 
Muffin  pan,  deep 
Nutm^  grater 

Pitchers 


MATEBIAL 

gruute 

^■ss 

gmite 

earthen 

glass 

granite 

steel 

I^ated 

plated 

steel,  wooden  handle 


Qmc  FOB  Two  PoFna 
(*  One  for  each  prefened) 

Ipt 

small 
Iqt 
small 


small 
small 

Ipt 
small 

Qmc  roB  Foub  PonLi 
3qt 


8-in.  pan 


{1  am 
1,2, 


1  and  1)  pt. 
andSqt. 


} 


tin 

tin 

granite 

tin 

granite 

granite 

tin 

wire,  wooden  handle 

granite 

wooden 

wooden  back 

tin 

tin 

earthen  (Japanese) 

wooden  bade 


tm 

earthen 

wooden 

sted 

Uocktin 

tm 

earthen 
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Onx  roB  Tsf  Punia 


sm 

1C4TBBUL 

Bakiiig  dish 

apt 

earthen 

Cake  pan 

medium 

tin 

Double  boiler 

2qt. 

granite 

Griddle 

medium 

sted 

Griddle  cake  turner 

iron 

Kettle 

4qt 

granite 

Lemon  aqueeier 

^ass 

Saucepan 

2qt 

Om  FOB  TWBNTT  PoFiia 
(*  Two  preferred) 

granite 

Bread  knife 

■tMl 

Can  opener 

Qeaver 

■tMl 

Coffee  mill 

Coffeepot 

2qt 

granite 

Corkscrew 

• 

Flour  sifter 

tin  (revolving  handle) 

Fruit  jars,  2  dos. 

Jpt. 

glass  (lightning) 

Frying  kettle  * 

large 

iron 

Funnel 

medium 

tin 

Ic&<Team  freeaer 

3qt 

Jelly  glasses,  2  doc 

glass  (tin  covers) 

Knife  sharpener 

sted 

Measure 

Ipt 

tin 

Measure 

Iqt 

tin 

Meat  knife 

medium 

steel 

Pudding  mold  * 

3pt 

tin 

Scales  (spring) 

to  12  lb. 

Steamer* 

medium 

tin 

Strainer 

Iqt 

wire 

Tea-ketde 

large 

granite 

Toaster 

medium 

japanned 

Tray 

japanned 
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AracLn  lOB  Holddio  F&otibiohb 


1  bin  loge  metal,  made  to  orior 

6oovcfedjan  ^^ 

6  oovcnd  jan  6  qt. 

1  dos.  Ji4Nm]ied  Ed  jan  Iqt  glass 

1  doB.  Japanned  Ed  jan  2  qt  gUtts 

1  doB.  soeir-top  or  glass 

stoppered  jan  1  pt. 

Labds  of  diffcfent  axes 
1  large  wire  box  (like  cheese  box) 
As  much  cupboard  and  doset  room  as  posaible 

TOWKLB,  BIC. 

40dishdotfas  iyd.  Enen 

50  dish  towels  1  yd.  Enen 

6  roller  towels  2  yd.  Enen 

SuggetUd  equipineifdfof  homework.  —  This  list  may  be  oonsidered 
as  a  unit  for  teaching  housework,  and  the  unit  multiplied  in  case 
of  large  classes.  In  many  cases  the  more  eiq)ensive  articles  need 
not  be  multiplied,  but  the  artides  essential  for  individual  work 
may  be  purchased  in  the  number  desired.  Newspapers,  soft  doths 
suitable  for  deaning  woodwork,  floors,  etc.,  may  be  brought  &om 
the  homes  of  the  children. 

1  floor  mop  1  short-handled  floor  brush 

6  floor  doths  1  long4iandled  floor  brush 

1  wall  doth  1  sanitary  dust  pan 

1  hand  mop  for  banisten,  etc  1  soft  brush  for  cane  and  willow 

1  radiator  brush  1  folding  steps 

1  broom  1  pail  (gahraniaed  iron) 

1  whisk  broom  3  dustless  dusten 

1  scrubbing  brush 

SUOGISTXD  LUT  OF  FUBNISHINaS  lOB  1HB  PaACIICX  APABllCKMT 

(See  Addenda) 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  TEACHING  SEWING 

{Q^ttdbomDom0$keAHinW(mian'$Edu(^^    By  Anna  M.  Cookgr. 
r,  1911.) 


The  cost  of  furnishingB  for  a  simple  laboratory  may  be  kept  very 
low.  The  room  should  be  large  enough  to  seat  the  children  com* 
f ortably,  should  be  well  lighted,  the  walls  tastefully  decorated,  and 
have  convenient  space  for  storing  materials.  This  room  is  almost 
a  necessity  where  the  school  is  a  local  center  for  work  and  the 
chfldren  of  the  neighboring  schools  attend  it  for  their  exercises  in 
textiles  and  dothing.  This  method  is  adopted  in  smaller  towns 
and  cities  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost. 

The  special  room  is  also  an  incentive  to  work.  Children  will 
often  visit  it  at  odd  periods  for  completion  of  back  woric,  or  be- 
cause of  interest  in  the  exhibits  and  a  desire  to  study.  It  should 
be  a  center  for  such  information  as  the  teacher  has  to  give. 
There  should  be  low  chairs  for  sewing,  work  tables,  a  cutting 
table,  machines,  bladLboard,  etc.  This  special  room  may  often 
be  used  for  other  purposes,  as  these  wing  classes  may  not  occupy 
it  during  all  the  periods.  On  that  account  it  is  wise  to  have 
folding  tables  which  may  be  removed  when  it  is  necessary  to  dear 
the  floor  space.  Tables  hinged  and  attached  to  the  walls  may  be 
let  down  and  be  out  of  the  way  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
them.  The  following  is  a  list  of  a  simple,  inexpensive  laboratory 
equipment  for  grade  school  use  for  twenty-four  pupils : 

2  doc.  chairs  Teacher's  diair 

8  work  tables  1  demonstration  cloth  and  needle 

2  cutting  tables  1  doc.  waist  fonns 

(Kitchen  tables  stained)  1  gas  stove 

4  sewing  maphines  2  flatirons 

Teacher's  desk  1  mirror 

Good  work  may  be  done  with  the  inexpensive  equipment. 
Elaborate  furnishings  do  not  tend  to  increase  the  output  or  quality 
of  the  work.    Additional  facilities  contribute  to  ease  and'oonven- 
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ienoe  of  the  worker  and  especially  the  teacber.    A  more  eqiensm 
equipment  ia  added  below  for  upper  grade  use : 

2  do8.  chain  6  fladrons 

1  doa.  work  tablea  1  screen 

6  cutting  tablea  1  demonstratiQn  frame 

6  iewing  machine  1  bulletin  board 

leihibitcaae  1  roll  case  for  storing  pupil's  wotk — 

1  teacher's  desk  aooammodating  4  dassea 

1  teacher^s  dudr  0  waist  forms 

1  mirror  1  ironing  board 

Igas  store 

The  coat  of  the  laboratory  equipment  for  the  high  adiool  need 
be  little  more  than  that  of  the  special  room  for  upper  grade  work. 
The  additional  expense  wiU  probably  be  for  the  necessary  artides 
for  drafting  and  garment-making,  such  as  yaidsticksy  skirt  forms* 
etc 

The  coat  of  the  temporary  equipment  for  both  elementary  and 
high  school  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  method  of  purchase  of 
materials.  Materials  bought  at  wholesale  in  large  quantities  may 
be  obtained  at  great  reduction.  The  care  and  use  of  the  temporary 
equipment  will  also  regulate  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  equipment  in  other  types  of  schools  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  aim,  number  of  pupib  to  be  accommodated,  and  daborate- 
ness  of  outfit.  The  equipment  need  not  necessarily  be  expensive. 
The  following  lists  of  artides  will  furnish  suggestions  for  those 
interested  in  both  expensive  and  uie3q;)en8ive  equipment : 


Bias  cutter  and  marker 
Boxes,  sewmg,  doth-covered 

Bulletin  boards 


f  8X14X21 
18Xie|X4i 

e}x4ixd 


Bent  wood,  with  cane  seat 
Btcben  chairs  (to  be  stained) 
Willow  (for  office  use) 
Desk  duirs  ^evdving,  bent  wood) 
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Desk  chain  (with  anns) 
Laboratoiy  diair  (bette  daaB) 
Caaea: 


Stofage  f orworic 

Eihibit  caaesy  gowns  and  hmta 

Exhibit  caaesy  flat,  aooording  to  siae  and  finiah 

BzhiUt  cases,  sUding  {^aas  doors 

Ironing  cabinets,  sine  top  (far  ironing  outfit,  nuwle  to  cnkr) 
Desks: 

Flat  top,  wdl  finished  with  side  drawen 

Hat-top  table  without  side  drawen 

BoD-top  desks  for  office  use 
Dress  forms: 

Fun  length 

W«8t  length 
Demonstration  frames  (made  to  cnler) 
Emeries 

Embroidery  nngs 
Embroidery  hdden  (Prisdila) 
Files: 

Letter  files  (far  office  uae) 

Card  boxea  and  cataloguing  tfh^ffm^ 
Gas  stoves 
Irons,  aooording  to  style  and  weight 

Electric  irons;,  i  lb.,  nidEd 

Electric  irons,  6  lb.,  nickd 

Electric  irons,  12  lb.,  nidcd 
Wnan: 

Hand«miiTon 

Triple  f dding  waO-minon  (miDineiy  purpose) 

Triple  fdding  dressmaking-mirTor 

Flat  wall-mirrors,  oak  frames 
Machines: 

Sngle  thread  and  double  thread 

With  motor  attadunent 
Pedestals  (for  fitting) 
linking  madiine 
Plaiting  madune 
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Bdlen  (ptper) 

Jumbo  roUen,  stand 

Drafting-iMiper 
Bug  (far  office  use) 
Rattan  couch 
Stools,  24^.  cane-aeat: 

24-in.  wooden-seat 
Screensy  triple-folding 
SeatingH,  daagoom 
Sldrt4naikers 
Sleeve  f onus  (per  set  2) 


Strai^t  cutting 
f  Straii^t  shears 

Buttonhole 
Tables: 

For  conference  purposes 

Iioningy  ready  made 

Ironing,  made  to  order  with  wood  top,  4X2  ft 

Kitchen  tables,  6  ft. 

Folding  sewing  tables 

Drafting  tables  made  to  order :  7  ft  long  by  3  ft  wide  by  2  ft  8  in.  hii^ 
whitewood  top,  oak  base 

Drafting  tables,  removable  tops  and  horses  for  support 

Sewing  tables,  made  to  order,  oak,  6  ft  long  by  2  ft  4  in.  hi|^ 
Tape  measures,  reversible 
iWing  wheels 
Thimbles,  German  silver 
Wire-cutters,  side  cutting 
Waist  and  ooatJiangers 
Yardsticks 


In  selecting  equipment  for  the  teaching  of  teztOes  and  clothings 
it  b  necessary  to  consider  very  carefully  the  storage  facilities  as 
well  as  the  arrangement  of  tables,  cabinets,  etc.,  in  order  to  make 
the  most  of  the  available  space.  A  very  careful  list  should  be 
made  of  those  articles  which  are  essential  to  successful  work  in 
the  type  of  work  to  be  presented. 
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EQUIPMENT  FOR  UNIT  KITCHENS 

(Quoted  from  Cooking  in  ike  Vooationd  School  at  Training  for  Home^ 
making.  By  Iris  Prouty  Ol^eaiy.  United  States  Bureau  <rf  Education, 
Bulletin  1915,  No.  1.    Whole  Number  625.) 

1.  Equifmknt  fob  Common  Ubb  bxtwsin  tbb  Tbbsb  Eitchenb 

1  lefngeratur 

1  refrigerator  pan,  galvaniied  mm,  laige  siie 

1  dothcsKne 

1  wheeled  taUe 

2.  Stobxboom  EammzNT  pob  Common  Ubb 

12  drip  pans,  17X12  in. 

6  pudding  dishes,  Guerns^  wave,  9}  in.  outside  measure 

6  pudding  dishes,  Guernsey  ware,  10}  in.  outside  measure 

12  crocks,  with  covers,  4  gal. 

6  crocks,  with  covers,  2  gal. 

1  teapot,  earthenware,  2  qt. 

150  casseroles,  red  day,  7  os.,  without  covers,  4  in.  outside 

50  ramekins,  Guernsey,  white  inside 

24  custard  cups,  Guernsey,  white  inside 

6  casseroles,  Guernsey,  round,  with  cover,  12  in.  outside.  No.  10 

3  casseroles,  Guernsey,  round,  with  cover,  9  in.  outside.  No.  69 

1  set  measures,  1, 2, 4, 8  qt, }  bu.,  bound,  varnished,  and  sealed 

1  double  roasting  pan 

1  North  Pole  ice-cream  freeser 

1  White  Mountain  ice-cream  freeier 

1  Alaska  ice-cream  freeeer 

1  bread  cutter 

2  cake  closets,  white  japanned,  3  shelves 
2  bread  boxes,  white  japanned 

1  bread  mixer,  8  loaves 

1  hammer,  8  os. 

14  dos.  glass  cups,  plain,  with  handle 

1  coffee  pot,  copper  bottom 

1  stepladder,  4  stQMi 
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3«  EomncBiT  fOE  Qm  Khvuhjui  op  tbe  Tbbxm  Kivuhub 

Igas  stove 

1  nnkt  Alberine  stone^  with  bide  and  CKp,  36X22  ul,  UnoeU  and  oonneo- 

1  table,  pine,  6X29  in.,  with  dnwor 
4  factory  stools,  24  in. 

Imophandle 

1  towd  rads,  5  arms 

1  set  flour  budgets,  3  in  a  set 

4  pastry  boards,  20x30  in.,  deated  ends 

1  chopping  bowl,  12  in.,  round,  oiled 

1  chopping  bowl,  14  in.,  round,  oiled 

1  rolling  pin,  10X1)  in.,  revolving  handles 

6  dou^mut  cutters 

1  ham  board,  10X14  in. 

1  dish  radE,  folding 

1  vegetable  brush,  1)  in.,  twine4xrand 

1  scrub  brush,  solid  bade 

1  potato  masher 

1  cake  spoon,  12  in.,  slit  bowl 

2  cake  qioQns,  12  m.,  solid  bowl 

iirofiiS0fe 

1  fry  pan.  No.  7  aie 

1  fry  pan.  No.  8  siie 

1  griddle,  medium  siae,  with  side  handle,  Na  8 

1  frying  kettle,  with  basket 

Bartkenware 

8  nests  of  bowk,  5  in  a  nest  (brown  and  white),  Guensey 
1  platter,  12  in.,  white  ware 

1  platter,  18  in.,  white  ware 

2  pitchers,  Portland  style,  2)  qt 

Gloit 

12  measuring  cups,  thttds  and  quarters 
4  lemon  squeeaersy  lipped  trays,  No.  3 
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2  ^MB  idfing  inns,  12X3  in. 
2  jugs,  1  gaL 

8  jan  with  flat  screw  tops,  1  qt 
8  jan  with  flat  screw  tops,  1  pt 
1  butter  jar,  flat  top,  medium 

Ciilbrf 

6  spatulasi  6  in.  riveted  in  handle 

8  case  knives,  medium 

8  forks,  3-prong,  medium 

6  vegetable  knives,  riveted  handle 

6  vegetable  knives,  ferrule  driven  in  handle 

1  oentei^-cut  bread  knife 

1  butcher  knife,  6  in. 

1  bread  knife,  8  in. 

1  mincing  knife,  2  tangs  in  handle 

1  flesh  fork,  wooden  handle 

1  ioe  pidc,  6  in.  long 

4  knives.  Lasher  sQver 

4  forks.  Lasher  silver 

1  sted  f or  sharpemng 

BpooM 

2  sets  aluminum  measuring  spoons  i, }, ) 
1  aluminum  spoon,  13  in.  long 

1  aluminum  spoon,  16  in.  long 
12  teaspoons,  Lasher  silver 
8  tablespoons,  Lasher  silver 

Agate  or  Ena$nd  Warn 

1  teakettle,  seamless,  5  qt 
1  saucepan,  2  qt.,  lipped 
1  saucepan,  3  qt,  lipped 
1  saucepan,  4  qt.,  lipped 

3  enamel  covers  for  the  above 

1  rice  or  milk  boiler,  1  qt.,  with  enamd  cover 
1  rice  or  milk  boQer,  2  qt.,  with  enamel  cover 
1  rice  or  milk  boiler,  3  qt,  with  enamd  cover 
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1  rice  or  mOk  boiler,  4  qt.,  with  enamel  cover 

1  stove  pot,  14  qt.,  with  enamel  cover 

4  Berlin  kettles,  6  qt.,  with  enamel  cover 

2  pie  plates,  large,  11-ul  diameter,  1}  in.  deep 
12  pie  i^tes,  small,  94n.  diameter,  }  in.  deep 
1  wash  bold,  12-in.  diameter 

1  dishpan,  16Hn-  diameter,  5  in.  deep 

1  ladle  with  hooked  handle 

1  colander.  No.  2  stee 

1  coffee  pot,  4  qt.,  enamel  cover 

1  corner  sink  strainer 


TtmDan 

1  strainer,  4  in.,  with  rest  and  wooden  handle 

1  strainer,  fine,  6  in.  in  diameter 

1  strainer,  coarse,  6  in.  in  diameter 

1  soap  shaker,  large 

7  cake  coolers,  10X14  in. 

1  dish  drainer,  heavy  wire 

2  potato  ricers 

1  funnel,  large,  7  in. 
1  funnd,  small,  4|  in. 

1  flour  sifter 

6  bread  tins,  No.  1  sponge 

2  cake  pans,  No.  2  square  biscuit 
2  cake  pans,  No.  1  square  biscuit 
1  grater,  No.  2 

1  grater,  No.  2  (different  make) 

1  colander,  12  in. 

1  cake  turner,  square 

1  quart  measure,  graduated 

1  corer 

1  milk  bottle  opener 

12  biscuit  cutters,  4  each  of  sises  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3 

1  flkimmer  ladle 

1  wire  dishcloth 

2  sets  muffin  tins,  12  in  a  set 

1  angd-cake  tin,  tube,  removable  bottom 
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1  garbage  pail,  with  cover,  galvamzed  iron 

1  rubbish  can,  galvanized  iron 

1  scrub  pail,  12  qt.,  heavy,  galvaniied  iron 

1  twine  mop,  medium,  16  oz. 

1  broom 

1  can  opener,  with  corkscrew 

3  egg  beaters.  No.  1 

2  egg  beaters 

1  set  spice  boxes,  5  in  a  set,  white  enamel 

1  dustpan 

1  sanitary  dustpan 

1  dustpan  brush 

1  dustpan  brush  No.  3 

1  cream  whip,  1  qt. 

1  ice-cream  disher,  10  portions  to  quart 

1  food  chopper 

4  asbestos  mats,  round,  10  in.,  tin  bound 
4  asbestos  mats,  oval,  12  in.,  tin  bound 


SUGGESTED  LAUNDRY  EQUIPMENT  FOR  CLASS  OP  EIGHT 

I 
A.  Abticles  That  Abe  a  Usual  Past  of  a  School  Kitchisn  Equiphent 


(Quoted  from  EqutpmerU  for  Teaching  DomeiHo  Science,  ]    By  Hden 
iGnne.    Whitcomb  and  Barrows,  1911.) 

1  agate  soap  cooker 

1  agate  double  boiler  for  starch 

1  teakettle 

1  dishpan,  14  qt. 

1  yellow  earthenware  bowl,  1  qt. 

1  yellow  earthenware  bowl,  2*qt. 

1  ydlow  earthenware  bowl,  4  qt. 
8  yellow  earthenware  bowls,  1  pt. 

2  tin  measuring  cups,  )  pt. 
6  tablespoons 

6  teaspoons 
8  case  knives 
1  wooden  spoon 
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B.  NiCEseuLBT  Abticubb  lo  Ba  Pubchmdd 

1  large  fiber  tub 
12  small  fiber  tubs 
Ifiberpaa 

4  fiatirons,  7  lb. 
4  fiatiroDs,  6  lb. 
8  fiatirons,  5  lb. 
8  flatirons,  4  lb. 
8  Troy  polishers 

2  fiounoe  irons 
8  iron  stands 

8  iron  hdders  (asbestos) 

1  large  wringer,  "Umyoial'' 

2  small  wringers 
1  tin  dipper 

1  oval  dothes  basket 

1  oval  boiler 

6  benches  (4  ft.  long) 

8  skirt  boards  (with  folding  supports,  uncovered,  4|  ft  long) 

8  small  washboards  (f  usual  sise,  special  order) 

2  dotheshorses,  4  ft  high,  fourfold 
1  fringe  brush 

3  soft  brushes 

3  whisk  brooms  (sprinklers) 
100  ft  dothesHne 
Clothes  pins 

Sslety  and  toilet  pins 

1  yd.  white  fiannd 

10  yd.  dieesedoth 

Skirt  board  covers,  10  yd.  unbleached  cotton 

4  yd.  cotton  f dting  (54  in.  wide) 

• 
As  a  means  of  lessening  expense  in  the  purchase  of  equipmeat, 

it  is  possible  to  reduce  or  increase  this  list  of  artides  for  use  in 

teaching  laundering.    Care  should  be  taken  to  select  utensila 

which  are  of  durable  quality  And  of  practical  sise  for  home  va6. 
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SUGGESTED  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TEACHING  TABLE  SERVICE 

(Quoted  from  Eqidipfmeni  for  Teaching  Ihmettio  Sewnce,    Qy  Helen 
Eime.    Whitoomb  and  Barrowsy  1911.) 


II^TSBUL 


Table  felt 

Dining-foom  table  and  chairs 

oak 

Stabledoths 

linen 

2doi.napkm8 

linen 

1  doc.  doilies 

linen 

1  doa.  boiHa  (for  cereal) 

small 

china 

1  doa.  caps  and  saucers 

tea 

duna 

1  doa.  cups  and  saucers 

after  dinner  coffee 

ciiina 

1  doa.  dinner  plates 

china 

1  doa.  soup  plates 

china 

1  doB.  tea  plates 

<*lllTI^ 

1  bread  plate 

duna 

2  covered  vegetable  dishes 

medium 

<*lllTI^ 

2  uncovered  vegetable  dishes 

medium 

<*lllTI^ 

1  platter 

large 

china 

1  platter 

medium 

china 

1  platter 

small 

china 

Isaladdish 

medium 

fliiiiil 

1  doa.  sauce  dishes 

medium 

fjMwil 

1  teapot 

medium 

fjMwil 

1  cream  pitdier 

medium 

fKiwil 

1  sugar  bowl 

medium 

diina 

1  fruit  dish 

mediimi 

^ass 

1  doa.  salt  shakers 

small 

l^assy  silver  top 

|doa.  pepper  shakers 

small 

l^assy  sQver  top 

2  doa.  teaspoons 

silver  plated 

1  doa.  dessert  spoons 

alverpUted 

i  doa.  tablespoons 

silver  plated 

1)  doa.  knives 

silver  plated 

1|  doa.  forks 

silver  plated 

1  doa.  tumblers 

glass  . 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  STUDY  AND  REVIEW 

1.  Draw  the  floor  plans  and  indicate  the  stationary  equipment  of  a  de- 
partment of  Home  Economics,  such  as  you  would  choose  to  establish,  in  a 
general  high  school  of  500  students. 

2.  Suggest  various  ways  of  introducing  the  home  environment  into  the 
school  laboratory. 

3.  Plan  the  simplest  equipment  which  you  would  consider  effective  for 
t^iM*Viing  food  preparation  to  the  children,  in  a  settlement  or  one-room  rural 
school,  classes  of  ten.    Determine  cost 

4.  Develop  more  fully  than  the  chapter  does  the  laundry  equipment 
necessary  for  effective  work  in  laundering  in  the  elementary  school,  t6  be 
carried  on  in  the  food,  or  clothing  laboratory. 

5.  \mt  a  home  economics  department  and  criticise  the  equipment  from 
the  standpoint  of : 

(a)  Adaptation  to  needs  of  dasaes. 

(6)  Convenience  and  economy  of  time  and  effort 

(e)  Hygiene. 

(d)  Attractiveness. 

REFERENCES  FOR  COLLATERAL  READINGS 

Equipment  for  Teaching  Domestic  Sdenoe.    Kinne. 

Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education.    Cool^. 

Household  Arts  Teachers  Manual  and  Course  of  Study  tor  Grades  7-10, 

inclusive.    Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.    Bulletin  of  Board  of 

Education  1916,  No.  29,  whole  No.  78. 
Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Housdiold  Arts  for  the  7th  and  8th  Grades, 

Sp^er  School,  1914^1915. 
The  ^jny  Schiissler  Apartment.    Teachers  College  Record.    Januaiy  and 

March,  1915. 
Laundering.    Balderston. 
Housewifery.    Balderston. 
H(xne  and  Community  Hygiene.    Broadhurst 
Education  for  the  Home.   Andrews.    Part  I.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 

Bulletin  1914,  No.  36,  whole  No.  610. 
Cooking  in  the  Vocational  School  as  Training  for  Home  Making.    Iria 

Prouty  OTiCary.    U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  1915,  Na 

1,  whole  No.  625. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

LITBRATURB 

I.    Available  literatuie  in  Home  Economics. 

A.  The  importance  of  learning  how  to  uae  it  correctly, 
n.    The  division  of  the  bibliography. 

A.  General  references. 

B.  Subject  matter  references. 

C.  Textbooks  in  Home  Economics  for  use  in  elementary  and 

secondary  schools. 

D.  Government  and  state  publications^  magaaines,  association 

journals,  etc. 

Ayailable  literature  in  Home  Economics.  —  Each  year  brings  a 
wealth  of  new  reference  and  textbook  material^  and  all  students 
in  training  as  teachers  of  Home  Economics  as  well  as  graduates 
should  keep  in  touch  with  the  various  sources  and  kinds  of  litera- 
ture. A  graduate  of  a  certain  normal  school  of  Home  Economics 
returned  for  a  visit  to  her  Alma  Mater.  She  was  most  enthusiastic 
about  her  work  and  success  in  the  teaching  field,  but  naively  re- 
marked that  her  college  notebooks  were  so  helpful  and  dear  that 
she  hadn't  had  to  use  any  books  since  she  left  college. 

The  importance  of  learning  how  to  uae  books.  —  The  use  of  either 
reference  or  text  cannot  be  overemphasized  in  the  training  of 
teachers  of  Home  Economics,  and  the  necessity  for  using  them  while 
teaching  the  various  subjects  is  equaUy  important. 

Not  long  ago  a  teacher  traveled  dear  across  the  continent  in 
order  to  make  a  modd  book  of  stitches  on  samplers.  She  had  lost 
hers  in  the  San  Frandsco  fire  and  did  not  know  how  to  teach  with- 
out it  or  to  get  the  information  which  had  been  demolished  by  the 
earth's  upheaval.  She  was  also  totally  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
stitches  for  stitches'  sake  had  long  ago  ceased  to  be  good  pedagogy 
in  this  fidd. 

2b  417 
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liodem  method  enoourages  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  Eteratoie 
that  oontribute  to  the  better  or  broader  understanding  of  a  subject 
It  is  always  satisfying  to  have  recourse  to  more  than  a  textbook 
offers,  and  especially  so,  when  the  source  of  information  is  as  re- 
liable as  may  be  found. 

Home  Economics  is  especially  favored  in  the  help  that  the  Federal 
and  the  various  state  governments  have  contributed  to  its  fitera- 
turci  and  is  indebted  to  many  universities  and  colleges  for  «  more 
intensive  treatment  of  many  subjects  than  any  textbook  can  allow. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  publications  of  this  type  be  accessible  to 
the  high  school  student  and  that  she  be  encouraged  to  make  use  of 
them.  The  addresses  of  all  high  sdioob  should  be  on  the  govern* 
ment  mailing  lists  so  that  the  publications  that  deal  with  home 
economics  subjects  may  be  obtained. 

The  literature  distributed  by  the  agricultural  extension  depart- 
ments frequently  gives  valuable  information  for  home  economics 
students,  and  while  it  is  designed  to  give  information  for  a  given 
locality,  much  of  it  is  applicable  to  other  places  as  well.  Upon 
request  this  literature  is  very  freely  distributed  for  school  purposes* 

Other  publications,  such  as  technical  journals  and  magarines 
devoted  to  special  subjects,  will  be  of  great  help  and  interest  to 
students  and  should  be  found  on  reference  shelves  or  reading  table* 

The  field  of  journalism  is  proving  ever  more  attractive  to  ex« 
perts  in  the  field  of  Home  Economics  and  much  that  is  of  value 
mi^  be  found  in  daily  papers.  One  must  be  able  to  exercise  good 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  all  popular  articles,  but  it  is  well  to 
have  students  become  interested  in  reading  and  collecting  litera- 
ture which  may  bexxwted  and  later  filed  for  reference.  Valuable 
contributions  are  continuaUy  being  made  to  the  subject  of  Home 
Economics,  and  as  these  appear  in  pamphlet,  magazine,  or  newspaper 
form  they  should  be  utilized  as  a  valuable  part  of  home  economics 
literature. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  number  of  satisfactory  textbooks 
for  home  economics  t4*iiching  has  rapidly  increased,  whereas  in 
former  years  the  trained  teacher  was  forced  to  depend  upon  various 
sources  for  dass  reference  reading,  and  her  own  training  almost 
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«Dtiiely  far  the  power  to  organize  and  present  it*  To-day  there 
are  many  up-to-date  textbooks.  The  modem  task  lies  in  selecting 
a  textbook  that  presents  the  material  in  home  econoinics  studies 
which  is  best  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupik,  to  the  type  of  work 
to  be  taught,  and  to  the  home  and  conmiunity  interests.  Even 
with  the  best  of  textbooks,  however,  the  teacher  must  exocise 
individuality  and  versatility  in  the  adaptation  of  the  textbook  to 
the  needs  of  her  pupils,  and  she  must  adjust  the  sequence  of  her 
course  and  regulate  the  emphasis  in  the  text  to  meet  their  demands. 
There  are  two  main  dasses  of  textbooks  available,  namely : 

(1)  Textbooks  which  give  specific  subject  matter  in  relation 
to  the  various  topics  discussed. 

(2)  Textbooks  which  serve  as  guides  to  the  teacher  and  stimulus 
to  the  pupils  in  the  method  of  procedure,  in  addition  io  presenting 
the  subject  matter  of  Home  Economics  in  its  numerous  phases. 

A  reliable  book  of  recipes  is  satisfactory  as  a  textbook  in  food 
preparation  under  certain  conditions.  It  provides  the  girl  with 
a  book  which  is  valuable  for  present  home  use  for  herself  and  her 
mother,  thus  establishing  a  sympathetic  understanding  between 
them;  and,  in  later  years,  will  be  even  more  helpful  to  the  girl 
because  of  her  familiarity  with  it  and  the  scientific  principles  upon 
which  the  recipes  are  based.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a  means  of 
diminating  extensive  notebook  work  in  the  copying  of  recipes, 
which  is  poor  pedagogy.  However,  unless  the  recipe  book  is  used 
by  a  teacher  with  broad  vision  and  a  full  appreciation  of  the  scope 
of  her  subject,  the  course  as  presented  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
decidedly  limited  in  its  scope. 

A  similar  statement  might  be  made  concerning  a  book  which  gives 
the  details  of  manipulation  in  sewing.  The  teacher's  training  must 
be  such  as  to  give  her  the  ability  to  utilise  such  a  text  as  a  nudeus 
for  a  course,  or  as  a  text  for  a  part  of  a  more  comprehensive  course. 

Similar  to  the  type  of  book  described  are  the  textbooks  which 
give  in  dear,  concise  form  the  prindples  involved  in  sewing,  cook- 
ing, and  deaning  processes,  with  practical  applications  of  these 
processes.  Althou^  usually  dependable  in  point  of  sdence  and 
accural^  of  statement,  they  must  serve  as  a  tool  only  in  the  hands 
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of  a  versatile  teacher,  and  must  be  interpreted  in  rdation  to  tbe 
local  conditions. 

The  textbook  which  more  closely  meets  the  needs  of  modem 
educational  principles  is  that  one  which  combines  thedear,  interest- 
ing statement  of  subject  matter  covering  the  recognized  content 
of  Home  Economics,  with  suggested  methods  of  presenting  the 
subject  discussed  and  interesting  problems,  queries,  experiments, 
eta,  introduced  at  psychological  points  in  the  text  As  the  re- 
viewer of  a  recent  textbook  puts  it,  "  There  is  a  familiarity  tiiat 
loses  nothing  of  conventionality,  which  is  high  art  with  pen  or 
voice.  There  is  a  descent  to  minutest  detail  without  dropping  the 
dignity  of  science,  which  is  even  a  rarer  art''  Such  a  book  is  very 
valuable  in  the  hands  of  the  teacher  with  limited  training;  and, 
furthermore,  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  course  presented  by 
the  well-trained,  experienced  teacher  who  will  use  it  as  an  aid  but 
not  as  a  guide  in  h^  course,  excepting  in  so  far  as  she  believes  it 
to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  her  pupils.  This  modem  textbook 
when  properly  used  will  dignify  and  strengthen  the  work  in  home 
economics  teaching,  and  should  be  indispensable  to  the  up-to-date 
teacher  of  home  economics  studies. 

The  division  of  the  bibliography.  —  For  the  sake  of  easy  classifi- 
cation and  perusal  the  bibliography  in  this  chapter  has  been  divided 
into  four  sections : 

A.  General  references. 

B.  Subject  matter  references. 

C.  Textbooks  in  Home  Economics  for  use  in  elementary  and 

secondary  schools. 

D.  Government  and  state  publications,  magazines,  association 

joumalsy  etc 

GENERAL  REFERENCES 

« 

(1)  Modem  Educational  Aims  and  Ideals 

Hie  Meaning  of  Education.    Butler.    Scribner.    1915.    S1.50. 
Educational  Situation.    Dewey.    University  of  Chicago  Press.    $.50. 
SdioolandSodely.    Dewey.    Umversity  of  Chicago  Press.    1915.    tl.00. 
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Child  and  Curriculum.    Dew^.    Uniyeraity  of  Chicago  Ftaa.    1908. 

$.25. 
Schools  of  To>morrow.    Dewey.    Dutton.    1917.    $1.50. 
Democnu^  and  Education.    Dewey.    MacmiUan.    1916.    $1.40. 
Industrial  Education.    Russell  and  Bonser.    Columbia  Uniyenity  Ftaa. 

1912.  $.30. 

A  Modem  School.    Hanus.    MacmiUan.    1904.    $1.25. 

Educational  Aims  and  Educational  Values.    Hanus.    MacmiUan.    1899. 

$1.00. 
Educational  Reform.    EUot    Century.    1898.    $2.00. 
Changing  Conceptions  of  Education.     Cubberley.    .Houghton  MiflUn. 

1909.    $.40. 
Problems  c^  Educational  Readjustment.    Snedden.    Hou|^ton  MSfflin. 

1913.  $1.50. 

A  Modem  School.    Flezner.    PubUcation  of  General  Education  Board. 

New  York  City.    1916.    No  diarge. 
Changes  Needed  in  American  Secondary  Education.    Eliot.    Publication 

of  General  Education  Board.    New  York  City.    1916.    No  charge. 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education.    Edited  by  Paul  Monroe.    MacmiUan. 

1914.  $2.00. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education.     DeGarmo.     MacmiUan.      1913. 

3yols.    $1.25,  $1.00,  $1.00. 
Problems  of  Secondary  Education.    Snedden.    Houghton  Mifflin.    1917. 

$1.50. 
The  Elements  of  Practical  Arts  for  General  Education.  Bigelow.  Teadien 

CoUege  Record.    Noyember,  1915. 
The  Education  of  To-mcMrrow.     Weds.     Sturgis  and  Walton.      1916. 

$1.25. 
The  American  High  School.    Brown.    MacmiUan.    1910.    $1.40. 
The  High  School.    Frank  Smith.    Sturgis  and  Walton.    1916.    $2.00. 
Democracy's  High  School.    Lewis.    Houghton  Mifflin.     1914.    $.60. 
The  High  School.    Stout.    Heath.    1914.    $1.50. 
The  American  Secondary  School.    Sachs.    MacmiUan.    1912.    $1.10. 
Democratizing  Secondary  Education  by  the  6-3-^  Plan.    Bonser.    Edu- 
cational Administration  and  Supendsion.    Noyember,  1915. 
A  School  Master  of  the  Great  City.    PatrL    MacmUlan.    1917.    $1.25. 
The  Junior  High  School.    Journal  of  Educational  Administration  and 

Supervision.    September,  1916.    Special  number  deyoted  to  problems 

of  the  Junior  High  School. 
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R^Kirt  of  the  CoiniDittee  on  the  Junior  High  SdiooL    Maaaadmaetts  lE^ 
Sdiool  Maaten  Qub.    March,  1917.    Published  by  Heath.     Beaton. 
Schod  Review. 
Rolnnaon,  E.  V.  D.    Reorganization  of  the  Grades  and  the  Hig)!  School 

20:603-688.    December,  1912. 
Judd,  C.  H.    The  Junior  High  Schod.    33 :  25-33.    Januaiy,  1915. 
Weet,  H.  S.    A  Junior  High  School.    24 :  14^-151. 
Jadd,C.  H.    The  Junior  Ifigh  Schod.    24:249-360. 
Elementary  School  Journal. 
The  Woric  of  the  Intermediate  Schools  at  Los  Angeles.    15 :  361-377. 
Horn,  P.  W.    The  Junior  High  Schod.  in  Houston,  Texas.    16 :  91-95. 
Study  of  the  Junior  Ifigh  School  Project    Joseph  Abelson.    Education. 
September,  1916. 
Ayres.    The  Organization  of  Intermediate  or  Junior  High  Sdiods. 

Springfield  Survey.    1914.    Russell  Sage  Foundation. 
Davis.    Subject  Matter  and  Administration  of  the  6-3^  Plan  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools.    Bulletin  No.  9.    1915.    University  of  Michigan. 
Briggs,  T.  H.    Secondary  Education  Report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education.    Vol.  1.    Chap.  VI.    1914. 
Bunker,  F.  F.    Reorganization  of  the  Public  School  System.    United 

States  Bulletin  No.  8.    1916. 
Davis,  C.  O.    Principles  and  Plans  for  Reorganizing  Secondary  Edu- 
cation.   In  Johnston's  "Hi|^  School  Educati<m,"  pp.  67-105.   Scrib- 
ner.    1912. 
New  Ideals  in  Rural  Schools.    Betts.    Houston  Mfflin.    Boston.    1913. 

S.60. 
Country  Life  and  Country  Schools.    Cam«y.    Row  Peterson.    1912. 

$1.25. 
Hie  Improvement  of  Rural  Schools.     Cubberly.     Houghton  Mifflin. 

Boston.    1912.    $.35. 
Rural  life  and  Education.      Cubberly.     Houghton  Mifflin.     Boatoii. 

1914.    $1.50. 
Hie  Country  School.    Seerley.    Scribner.    1913.    $1.00. 
Among  Country  Schools.    Kern.    Ginn.    Boston.    1906.    $1.50. 
The  American  Rural  School.    Foght.    Macmillan.    New  York.    1910. 

$1.25. 
Better  Rural  Schools.    Betts  and  Hall.    Bobbs-MerrilL    New  Yo^ 

1914.    $1.25. 
Tlie  Country  life  Movement    Bail^.    MnwnilliMi.    1916.    $1^. 
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TlieChalkoge  of  the  Country.    Fbke.    AaaodattifrtBB.   1916.    $.75. 
Chapters  in  Rural  PfogreaB,    Butterfield.    University  of  Chicago  Press. 

1908.    $1.00. 
Tlie  Work  of  the  Rural  Sdiool.    Eggleston  and  Bruire.    Harpers.    1913. 

$1.00. 

(S)  Oenoral  and  Special  Training  Method 

QenenU 

The  Method  of  the  Recitation.    MdSdurry.    Macmillan.    1908.    $.90. 
Elementary  Sdiod  Standards.    McMurry.    World  Book.    1913.    $1M. 
How  to  Teach.    Strayer  and  Norsworthy.    Macmillan.     1917.    $1.30. 
Elements  of  P^chology.    Thomdike.    A.  6.  Seiler.    New  York  City. 

1907.    $1.25. 
Principles  of  Teaching.    Thomdike.    A.  G.  Seiler.    New  Yoik  City. 

1906.    $1.25. 
Talk  to  Teachers  on  Payehology  and  Life's  Ideals.    James.    Holt.    1915. 

$1.50. 
Psychology.    Briefer  Course.    James.    American  Science  Series.    1915. 
A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process.    Strayer.    Macmillan.    1911. 

$1.25. 
Types  of  Teaching.    Earhart.    Houghton  Mifflin.    1915.    $1.25. 
Interest  and  Education.    DeGarmo.    Macmillan.    1902.    $1.00. 
The  Art  of  Questioning.    Fitch.    Bardeen.    1879.    $.25. 
The  Question  as  a  Measure  of  Efficiency  in  Instruction.   Stevens.   Teachers 

College.    1912.    $1.00. 
Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  School.    Parker.    Ginn.    1918.    $1J50. 
The  Learning  Process.    Colvin.    Macmillan.    1911.    $1J25. 
Classroom  Management,  Its  Principles  and  Technique.    Bagley.    Mac- 
millan.   1907.    $1.25. 
School  Management  and  School  Methods.    Baldwin.    Appleton.    1879. 

$1.50. 
How  We  Think.    Dewey.    Heath.    Boston.    1912.    $1.00. 
How  to  Study.    McMuny.    Houghton  Mifflin.    1909.    $1.25. 
How  to  Teach  the  Elementary  Subjects.    Rapeer.    Scribner.    1918.    $2.25. 
Introduction   to   High   School   Teaching.    Colvin.    Macmillan.    1917. 

$1.50. 

Method.    IQlpatridL    Teachers  College  Record.   SeptembcTt 

1918. 
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The  Edncsdve  FkooeaB.    Ba^i^.    Mucminan.    Sl^. 

Fta^ecta  in  the  FHmaiy  Grades.  Enckowiier.  Lippiiicott.   1919.  Sl^. 


Special  Teaekmg  Method 

Home  Eoanomics  Studies  in  Gnuies  Seven  to  Twdve.    Teachera  Coflege 

ReoonL    March,  May,  September,  1918. 
Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education.    Cool^.    Scribner.    New  York 

City.    1911.    $1.40.  H«  ^ 

Planning  the  Lesson  in  the  Preparation  of  Foods.    ^'l^nchelL    Artide  in 

Teadwrs  College  Record.    November,  1915. 
The  Place  of  Industries  in  Elementary  Education.    Dopp.    Umversity  of 

Chicago  Fress.    1909.    Sl.OO. 
Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Household  Arts  for  Speyer  SchooL    Grades 

Seven  and  Eight.    Bureau  of  Publications.    Teachers  College. 
Tentative  Course  of  Study  in  Household  Arts  for  P.  S.  43,  Manhattan. 

Grades  Seven  and  Eight.    Bureau  of  Publications.    Teachers  Cdl^e. 
The  Amy  Schtissler  Apartment.    Teadiers  College  Record.    January  and 

March,  1915. 
A  Year's  Work  in  Industrial  Arts  for  the  Third  Grade.    Bennett.    Bureau 

of  Publications.    Teachers  College.    New  York  City. 
A  Year's  Work  in  Industrial  Arts  for  the  Fifth  Grade.    Stilmar.    Bureau 

of  Publications.    Teachers  College.    New  York  City. 
Sp^er  School  Curriculum.    Bureau  of  Publications.    Teachers  Coll^;e. 

New  York  City.    $.50. 
Horace  Mann  Curriculum.    Bureau  of  Publications.    Teachers  College. 

New  York  City. 
Course  of  Study  and  Teachers  Manual  for  Grades  Seven  to  Ten.    Framing- 
ham  Normal.    Published  by  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education. 

Boston. 
School  Credit  for  Home  Work.    Alderman.    Houghton  Mi£Bin.    1915. 

SI  .00. 
Lake  Placid  Conference  Reports.    1899-1908.    Obtained  from  American 

Journal  of  Home  Economics,  1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Main- 
land. 
Clothing  and  Health.    Kinne  and  Cooley.    Macmillan.    1916.    $.05. 
Food  and  Health.    Kinne  and  Cooley.    Macmillan.    1916.    $.65. 
Home  and  the  Family.    Kinne  and  Cooley.    Macmillan.    1917.  $.85. 
How  Two  Hundred  Children  live  and  Learn.    Reeder.    Ruddph  Bex 
^      Charities  Publication  Committee.    1910.    $1.25. 
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The  Home  School.    Trowbridge.    Houghton  Mifflin.    1913.    S.60. 
The  Problem  and  Project  Method.    Teachers  College  Record.    September^ 
1918. 

(S)  Vocational  Bdocation 

Qmeral  R^erenee$ 

Vocational  Education.    Snedden.    Houghton  Mifflin.    1912.    $.40. 
The  Problem  of  Vocational  Education.    Snedden.     Houghton  Mifflin. 

1910.    $.35. 
Education  for  Efficiency.    Davenport.    Heath.    1914.    $1.00. 
Industrial  i  Education    with   Special    Reference    to    Academic    Ideals. 

Davenport    Heath.    1914.    $1.00. 
Beginnings  in  Industrial  Education.    Hanus.    Houghton  Mifflin.    1906. 

$1.00. 
The  Making  of  a  Girls' Trade  School.    Woolman.   Whitoomb  and  Banows. 

Boston.    1910.    $.50. 
Industrial  Education;  Its  Problems,  Methods,  and  Dangers.    Leake. 

Houghton  Mifflin.    1915.    $1.25. 
Examples  of  Industrial  Education.    Leavitt    Ginn.    1912.    $1.25. 
Prevocational  Education  in  Public  Schools.    Leavitt  and  Brown.    Hough- 
ton Mifflin.    1915.    $1.10. 
Publications  of  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education,  140  West  42. 

Street,  New  York  City. 
The  Worker  and  the  State.    Dean.    Century.    1912.    $1.50. 
Vocational  Secondary  Education.    Report  of  National  Educational  Asso- 
ciation Conmiission.    Published  by  United  States  Department  of 

Education.    1916.    Bulletin.    No.  21. 
Vocational  Surveys:    Minneapolis,  Indianapolis,  Richmond.    Published 

by  National  Society  for  Vocational  Education,  140  West  42  Street^ 

New  York  City. 
Readings  in  Vocational   Guidance.    Bloomfield.    Ginn.    1915.    $2.25. 
The  Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth.    Bloomfield.    Houston  Mifflin. 

1915.    $1.25. 
Education  for  Efficiency.    Davenport    Heath.    1914.    $1.00. 
Vocational  Psychology.    Hollingworth.    Appleton.    1916.    $2.00. 
Our  Schools  in  War  Time  and  After.    Dean.    Ginn.    1918.    $1.25. 
Cooking  in  the  Vocational  School.    OTicary.    United  States  Bureau  of 

Education  Bulletin. 
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Chooang  •  VocttdoiL    Pancxna.    Houg^toa  MiflUn.    1900.    $1.00. 

Hie  Vocftti<nialGiiidaooe  Movement.  Brewer.  M^wninii    1913.  $1.25. 

Women's  EducatJonal  and  Industrial  UmoiL    264  Boylston  Street,  Boston. 
Department  of  Beseardi. 
VoLI.    Vocations  for  the  IVained  Woman.    PartsI,n,IIL 
VoLin.    The  living  Wage  of  Women  Workers. 
Vol.  IV.    Dressmaking  as  a  Trade  for  Women. 
VoL  V.    MilKneiy  as  a  Trade  for  Women. 
And  other  volumes. 

Fatigue  and  Efficiency.  Gddmark.  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  190  East 
22  Street,  New  York  City.    1912.    S2.00. 

Vocation  Bureau  of  Boston.  6  Beacon  Sizeet.  Reports.  Bulletins. 
Vocations  for  Boston  Girls.    1911-1912. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association.  Occupations  for  Girls.  Sug- 
gestions for  Preparation  of  Vocational  Charts.  Miss  Helen  Hiomas. 
Training  Sdiool,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Publications  on  Vocational  Education  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation*  New 
York  City. 

Survey  of  Occupations  Open  to  Girls  of  Fifteen  to  Sixteen  Years. 
Boston  Giris'  Trade  Education  League.    Dodge.    1912. 

Publications  of  Qevdand  Foundation  Education  Survey  Committee.  1915- 
1916. 
May  be  obtained  from  Division  of  Education  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundar 
tion,  130  East  22  Street,  New  York  City.  Twenty-five  sections, 
many  on  vocational  subjects  such  as,  Wage-earning  and  Education; 
Girls  and  Boys  in  Commercial  Work;  The  Garment  Trades;  Depart- 
ment Store  Occupations,  etc 

Publications  of  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education.  Ouray  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bulletins :  Vocation  Series  1  to  14.  $.10  eadi.  Prepared  by  Appointment 
Bureau  of  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  204  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

(4)  The  Oixl;  Her  Opportnsitiea  for  Work  and  Otddeiice 

Youth,  Its  Education,  Bepmen,  and  Hygiene.    Hall.    Appleton.    1907. 

$1.50. 
Adolescence.    Hall.    Appleton.    1004.    $7.50. 
Hie  Education  of  Women.    Talbot    University  of  Chicago  Pken.    19ia 

$1.25. 
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Womoi  and  Social  Kogreas.    Nearing.    Macmillan.    1912.    IliSO. 

Wom«a  in  Industry .    ^bott    Appleton.    1910.    S2.00. 

Women  and  the  TVades.    Butler.     Charities  Publication  Committee. 

1909.    $1.50. 
Vocations  for  Girls.    Laselle  and  Wil^.    Houghton  MiflUn.    1913.    tM. 
Vocations  for  Girls.    Weaver.    Banes.    1913.    $.80. 
Profitable  Vocations  for  Girb.    Weaver.    Banes.    1915.    $.80. 
How  Women  Can  Earn  a  Living.    Candee.    Grossett.     1910.    $.75. 
Vocations  for  the  Tnined  Woquul    Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 

Union,  Bc^lston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.    Longman's.    1914.    $1.50. 
The  Woman  Who  Spends.    Richaidson.    Whitoomb  and  Barrows.    1910. 

$1.00. 
The  Girl  Who  Earns  Her  Own  Living.    Richardson.    1909.    $1.00. 
The  Economic  Function  of  Woman.    Devine.    Teachers  CoDege  Bulletin. 

Second  Series.    No.  3.    1910. 
The  Girl  of  To-morrow.    Andrews.    Teachers  College.    1911.    $.15. 
The  Business  of  Bdng  a  Woman.    Tarbell.    Macmillan.    1912.    $1J26. 
Woman  and  Labor.    Schreiner.    Stokes.    1911.    $1.25. 
The  High  School  Age.    King.    Bobbs-Merrill.    1914.    $1.00. 
The  Girl  in  her  "Teens."    Slattery.    S.S.ThnesCo.    1910.    $.50. 
Democracy's  High  School.     Lewis.     Chap.     lU.     Houghton  MiiBin. 

1914.    $.60. 
The  Of^  School.    Stout.    Chap.  VHI.    Heath.    1914.    $1.50. 
The  American  High  School    Brown.    Chaps.  VIII  and  XL    Macmillan. 

1909.    $1.40. 
The  Child  as  a  Member  of  Sode^.    Teadiers  College  Record.    November, 

1915. 
Making  Both  Ends  Meet    Clark  and  Wyatt    Macmillan.    1911.    tlM. 
The  Vocational  Guidance  of  Youth.    Bloomfield.    Hou|^ton  ICiHin. 

1911.    $.60. 
Vocational  and  Moral  Guidance.    Davis.    (Hnn.    1914.    $1J25. 
Vocational  Guidance.    Pepper.    Rand  McNally.    $1.25. 
The  Training  of  the  Girl.    McKeever.    Macmillan.    1914.    $liX). 
Farm  Boys  and  Girls.    McKeever.    Macmillan.    1912.    $1.50. 
Girls  and  Education.    Briggs.    Houghton  Mifflin.    1911.    $1.00. 
Opportunities   in   Occupations   Other   than   Teaching.    Intercollegiate 

Bureau  of  Occupations.    New  York.    1915.    $.05. 
Sstorical  Outline  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Movement  in  Americm.    imiiQO. 
.      Y.W.C.A.    1906.    $1.25. 
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Vocations  for  the  Trained  Woman.    Women's  Educational  and  Induatrial 

Union.    Boston.    1914. 
The  Making  of  a  Girb' Trade  School.   Woolman.   Whitoomb  and  Barrows. 

1909.    1.60. 
The  American  Comitry  Girl.    Crow.    Stokes.    1915.    $1.50. 
Handbook  for  Girl  Scouts.    How  Girb  Can  Help  Their  Coimtry,  adapted 

from  Baden-Powell's  handbook,  527  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Tlie  Book  of  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.    Doran.    t.25. 

(6)  History  and  Development  of  Home  Economics 

Education  for  the  Home.    Andrews.    Parts  I,  n«  HI,  IV.    Bureau  of 

Education.    Washington,  D.  C. 
History  of  Home  Economics  Movement.    Bevier  and  Usher.    Whitcomb 

and  Barrows.    Boston.    1906.    $.75. 
Cydopedia  of  Education.    Articles  on  Household  and  Industrial  Arts. 

Macmillan.    1915. 
Lake  Placid  Conference  Reports.    1899-1908. 
American  Journal  of  Home   Economics.    American   Home   Economics 

Association.     1909-1918.     1211  Cathedral  Street,  Baltimore,  Maiy- 

land. 
Syllabus  of  Home  Economics.    Published  by  American  Home  Economics 

Association,  Baltimore,  Maryland.    $.50. 
Principles  of  Secondary  Education.    Chap.  XVI.    Monroe.    Macmillan. 

1914.    S2.00. 
Vocational  Secondary  Education.    Bulletin  21,  1916.    Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Washington,  D.  C.    $.15. 
Household  Arts  Review.    Published  by  Household  Arts  Club.    Teachers 

College.    1906  to  1914. 

(6)  The  Teacher — Her  Responsibilitias 

Life  of  Alice  Freeman  Pahner.    Houghton  Mifflin.    1906.    $1.50. 

The  Teacher.    Pahner.    Houghton  Mifflin.    1908.    $1.50. 

life  of  Ellen  H.  Richards.     Hunt.     Whitcomb  and  Barrows.      1912. 

$1.50. 
Talks  on  Psychofegy  and  Life's  Ideals.    James.    Holt.    1913.    $1.00^ 
T^dks  to  Teachers.    James.    Holt    1899.    $1.50. 
The  Efficient  Life.    GuHdc.    Doubleday,  Page.    1907.    $1.20.' 
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The  Art  of  Bi^t  Living.    Richards.    Whitoomb  and  Binows.    1904. 

$.50. 
Life  of  Mary  LyoQ.    Gilchrist    HoughtoQ  lii£Bin.    1010.    $1.50. 


(7)  Bquipment 

Equipment  for  Teaching  DomeBtic  Science.     Snne.     Whitoomb  and 

Barrows.    1916.    $.75. 
Domestic  Art  in  Woman's  Education.    Cool<^.    Chap.  VI.     Scribner. 

New  York.    1911.    $1.40. 
He  Amy  Schfissler  Apartment    Teachers  College  Record.    January 

and  March,  1915. 
Rural  School  Houses.    Dressier.    Bulletin  of  United  States  Bureau  of 

Education. 
Consolidation  of  Rural  Schools.    Monohan.    Bulletin  of  the  United  States 

Bureau  of  Education.    1914.  ; 

The  Efficient  Kitchen.     Child.     McBride,  Nast.     New  York.      1914. 

$1.25. 
Country   life   and  the  Country  School.    Carney.     Appendix,  equip- 
ment   Row  Peterson.    1912.    $1.25. 
Cooking  in  the  Vocational  School.    CyLeary.    Bulletin  of  United  States 

Bureau  of  Education.    1915. 

n.    SUBJECT  MATTER  REFERENCES 

(1)  Cookery  and  Table  Service 

Home  Sdenoe   Code   Book.    Uncdn   and   Barrows.    Whitoomb   and 

Barrows.    1908.    $1.00. 
Boston   Cooldng-School  Cook  Book.    Farmer.    Little,   Brown.    1916. 

$2.00. 
A  New  Book  of  Cookeiy.    Farmer.    Little,  Brown.    1915.    $1.75. 
Boston  Cook  Boc^.    Lincoln.    Little,  Brown.    1904.    $2.00. 
Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Cookery.    Williams  and  Fisher. 

Macmillan.    1916.    $1.00.  } 

Lessons  in  Cookery  through  the  Preparation  of  Meals.    American  School 

of  Home  Economics.    Chicago.    1912.    $2.00. 
The  Up-to-Date  Waitress.    Hill.    Little,  Brown.    1914.    $1.50. 
Tie  l^pert  Waitress.    Springsteed.    Harpers.    1912.    $1.00. 
Fhu^tical  Cooking  and  Serving,    mil.    Doubleday,  Page.    1912.    $1.80. 
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How  to  Cook  and  Why.    Condit  and  Long.    Harpers.    1914    $1.00. 
Recipes  for  Fifty.    Frances  Smith.    Whitocmib  and  Barrows.    1913. 

S1.50. 
Table  Service.    Allen.    little,  Brown.    1915.    $1.25. 
Simple  Dbections  for  Waitress.   Wadhams.   Longmans.   1916.  $.50eadi« 
Principles  of  Cooking.    Conley.    American  Book.    1914.    $.52. 
Basic  Principles  of  Domestic  Sdenoe.    Ftkk.    Munde  Normal  Institate. 

1916.  $1.15. 

Selection  and  Pwparation  of  Food.  Bevier  and  Van  Meter.  Whitoomb 
and  Barrows.    1915.    $.75. 

Cooking  for  Two.    ffiH    Little,  Brown.    1909.    $1.50. 

Fiidess  Code  Book.    Mitchell    Doubleday,  Page.    1909.    $1.25. 

Proper  Feeding  of  the  Family.  Gibbs.  New  York  Assodation  for  Improv- 
ing Condition  of  Poor.    191L    $.25. 

Mrs.  Borer's  New  Cook  Book.    Borer.    Arnold.    1903.    $2.00. 

What  to  Have  for  Dinner.    Farmer.    Dodge.    1905.    $1.50. 

What  to  have  for  Luncheon.    Lincoln.    Dodge.    1904.    $1.25. 

Foods  and  Cookery.  Mattison  and  Newlands.  Macmillan.  1916. 
$1.50. 

How  to  Cook  tor  Sick  and  Convalescent.  Sachse.  lippincott  1910. 
$1.25. 

Tie  Science  of  Home-making.    Pine.    Scott,  Forsman.    1915.    $.90. 

Everyday  Foods  in  War  lime.    Rose.    Macmillan.    1918.    $.80. 

One  Hundred  Portion  War  Time  Recipes.  Nettleton.  lippincott.  1918. 
$1.00. 

Food  and  the  War.  United  States  Food  Administration.  Hoogjitan 
MiflUn.    $.80. 

(2)  Cle«ninc»  Hygiene,  and  Sanitation 

Chemistry  of  Cooking  and  Cleaning.    Richards  and  Elliott    Wlutoomb 

and  Barrows.    1907.    $1.00. 
Home  Economics.    Parloa.    Century.    1910.    $1.50. 
Cost  of  Cleanness.    Richards.    John  Wil^  and  Sons.    1908.    $1.00. 
House  Sanitation.      Talbot.     Whitcomb  and  Barrows.     New  edition, 

1917.  $.80. 

Dust  and  Its  Dangers.    P^udden.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    1910.    $1.0a 
Bacteria,  Yeasts,  and  Molds  in  the  Home.    Conn.    Ginn.    1917.    $1.00. 
Rural  Hygiene.    Ogden.    Macmillan.    1911.    $1.50. 
Stony  ol  Genn  Life.    Conn.    Appleton.    1914.    $.50^ 
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Pkindpbs  of  Hygiene.    Bergey.    Saunders.    1918.    S3.IK). 

Chapter  in  F^e's  "Personal  Hygiene''  on  "Domestic  Hygjene.*'    Bergey. 

Saunders.    1912.    S1.50.  £_ 

The  House  Fly,  Disease  Carrier.    Howard.    Stokes.    1911.    fl-OO. 
Fueb  of  the  Household.    White.    Whitcomb  and  Barrows.    1911.    175. 
Qvics  and  Health.    Allen.    Ginn.    1909.    $1.25. 
The  Housekeepers'  Handbook  of  Cleaning.    MacLeod.    Harpers.    1915. 

$1.15. 
Bulletins  on  Household  Pests.    Bureau  of  Entomology,  Washington,  D.  C. 

fiee. 
The  Care  of  a  House.    Clark.    Macfnillan.    1912.    $1.50. 
Houadiold  Bacteriology.    Elliott.    American  School  of  Home  Economics, 

1907.    $1.25. 
The  Sanitation  of  a  Country  House.    Bashore.    W3ey.    1905.    $1.00 
Sanitation  in  DaQy  Life.    Bichards.    Barrows.    1907.    $.60. 
Home  and  Community  Hygiene.    Broadhurst   Lippinoott.    1918.   $2.00. 
The  Healthful  Farmhouse.     Dodd.     Whitcomb  and  Barrows.j||1911. 

$.60. 

($)  Care  and  Feeding  of  Infanta  and  CUldrett 

(3ee  also  Nutrition) 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.    Hok.    Appleton.    1915.    $.75. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Infant  Feeding.    Chapin.    Wood.    1909.    $2.25. 

Practical  Motherhood.    Campbell.    Longmans.    1910.    $2.50. 

Care  of  the  Baby.    Griffith.    Saunders.    1915.    $1.50. 

The  Care  and  Feeding  of  Children.  Rose.  Cornell  Reading  Course.   1910. 

Food  for  Young  Children.    Hunt.    Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  717.    1916. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Feeding  of  Young  Children.    Rose.    Teachers  College  Bulletin.    Bureau 

of  Publications.    January  14, 1911.    $.10. 
The  Daily  Meals  of  School  Children.    Hunt.    Bulletin  United  States 

Bureau  of  Education.    1909.    No.  3.    $.10. 
Food  for  School  Boys  and  Girls.    Rose.    Teachers  College  Bulletin. 

Bureau  of  Publications.    February  14, 1914.    $.10. 
Feeding  the    Family.     Chaps.  V  and  X.     Rose.     Macmillan.     1917. 

$2.10. 
Care  of  Children  Series.    ChiUren's  Bureau,  Department  of  Labor 

Washmgton,  D.  C. 
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Sdiool  LoDdiet.  Hunt  Fanner's  BaDetin  Na  712,  Dinltod  State  De- 
partment of  Agncvltart. 

Annual  Reporto  of  the  Chikhen's  Bureau.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C. 

Sdiool  Feeding.    Bryant    Lippinoott    1913.    $1.50. 

The  Feeding  of  School  Children.    Buckley.    A.  Bell  and  Sons.    London. 

Standard  Dietary  for  an  Orphanage.  Jaffa.  Calif orma  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections.    1915. 

Dietary  Study  in  a  Children's  HosjMitaL  Bose  and  Jacobaon.  Teadiera 
College  Bulletin. 

Hie  Penny  Lunch.  Maury  and  Tachau.  Standard  Pkess.  Louisville, 
Kentucky.    1915.    $.50. 

Save  the  Babies.  Holt  and  Shaw.  American  Medical  Assodatiop. 
Chicago,  Illinois.    1915.    $.05  pamphlet 

Farmers'  Bulletins,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

(4)  Fooda:  Fonctionii  Sources,  Mantifmctore 

Air,  Water,  and  Food.    Woodman  and  Norton.    John  ^^ey  and  Sona. 

1914.    12.00. 
The  Book  of  Wheat    Dowdlinger.    Orange  Judd  and  Co.    1910.    $2.00. 
Cane  Sugar.    NoelDeerr.    Norman  Rodger.    1911.    td.80. 
The  Modem  Packing  House.    Wilder.    Nickerson.    1905.    $10.00. 
The  Milk  Question.    Bosenau.    Houston  Mifflin.    1912.    $2J25. 
Canning  and  Preserving.    Dudcwall.    VanOstrand.    1907.    $5.00. 
Cocoa  and  Chocolate.    Whymper.    Blakiston.    1911.    td.OO. 
The  Worid's  Commercial  Plroducts.    Freeman  and  Chandler.    Ginn. 

1911.    $3.00. 
Foods  and  Their  Adulterations.    Wiley.    P.  Blakiston.    1917.    $4.00. 
Human  Fbods  and  Their  Nutritive  Value.    Snyder.    Marmillan.     190S. 

$1.25. 
How  the  World  Is  Fed.    Carpenter.    American  Book.    1907.    $.60. 
Manual  of  PracticalHygiene.    Harrington.    Lea  Bros.    1914.    $5.00. 
Outlines  of  Industrial  Chemistry.    Tborp.    MacmiUan.    1916.    $a.7IL 
Government  Bulletins. 

F6od  Phxlucts.    Sherman.    Marmillan.    1914.    $2.40. 
F6od  Industries.      Vulte  and  VanderbUt      Chemical  Publiahiiig   Gd 

Baston,  Ptanaylvania.    New  Edition,  1916.    $2.0a  ^ 
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Handbook  of  Gmunefdal   Geography.    Chiahohn.    T^ngmnnft.    1911, 

tuo. 

Somoe,  Chemistry,  and  Use  of  Food  FhMlucts.    Bailey.    P.  BlaUston's. 

Philadelphia.    1914.    $1.60. 
BlOk  and  Its  PhMluda.    ^ing.    Maffmillan.    1913.    $1.60. 
Food,  What  It  Is  and  Does.    Gieer.    Ginn.    1915.    Sl.OO. 
Milk  and  Milk  Products  in  the  Home.    Nidcels.    Fanningdale.    1915. 

Published  by  author. 
How  We  Are  Fed.    Chamberlain.    Macmillan.    1903.    $.40. 
How  We  Are  Clothed.    Chamberlain.    Miiim»nUn     1904.    $.40. 
Food  Materials  and  Their  Adulterations.    Bidiards.    Whitcomb  and 

BaxTOWs.    1906.    $1.00. 
Drinking  Water  and  Ice.    Prudden.    Putnam.    $.75. 
Food  m  Health  and  Disease.    Davis.    Blakiston.    1912.    $3.50. 
The  Food  Problem.    Kellogg  and  Taylor.    Macmillan.    1917.    $1.25. 
The  World's  Food.    Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 


Social  Sdenoe.    1917.    $1.00. 

(6)  Hotuahold  Foroiahiiig 

The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers.    Esther  Singleton.    Doubleday,  Page. 

2  vols.    1913.    $1.50. 
The  Old  Furniture  Book.    Moore.    Stokes.    1903.    $2.15. 
Decorative  Styles  and  Periods.    Candee.    Stokes.    1906.    $2.50. 
The  Old  China  Book.    Moore.    Stokes.    1903.    $2.15. 
The  House  Dignified.    French.    Putnam.    1906.    $5.00. 
Planning  and  Furnishing  the  Home.    Quinn.    Harper.    1914    $1.00. 
The  Practical  Book  of  Period  Furniture.    McClure  and  Eberlein.    lippin- 

cott    $5.00. 
Fumiflhing  the  Home  of  Good  Taste.    Throop.    McBride,  Nast    1912. 

$2.00. 
^      Interior  Decoration  for  the  Small  Home.    Rolfe.    Macmillan.    1917. 

$1.25. 
Shelter  and  Clothing.    IQnne  and  Codey.    Macmillan.    1913.    $1.10. 
The  Home  and  the  Family.    Sonne  and  Cooley.    Macmillan.    1917. 

$.85. 
Furnishing  of  a  Modest  Home.    Danieb.    Atkinson.    1908.    $1.00. 
Principles  of  Home  Decoration.    Wheeler.    Doubleday,  Page.    1908* 

$1.80. 
Homes  and  Their  Decoration.    French.    Dodd.    1903.    $3^. 
2v 
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Chats  on  Old  Fundture.    Hayden.    Stidces.    1906. 

Art  and  Eoooomy  in  Home  Decoration.    Priestman.    John  Lane.    1012. 

$1.60. 
Oriental  Rugs.    Mimford.    Scribner.    1902.    $7.60. 
The  Practical  Book  of  Oriental  Rugs.    Lewis.    Lippinoott    1913.    $5.00. 
Oriental  Rug  Book.    Ripley.    Stokes.    1904.    td.OO. 
How  to  Ejuyw  Orieatal  Rugs.    Langton.    Appleton.    1904.    $2.00. 
Our  Homes  and  How  to  Beautify  TheoL    Jennings.    Harrison  and  Sons. 

London.    1902. 
nieory  and  Fjracdoe  of  Teaching  Art     Dow.     Teachers  Colkge.    New 

Yoric    1912.    $1.50. 
A  Color  Notation.    MunselL    George  H.  Ellis.    1916.    $1.25. 
Grammar  of  Ornament     Jones.    Comstock.    $18.00. 
History  of  Architecture.    Hamlin.    Longmans.    1895.    $2.00. 
Homes  in  City  and  Country.    Sturges  and  Others.    1893.    $2.00. 
The  Country  House.    Hooper.    Doubleday,  Page.    1913.    $1.50. 
Period  Furnishings.    Clifford  and  Lawton.    1915.    $5.00. 
Interior  Deccmttion.    Parsons.    Doubleday,  Page.    1915.    $3.00. 
Successful  Houses  and  How  to  Build  Them.    White.    Macmillan.    1912. 

$2.00. 
The  Healthful  Fann  Houae.    Dodd.    Whitoomb  and  Banows.    1911. 

$.60. 

(6)  Honaehold  Management 

Foods  and  Household  Management    IBSnne  and  Cooley.    MarmiBan. 

1913.    $1.10. 
The  Cost  of  Food.    Bkhards.    Wil^.    1913.    $1.00. 
The  Cost  of  Shelter.    Richards.    Wiley.    1905.    $1.00. 
The  Cost  of  Living.    Richards.    Wiley.    1905.    $1.00. 
Art  of  Right  Living.     Ridiards.     Whiteomb  and  Barrows.     Boston. 

1904.    $.50. 
The  Modem  Household.     Talbot  and  Breckenridge.     Whitoomb  and 

Barrows.    1913.    $1.00. 
Increasing  Home  Efficiency.    Bru^re.    Macmillan.    1912.    $1.50. 
How   to   Keep   the   Household  Accounts.    Haskins.    Harpers.    1903. 

$1.00. 
Domestic  Service.    Sahnon.    Macmillan.    1901.    $2.0a 
The  Efficient  Kitchen.    Child.    McBride,Nast    1914.    $1.25. 
Family  Bipense  Account    Brookman.    Heath.    1914.    $.60.  ' 
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Hotuehold  Econoimcs.    Campbell.    Putnam.    1007.    S1.50. 

Tbe  House.    Bevier.    American  Sdiool  Home  EeonomiCB*    1007.    $1.50. 

Household  Management.    TerrilL    American  Sdiod  Home  Economics. 

1010.    $1.60. 
Home  Economics.    Parloa.    Century.    1006.    $1.50. 
Textiles.    Woolman  and  McGowan.    Macmillan.    1013.    12.00. 
How  We  Are  Sheltered.    Chamberlain.    Macmillan.    1006.    $.40. 
Care  of  a  House.    Clark.    Macmillan.    1012.    $.50. 
The  Healthful  Farmhouse.    Dodd.   Whitcomb  and  Barrowa.    1011.    $.60. 
The  Fuels  of  the  Household.    White.    Whitoomb  and  Barrows.    1000. 

$.76. 
Housdceeping    Notes.     Elttredge.     Whitoomb    and    Barrows.     1011. 

$.80. 
Economics.    Fetter.    Century.    1015.    $1.75. 
Tie  Woman  Who  Spends.     Bertha  J.  Richardson.      Whitoomb  and 

Barrows.    1010.    $1.00. 
The  Economic  Function  of  Woman.    Devine.    Teachers  College  Bulletin. 

$.10. 
Home  Problems  from  a  New  Standpoint.      Hunt      Whitoomb  and 

Barrows.    Boston.    1006.    $1.00. 
The  Home  and  Its  Management.    IQttredge.    Century.    1017.    $1.50. 
A  SurviQr  of  Your  Household  Finances.    Andrews.    Teadiers  College 

Bulletin.    1014.    $.10. 
The  Business  erf  the  Household.    Taber.    lippincott    1018.    $2.00. 
A  Manual  of  Homemaking.      Van  Benssdaer,  Rose,  and   Camioii. 

MacmiUan.    1010.    $2.25. 

(7)  Home  Nuniiig 

Home  Nursing.    McDonald.    Macmillan.    1000.    $.80.  ^ 
Notes  on  Nurring.    Nightingale.    Appleton.    1011.    $.75. 
Primary  Nursing  Technique.    Mdsaac    Macmillan.    1007.    $1.25. 
Bed  Cross  Textbooks.    Elementary  Hygiene  and  Home  Care  of  the  Side 

Delano.    Blakiaton.    1013.    $1.00  and  $.50  (paper). 
First  Aid.    Lynch.    American  Red  Cross.    1017.    $.30  and  $.75. 
Disease  and  Its  Causes.    Councilman.    Holt.    1013.    $.50. 
Scientific  Features   of   Modem   Medicine.    Lee.    ColumUa  Leeturea. 

Lemdce.    1011.    $1.50. 
Health  and  Disease.    Mackenzie.    Holt.    1011.    $.75. 
Conquest  of  Nerves.    Courtenay.    ^•^'mffl^fi     1913.    $1^. 
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The  Health  Master.    Adams.    Houghton  Mifflin.    1913.    $1.35. 
Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene.    Rosenau.    Appleton.    1916.    I6.0Q. 
Practical  Motherhood.    Campbell.    Longmans.    1910.    S2.50. 
Studies  in  Invalid  Occupation.    Tracy.    Whitcomb  and  Barrows.    1910. 

$1.50. 
Occupations  for  Little  Fingers.   Sage  and  Cool^.   Scribner.    1905.   $1.00. 
Hygiene  of  the  Mind.    Clouston.    Dutton.    1907.    $2.50. 
Girl  and  Woman.    Latimer.    Appleton.    1913.    $1.50. 
Home^ygiene.    Ditman.    Duffield.    1912.    $1.50. 
Medical  Dictionaiy.    Black.    Macmillan.    1914.    $2.50. 
The  Invention  of  Disease.    Winslow.    Saunders.    1916.    $1.75. 
Layman's  Handbook  of  Medidne.    Cabot    Houston  Mifflin.    1916. 

$2.00. 
tactical  Nursing.    Maxwell  and  Pope.    Putnam.    1914.    $2.00. 
Home  Nursing.    Shaw.    Appleton.    1911.    $1.75. 
Cook  Bock  for  Nurses.    HilL    Whitcomb  and  Barrows.    1911.    $.75. 
Home  Care  of  the  Side.    Amy  Pope.    American  School  of  Home  Eco- 

ncmiics.    Chicago.    1912.    $2.00. 
Food  and  Cooking  for  the  Sick  and  Convalescent.    Fanner.   Little,  Brown. 

1912.    $1.60. 
A  Textbook  of  Home  Nursing.    Harrison.    Macmillan.    1918.    tlM, 

(8)  Laundering 

Laundering.     Balderston.     Published  by  author.     1224  Cherry  Street, 

Philaddphia.    1914.    $1.25. 
Laundry  Work  in  Theory  and  Practice.   Marsh.    Longmans.    1914.    $.75. 
A  Guide  to  Laundry  Work.  Chambers.  Boston  Cooking  Sdiod  Magasine 

Co.    1915.    $.75. 
Approved  Methods  of  Home  Laundering.    Mary  Vul.    I^octor  and 

Gamble  Booklet    1906.    Free. 
The  Sdenoe  of  Laundry  Work.    Rankin.     Bladde  and  Son  limited. 

1912.    $.50. 
Laundry  Work.    Shepard.    Webb  Publishing  Co.    1902.    $.70. 
The  Laundry.  Rose.  Cornell  Reading  Course.   1909.  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Free  to  residents  of  New  York  State. 
Dry  Cleaner,  Scourer,  and  Dyer.    Brannt    Baird.    1911.    $2.50. 
Simple  Directions  for  Laundress.    Wadham.    Longmans.    $.50. 
Methods  of  Textile  Chemistry.    Dannereth.    Wil^.    1908.    $24X1. 
Housewifely.    Balderston.    lippinoott    1919.    $2.00. 
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(9)  Notriiioii 
(See  also  Care  and  Feeding  of  Childien) 

Everyday  Foods  in  War  Time.    Rose.    Macmillan.    1918.    $1.00. 

Fundamental  Basis  of  Nutrition.    Luak.    YalePkess.    $.60. 

Nutritional  Physiology.    Stiles.    Saunders.    1918.    $1.50. 

Chemistiy  ol  Food  and  Nutrition.    Sherman.    Macmillan.    1918.    $2.00. 

Food  Products.    Sherman.    Macmillan.    1914.    $2.25. 

Feeding  the  Family.    Rose.    Macmillan.    1916.    $2.10. 

Laboratory  Handbook  for  Dietetics.    Rose.    Macmillan.    1912.    $1.10. 

The  Cost  of  Food.    Richards.    Wiley.    1913.    $1.00. 

Principles  of  Human  Nutrition.    Jordan.    Macmillan.    1912.    $1.75. 

Food  for  the  Worker.    Stem  and  Spitz.    Whitoomb  and  BanowB.    1917. 

$1.00. 
Dietetics  for  Nurses.      Friedenwald  and  Ruhrah.      Saunders.      1917. 

$1.50. 
Diet  in  Health  and  Disease.    Friedenwald  and  Ruhrah.    Saunders.    1913. 

$4.00.  I 

Dietary  Study  in  a  Children's  Hospital.    Rose.    Teachers  College.    1912. 

$.10. 
An  Adequate  Diet    Stiles.    Harvard  University  Piress.    1916.    $.50.      ' 
Food  and  Nutrition.    Bevier.    Whitoomb  and  Barrows.    1915.    $1.00. 
Foods  and  Household  Management.    Cnne  and  Cooley.    Macmillan. 

1914.    $1.10. 
Food  and  Health.    Sonne  and  Cooley.    Macmillan.    1916.    $.65. 
Food  Facts  for  the  Housewife.    Bureau  of  Publications.    Teachers  College* 

tm. 

Analysb  and  Cost  of  Ready  to  Serve  Foods.  Lusk  and  Gephart.  Ameri- 
can Medical  Assodadon.    Chicago.    Pamphlet.    1915.    $.10. 

Food  and  Cookery  [for  the  Side  and  Convalescent.  Fanner.  Ltttkf 
Brown.    1913.    $1.50. 

Lessons  in  the  Proper  Feeding  ol  the  Family.  Gibbs.  New  Yotk  Associa- 
tion for  Improving  Condition  of  the  Poor.  105  East  22  Street,  New 
Yoric.    $.25. 

Elements  of  Sdence  d  Nutrition.  Lusk.  Saunders.  PhOaddphia. 
1917.    $150. 
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(10)  Sdence 
(See  alao  Cleaning  and  Sanitation) 

Household  Physics.    Butler.    Whitoomb  and  Barrows.    1914.    $1.30. 

Physics  of  the  Household.    Lynde.    Macmillan.    1914.    $IJ25. 

Elements  of  General  Science.  Caldwell  and  Eikenbeny.  Ginn.  1918. 
$1.28. 

An  Introduction  to  Science.    Clark.    American  Book.    1915.    $1.20. 

The  First  Year  of  Science.    Hessler.    Sanborn.    1915.    $1.25. 

How  It  Is  Made.    Williams.    Nelson.    1908.    $1.35. 

How  It  Works.    WOliams.    Nelson.    1907.    $1.35. 

Household  Bacteri(Jogy.    Elliott    1910. 

Manual  of  Practical  Hygiene.    Harrington.    Lea.    1914.    $5.00. 

Chemistry  of  the  Household.  Dodd.  American  School  of  Home 
Economics.    Chicago.    1912.    $2.00. 

Elementary  Study  of  Chemistry.  McPherson  and  Henderson.  Ginn. 
1917.    $1.00. 

Household  Chemistry.  Vulte.  Chemical  Publishing  Co.  Easton,  Penn- 
sylvania.   1917.    $1.50. 

Bacteria,  Yeasts,  and  Molds  in  the  Home.    Conn.    (jinn.    1917.    $1.00. 

The  Human  Mechanism.    Hough  and  Sedgwidc.    Ginn.    1918.    $2.00. 

The  Human  Body.    Martin.    Holt    1917.    $2.75. 

Rural  Hygiene.    Qgden.    Macmillan.    1911.    $1.50. 

Elementary  Chemistry  and  Manual  of  Chemistry.  Godfrey.  Long- 
mans.   1909.    $1.25. 

Mechanics  of  the  Household.    Keene.    McGraw.    1918.    $2.50. 

Elementary  Household  Chemistry.    Snell.    Macmillan.    1914.    $1.25. 

Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene.    Pyle.    Saunders.    1917.    $1.75. 

Human  Physiology.    Stiles.    Saunders.    1916.    $1.50. 

Home  and  Community  Hygiene.    Broadhurst.    lippineott    1918.    $2.00. 

(11)  Sewing  and  Dressmaking,  Millineiy,  and  Needlecraft 

Shelter  and  Clothing.    Einne  and  Cooley.    Macmillan.    1913.    $1.10. 

Dressmaking.    Fales.    Scribner.    New  York.    1917.    $1.50. 

Clothing  for  Women.    Baldt    lippineott    1916.    $2.00. 

School  Needleworic.    Hapgood.    Ginn.    $.75. 

Complete  Dressmaker.    Laughlin.    Appleton.    1916.    $1.35. 

Dressmaking  Up-to-Date.    Butterix^  Publishing  Co.    $.25. 
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DnsB  Cutting,  Dnftiiig,  etc.    M.  Prinoe  Brown. 

Cpbr,  Dress,  and  Needlework.    Lucy  Crane. 

Art  in  Needlework.    DayandBudde.    Scribner.    1914.    S2.50. 

Embroidery  Up-to-Date.    Butteridc  Publishing  Co.    New  York. 

Progressive  Lessons  in  Needlework.   Johnson.   Heath.    1893.   t.90. 

Encyclopedia  of  Needlework.    Dillmont    Domach.    Alsaoe. 

Columbia  Book  of  the  Use  of  Yamsi  Crocheting,  etc    Horstman.    New 

York.    t.25. 
Home    lOinery    Lessons.     Tob^.     Current    numbers    of    McCaOa 

Magaaine. 
Occupations  for  Little  Fingers.     Sage  and  Cooky.      Scribnar.      1905. 

tl.OO. 

(IS)  Teztllea  and  Clothing 

Shdter  and  Clothing.    Knne  and  Codey.    MacmiHan.    1913.    tl.lO. 
Textiles  and  Clothing.    Watson.    American  School  Home  Economios. 

Chicago.    1912.    $2.00. 
How  We  Are  Clothed.    Chamberlain.    Marmillan.    1904.    t.60. 
Howthe  World  Is  Clothed.    Carpenter.    American  Book.    1907.    t.00. 
Methods  of  Textile  Chemistry.    Dannereth.    Wiksy.    New  York.    1908. 

$2.00. 
Textiles.    Dooley.    Heath.    1914.    $1.25. 
Textiles.    Woolman  and  McGowan.    Macmillan.    1913.    $2.00. 
Textile  Fibers.    Matthews.    Wiley.    NewYoric    1913.    $4.00. 
Textiles.    Nystrom.    Appleton.    1916.    $1.50. 
Household  Textiles.    Charlotte  Gibbs.    Whitcomb  and  Banrowi.    1912. 

$1.25. 
Coloring  Matters  for  Dyeing  Textiles.    McKay.    1906.    $1.00. 
What  Dress  Makes  of  Us.   Quigley.  Dutton.   New  York.   1897.   $1.26. 
Two  Centuries  of  Costume  in  America.    Alice  Morse  Earle.    Marmillan. 

1910.    $2.50. 
Eng^  Costume.    Calthorp.    London.    Blade.    1908.    $1.25. 
Home  life  in  Colonial  Days.    Alice  Morse  Earle.    Macmillan.     1913. 

$2.50. 
Principles  of  Correct  Dress.    ^V^terbum.    Harper.    1914.    $1.00. 
History  of  Costume.    Radnet.    6  vols.    Text  in  French.    De  I^rmin- 

Didot    1888. 
Ten  Centuries  of  Toilette.    A.  Bobida.    Scribner.    $1.50. 
Gothing  and  Health.    Kinne  and  Cod^.    Macmillan.    1916.    $^65. 
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Liepf  Its  Origiii  and  History.    Goldenbag.    BrentsDo.    New  YoriL 

IdOL    tl.50. 
Hind  Losn  Weaving.    Hooper.    Macmillan.    1910.    S2.2& 
The  Story  of  the  Cotton  Plant.    Wilkinson.    Appleton.    1915.    SJKK 
Cotton  ^nning.    Marsden.    MacmiBan.    1891.    tl.75. 
Cotton  Weaving.    Marsden.    Mawnillan.    1895.    S3.00. 
Cotton  Manufacturing.    Possdt.    Baiid.    Fhiladdi^bia.    2  vols.    1903. 

134)0. 
A  Cotton  Fabric  Glossary.    Bennet    757  Broadway,  New  YoriL    1914. 

16.00. 
Textiles  and  Clothing.      MoGowan  and  Waits.      Maflmillan.      1919. 

tl.lO. 
Clothing  for  Women.    Baldt    lippincott    1916.    $2.00. 
Cyclopedia  of  Textile  Work.    American  Sdiool  of  Conrespondenoe.    1907. 

119.89. 
Art  in  Dfbss«  witb  Notes  on  Home  Decoration.    Bolman  and  McNutt 

Manual  Arts  Ftess.    Peoria.    1918.    t.50. 
Historic  Dress  in  America.    McCldlan.    Jacobs.    1910.    16.00. 
Cotton  as  a  World  Power.    James.    Scherer.    1916.    $2.00. 
The  American  Cotton  Industry.    Young.    Scribner.    1903.    $.75. 
Lineni  How  It  Grows.    National  Flax  Fiber  Co.    Free. 
Linen  IVade,  Ancient  and  Modem.    Warden.    Longmans. 
Silk  Industry  in  America.  Buchett.  Van  Nostrand.   1876.  Out  of  print. 
Rearing  Silk  Worms.    Williams.    Whitaker.    $1J25. 
Silk  Manufacture  in  the  United  States.    W.  Wyckoff.    Van  Nostrand. 

$1.00. 
SOk  Manufacture  and  Its  Problems.      Chittidc     J.  Chittidc      1913. 

$2.50. 
Silk.    The  Corticelli  Silk  MSHb.    Florence,  Msssachusetts. 
Silk  and  Manufacture  of  Silks.    Sdiedule  L.    Tariff  Information  Series 

No.  8,  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Worn  Wool  to  Cloth.     American  Woolen  Co.     American  Woolen  Co. 

Boston.    1911. 
Wool  Manufacture.    Beaumcmt.    BeH    London.    1890.    $1.75. 
The  Structure  of  the  Wool  Fiber.    Bowman.    Palmer  and  Howe.    1906. 

$2.60. 

Spinning  Woolen  and  Worsted.    McLaren.    Cassell.    1890.    $1.00. 
From  Wool  to  Cloth.    Shaw.    American  Wo<^n  Co.    Free. 
Wookn  Sfnnning.    ^Hckennan.    Macmillan.    $1.75. 
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The  Methods  of  Textile  ChaDBistiy.    Dannereth.    WO^.    1908.    S2.00. 
Textile  Fabrics,  Weaving  and  Designing.      Simpkin.      LondoiL      1870. 

Out  of  print. 
Dyes  and  Pyeing.    Peilew.    MeBride.    1913.    S2X)0. 


m.    TEXTBOOKS  IN  HOME  ECONOMICS  FOR  USE  OF  PDFILS 
IN  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

(1)  Blementaiy  Schools 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Rractioe  of  Cookeiy.    Williams  and  Fisher* 

Macmillan.    tl.OO. 
Household  Sdenoe  and  Arts.    Morris.    American  BooL    1913.    S*00. 
Practical  Homemaking.    IQttredge.    Century.    1904.    S.70. 
Food  and  Health.    IQnne  and  Cooley.    Mafrnillan.    1916.    t.G5. 
Clothing  and  Health.    Kinne  and  Cool^.    Macmillan.    1916.    t.65. 
The  Home  and  the  Family.    Kinne  and  Cooley.    Macmillan.    1917. 

t.85. 
Household  Arts  for  Home  and  School.    2  vols.    Cooley  and  Sp6bir, 

MAcmillAn      1919 

Lessons    in    Elementary    Cooking.    Jones.    Boston    Ceddng   Sdiod 

Magasine.    1913.    tl.OO. 
Handbook  of  Home  Economics.    Flagg.    little.  Brown*    1912.    $.75. 
Rural  Arithmetic.    Callee.    Ginn.    1913.    t^. 
Vocational  Mathematics  for  Girls.    Dooley.    Heath.    1917.    tl^. 
Industrial  Arithmetic  for  Girls'  Trade  Schools.    Grardner  and  Murtland. 

Heath.    1910.    t.60. 
Domestic  Science  Textbooks.     Austen.     lorons  and  CamahaiL     1915. 

t.72,  t.72,  tl.50. 
Food  Ph>blems.    Fanner  and  Huntington.    Ginn.    1.30. 

(2)  Secondary  Schoolt 

Foods- and  Household  Management.    Kinne  and  OxAey.    Ifacmillan. 

1914.    tl.lO. 
Shelter  and  Clothing.    Ejnne  and  Cooley.    Macmillan.    1913.    Sl.lO. 
Food  Study.    WeDman.    Little,  Brown.    1917.    SLOO. 
A  Laboratory  Manual  of  Foods  and  Cookery.    Matteson  and  Newlandai 

Marmillan.    1916.    tl.50. 
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A  Text-book  of  Domestic  Sdence.    Campbell.    Macmillan.    1913.    S.90. 
Foods  and  Sanitation.    Forster  and  Weigley.    Row,  Peterson.    1914. 

tl.OO. 
Principles  of  Food  Ptaparati(m.    Chambers.    Boston  Cooking  Sdiool 

Magasine.    1914.    tl.OO. 
A  Study  of  Foods.    Wardall  and  White.    Ginn.    1914.    t.70. 
Domestic  Sdeooe  Principles  and  Applications;    Bailey.    Webb  Publishing 

Co.    1914.    tl.OO. 
Textbook  of  Cooking.    Greer.    Allyn  and  Bacon.    1915.    tl.25. 

(8)  Home^maldng  Books  for  little  Girls 

Longman's  Household  Sdenoe  Readers.    Longmans.    1901.    t.42. 
Housekeeping   for  little  Girls.    Foster.    Duffield.    New  York.    1912. 

t.75. 
Sewing  for  Little  Girls.    Foster.    Duffield.    1911.    t.76. 
Woric  and  Play  for  Little  Girb.    Levi.    Duffield.    1912.    t.75. 
The  Home  and  the  Family.    Kinne  and  Cooley.    Macmillan.     1917. 

Clothing  and  Health.    Kinne  and  Cooley.    Macmillan.    1916.    t.G5. 
Food  and  Health.    Kinne  and  Cooley.    Macmillan.    1916.    $.65. 
When  Mother  Lets  Us  Give  a  Party.    Yale.    Moffat.    1909.    t.75. 
Mary  Frances  Cook  Book.    Fryer.    \\^nston.    Philadelphia.    tl.50. 
Maiy  Frances  Sewing  Book.    Fryer.    Winston.    Philadelphia,    tl.50. 
Maiy  Frances  Housekeeper.    Fryer.    Winston.    Philadelphia.    tl.60. 
When  Mother  Lets  Us  Help     Johnson.    Moffat.    1909.    t.75. 
When  Mother  Lets  Us  Cook.    Johnson.    Moffat.    1908.    t.75. 
Training  the  Little  Home-maker  by  Kitchen  Garden  Methods.    Keedi. 

Lippincott    1912.    tl.OO. 
When  Mother  Lets  Us  Make  Candy.     Bache.    Moffat.    1915.    t.75. 


IV.    GOVEBNMENT  AND  STATE  PUBLICATIONS 

Many  of  the  publications  of  the  various  departments  of  the  goveminent 
may  be  purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govemm^it 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C,  when  it  b  not  possible  to  obtain  tK^^^ 
from  the  various  departments.  Price  lists  of  the  Department  of  ' 
culture  Publications  may  also  be  secured. 
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(1)  Department  of  the  Interior 

Publicatioiis  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.    Have  name  put  on  permanent 

mailing  list  for  monthly  Record  of  Current  Educational  Publications. 
Division  of  Home  Economics,  Bureau  of  Education,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Calvin, 

Director.    Have  name  placed  on  mailing  list  for  home  economics 

letters,  etc.    First  issue,  October,  1915. 
Home  Education  Bureau,  Bureau  of  Education.    Reading  Courses  for 

Parents.    Bulletins  on  the  Care  of  the  Baby. 
Bureau  of  Mines.    list  of  publications  may  be  obtained.    Saving  Fuel 

in  a  House,  Sanitation,  and  other  publications  of  interest 

(8)  Department  of  Labor 
Children's  Bureau,  issues  list  of  publications. 

(8)  Department  of  Agricoltnre 

Have  name  placed  on  mailing  list  for  monthly  publications. 

The  Farmers  Bulletins  are  issued  by  this  department. 

Agricultural  Experimental  bulletins. 

Health,  Disease,  and  Sanitation  bulletins. 

Chemistry  Bureau  bulletins. 

Publications  of  the  States  Relations  Service,  A.  C.  TVue,  Director. 
Publications  of  Office  of  Home  Economics  of  the  States  Relations  Service^ 
C.  F.  Langworthy,  Chief. 

(4)  Department  of  the  Treaamy 

United  States  Public  Health  Service. 

Publications  of  interest  In  nutrition,  thrift,  and  sanitation. 

(6)  Department  of  Commerce 

Bureau  of  Standards.    (Bulletin  55)  Measurements  for  the  Household,  and 
other  bulletins. 

(6)  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

Bulletins  in  relation  to  vocational  home-nuddng  and  other  phases  of  vo- 
cational education. 
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V.    MAGAZINES  AND  PERIODICALS 

Hie  Journal  of  Hcmie  Eoonomics.    Published  at  1211  Cathedral  St, 

marey  Maiylaod.    $2.00. 
Hie  Manual  TraimDg  Magasiue.    Blanual  Arts  Press.    Pecxria,  nfinois. 

tl^. 
Hie  Deliiieator.    Butterick  Publishing  Co.,  New  York,    tl.50. 
The  House  Beautiful.    3  Park  St.,  Boston,  Massachusetts.    $2.50. 
The  Schools  Arts  Magazine.    School  Arts  Publishing  Co.    Boston.    $2.00. 
Good  Housekeeping  Magaaine.    119  West  40  Street,  New  York  City. 

$1.50. 
American  Cookery  Magawne.    Published  by  Boston  Coddng  School  Maga^ 

sine.    Boston.    $1.50. 
Intemational  Studio.    John  Lane.    New  York  City.    $5.00. 
Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Education.    Manual  Arts  Ptess.    Peoria, 

Illinois.    $1.25. 
Country  Life.    Doubleday,  Page,  &  Co.    New  York.    $5.00. 
House  and  Garden.    McBride,  Nast,  &  Co.    $3.00. 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.    Curtis  Publishing  Co.    Philadelphia^  Pennqrl- 

vania.    $1.50. 
Outlook.    Outlook  Co.,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City.    $4.00. 
TheSurvQT.    112  East  19  Street,  New  YoriL  City.    $3.00. 
The  Housewives'  League  Magaaine.    405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 

aty.    $2.00. 
Vogue.    Conde  and  Nast    19  West  44  Street,  New  York  City.    $5.00. 
The  Elite.    71  Suffolk  St.,  New  Yoric  City. 
Bon  Ton.    Taylcnr  Publishing  Co.    16  West  39  Street,  New  York  City. 

$3.50. 
The  Farmer's  Wde  Journal.    Webb  Publishing  Co.    St  Paul,  Minnesota. 
School  Review.    University  of  Chicago  Press.    $1.50. 
Educational  Review.    Columbia  University.    New  York  City.    $3.00. 

VL    PUBUCATIONS  OF  COLLEGES  AND  ASSOCIATIONS 

American  Home  Economics  Association.  1211  Cathedral  Stieet,  Baltimore, 
Maryland. 

National  Education  Association.  1400  Massadiusetts  Ave.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.    Headquarters.    $2.00. 

National  Society  for  Vocational  Education.  140  West  42  Street,  New 
YofkCily. 
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Teachers  CoU^  Record  and  BuUedns.    Teachers  Cdloge,  Columbia 

University,  New  York  City.    Send  for  price  list. 
The  Cornell  Beading  Courses.    Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Reading  Courses  for  the  Farm  Home. 
University  of  lUimHs.    Address,  F.  H.  Rankin,  Urbana,  Illinois.    Send 

for  price  list  of  bulletins  such  as  Syllabus  of  Domestic  Sdenoe  and 

Domestic  Art  for  High  Schools  of  lUinob. 
All  State  UnivefsitieB  and  Agricultural  Colleges.    Bulletins  of  various 

kinds. 
The  RusseQ  Sage  Foundation.    Publications.    Send  for  list    130  Bast 

22  Street. 
National  ChiU  Labor  Committee,  106  East  22  Street,  New  York  City. 

Pamphlets  on  Child  Labor,  Child  Welfare  in  Teuements,  etc    Send 

for  price  list. 
National  Consumers' League,  105  East  22  Street,  New  York  aty.    Send 

for  list  of  publications  and  price.    Pamphlets  such  as  Home  Work  in 

Tenements,  etc 
The  Housdceeping  Experiment  Station,  28  Hpyt  Street,  Stamford,  Con- 
necticut.    Bulletins  on  comfort  in  the  kitdieD,  the  kitchcnetta, 

time  and  mon^  savers,  etc 
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ADDENDA 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK  CTIY 

Gtobal  Fottb-txab  or  AcADBac  Ck>iniSB  of  Stodt 

V1B8T  TX4B 

PdiLpvWk. 

*Eiig|iahI 6 

Lftdn  I,  Spaniah  I,  or  French  I 5 

MatfaematiGs  I,  Algebra 6 

Sdenoe  I,  Biology,  indudiiig  Botaoy,  Zo5logy,  and  Fhyaidogsr .    •  5 

^Drawingl 2 

•Music  I 1 

•Fhyncal  Training  I 2 

•Elocution  I I 

aaOOliD  TB4B 

PdkpiirWk. 

•English  n 3 

Latin  11,  ^  German  11,  French  11,  or  Spaniah  H 6 

Mathematics  11,  TUne  Geometry 5 

Histoiy  I  (Modem  ffistory,  Pt  1) 3 

Italian  I,  Spanish  I,  or  French  I  .•,.....••••    •  5 

Sdenoe  II,  Chemistry • 5 

•Drawing  11 2 

•MuaicH 1 

•Physical  TVuning  n ^    .    •    .  2 

Sewing 5 


PdLpvWk. 

•English  m 3 

Latin  m,  ^  German  m,  Frendi  HI,  or  Spanish  m 5 

*^  Histoiy  n  (Modem  History,  Pt.  H) 3 

^  For  those  who  deetad  German  prior  to  September,  1918. 
>  Papils  not  candidates  for  Training  School  who  graduate  before  June,  IMO, 
are  not  required  to  take  Modem  History,  Pt.  II. 

2q  449 
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Sdenoe  IIIi  Fhyacs    .   '. 5 

Mathematics  m,  Algdbra,  Review  and  Advance 2 

Italian  n,  ^  Gennan  n,  French  n,  or  Spaniah  n 5 

Music  m 1 

Drawing  m 2 

^Physical  Training 2 

lifilliiiery  and  Sewing •• 5 

VOUBIH  TS4B 

Pda.p«Wk. 

♦EngliahlV 4 

Latin  IV,  ^  German  IV,  French  IV,  or  Spanish  IV 4 

Italian  m,  ^  German  HI,  French  m,  or  Spanish  m 5 

Science  VI,  Physiography 5 

*ffi8tory  in,  American  History  and  Civics,  Bdated  English  Histoiy  4 

Domestic  Scienee  I 5 

Music  IV 1  ^ 

Drawing  IV 5 

^Physical  Training  IV 2 

*Elocutionn 1 

Qenend  Promtiont 

1.  Students  following  this  course  shall  present  for  graduation  the  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  required  woric  in  subjects  ttarred  above  and 
enough  work  in  elective  subjects  to  make  the  total  credit  for  work  done 
16  or  17  points. 

'DaxB-TXAB  ComnBBnr/iL  Coubsb,  with  OpnoNAL  Foubih  Year  (New) 


TXAB  Etqidnd 

PdkptrWk. 

EngUah •    .  5 

Physical  IVaining 2 

Elocution • 1 

Music • •  1 

Drawing 2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene •    .    •    •    •  1 

Domestic  Science  and  Art 4 

Arithmetic 2 

Business  Forms,  Bookkeeping,  and  Pounanship _5 

23 
>  Vov  tlioit  who  aleoted  Gennan  prior  to  September,  1918. 
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AMemUy .__.    ...     2 

Pds.ptrWk. 

Frenchy  Italian,  or  Spaniah *      5 

The  work  is  the  sane  for  tha  first  year,  whether  pupils  dect  the  Book- 
keeping, or  the  Stenogn^hy,  Typewriting,  and  Office  Plractice  Branch  of 
the  course.  


Tbbb»-txab  Vocational  Homs-makimo  Coubss,  with  Qphokal 

foubth  ysab 

I 

This  course  offers  unusual  opportunities  for  the  study  of  domestic  science. 
The  equipment  for  this  woriL  in  our  school  is  unezcdled  in  any  other  school 
in  the  dty  and  we  are  prepared  to  give  a  thorough  course,  preparing  for 
managerial  positions  in  homes,  hoteb,  and  tea  rooms,  canteens  and  hospitals. 
Pupils  are  invited  to  take  up  this  work  on  account  of  its  economic  as  well  as 
its  patriotic  value. 

Thbeb-tiab  CovKmuf  DmewmfAnMO,  Costdms  Dsnoir,  Aim  Em- 
BBomEBT,  wriH  Optional  Fousih  Yeab  (Nkw) 

N.  B.  —  Pupils  admitted  to  first-term  classes  in  Dressmaking  and  Cos* 
tume  Design  on  or  after  September,  1918,  take  work  as  indicated  below. 


RMIuind 
Bdi.p«Wk. 

English 5 

Physical  Training 2 

Elocution 1 

Music  •    •    •    • 1 

Drawing 2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene .^    ••••••      1 

Domestic  Science  and  Art 5 

Elementary  Dressmaking ^ 

22 
Assembly • ~'.    •    •    •    1    •    •    •  2or3 

BleetiTt 
Bdi.pttrwk. 

French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  •    •    • •    •    .    •    •     5 
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UCOND  TE4B 

RsqidvBd 
Pdi.p«  Wk. 

Eni^iah     .    •    .    • 5 

Physical  Tniniiig 2 

Gwtume  Design  and  Dreaamakiiig ..••••20 

27 
Aaaembly •••••• 2or3 

EtofltffB 
Pdi.per  wk. 

French,  Italian,  or  Spanish ••••  5 

General  Sdenoe 5 

History  (Modem  European) • 5 

Elocution  n •• 5 

Music  n 5 

lidlineryl • 5 

'WHlkn   TIB  AH. 

Baqnirod 
Bdi.p«Wk. 

English 5 

Phyncal  Training 2 

Costume  Design  and  Dressmaking 15 

American  Ssttxy  and  Civics *    •    •    .    •     5 

27 
Assembly 2or3 

Bdi.per  wlc 

French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  •    •    • 5 

Elocution  Ilarlll     ••••« 5 

Music  norm.. ;••  5 

Millineryll  . • 5 

Costume  Illustration 5 

Dressmaking  Elective 5 

IDUBTB  TEAB  (OPnONUi) 

I  Haqubid 

Fda.p«Wk. 

English • 3 

Physical  Training •••....      2 

Costume  Design  and  Dressmaking 25 

§0 
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VreoA,  ItaKan,  or  Spuuh 5 

History     • 5 

Scienoe     •...••••••••••••••••  5 

Elocutioii  ni     ••••• 5 

Miiacm 5 

ThaaaMAWiwij  COBTDMX  DbSIGN,  AND  ElCBBOIDEST 

i 

Aim.  ^  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  arouse  in  every  girl  a  love  of  the  sub- 
ject and,  through  interest,  to  develop  such  habits  of  efficiency  that  as  home- 
maker  or  trade  worker  she  may  be  a  self-reliiuit,  successful  woman.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  course  to  give  as  much  of  an  insight  into  the  modem 
processes  of  the  dressmakers'  and  allied  trades  as  is  possible  within  the 
limitations  of  the  schoolroom.  The  methods  used  follow  closely  those  of 
best  trade  practice.  Articles  and  garments  are  selected  in  all  cases  to 
represent  typical  and  important  construction  from  the  technical  stand- 
point 

First  Year.  —  In  the  first  year  sewing  is  taken  from  the  viewpmnt  of 
the  home.  Especial  emjdiasis  is  placed  upon  the  cutting  and  construction 
of  ample  garments  —  for  example,  middy  suits,  shirt  waists,  and  cotton 
dresses.  Conservation  problems  in  the  care  of  garments,  the  buying  of 
textiles,  and  clothing  budgets  are  introduced. 

Second  Year.  —  In  the  second  year  the  technique  of  the  dressmakers' 
trade  is  j^ven.  Measuring  and  judging  the  figure,  cutting  and  fitting 
waists  and  skirts,  all  kinds  of  trimmings  and  finishings.  The  cotton,  nlk, 
and  wool  dresses  made  must  be  cut,  fitted,  decorated,  and  finished  in 
methods  used  in  the  best  shops.  A  thorough  driU  in  what  is  known  as 
trade  embroidery  is  given,  the  designs  and  colors  of  which  are  carefully 
worked  out  in  the  Costume  Design  classes. 

Tliird  Year.  —  In  the  third  year  fine  hand  sewing  is  reviewed  and  the 
dainty  needlework  of  the  French  seamstress  introduced.  The  particular 
modeb  on  which  this  work  is  applied  are  baby  dresses  and  lingerie  waists. 
Pattern  modeling  and  draping  is  developed  in  the  first  half  of  this  year. 
Eadi  prl  is  expected  to  design  and  model  the  pattern  for  every  garment 
made  during  this  term.  The  designs  are  worked  up  in  the  Costume  Design 
class,  then  modeled  and  draped  in  the  sewing  dass.  Skill  in  this  work  grows 
n^iidly  and  to  the  ^rls  idio  show  creative  talent  especial  instruction  is 
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given  and  much  practioe  b  allowed.  Ability  to  design  and  drape  is  always 
in  demand  and  is  well  paid  for  in  the  trade. 

In  the  second  half  of  this  year  special  training  u  given  to  prepare  for 
the  shop  and  for  the  home  dressmaker.  Requests  come  to  the  school  for 
embroiderers,  pattern-makers,  designers,  drapers,  finishers,  and  dress- 
makers by  the  day.  The  effort  is  made  to  fit  each  girl  for  the  work  to  which 
she  is  best  suited.  Every  one  is  speeded  up.  Power  operating  is  tauj^t» 
tests  for  speed  and  technique  are  given  regularly.  Pupils  who  wish  direct 
trade  training  are  allowed  to  work  in  carefully  selected  dressmaking  es- 
tablishments, following  the  "in  and  out"  or  cooperative  plan.  These 
pupils  spend  one  week  in  school,  one  wedc  in  the  shop.  The  plan  has 
proved  most  valuable  in  testing  girls  and  in  bringing  school  and  trade 
together.  The  girls  have  made  good  —  they  can  meet  the  trade  require- 
ments, and  by  this  means  have  secured  excellent  portions  after  graduation. 

Throughout  the  course  work  on  Red  Cross  garments  is  regularly  given. 
The  ^b  cheerfully  take  this  opportunity  for  "doing  their  bit,"  and  the 
results  are  shown,  not  alone  in  the  thousands  of  gaimentSi  but  in  a  real 
growth  for  every  worker. 

Thbxb-teaa  Cottbsb  in  Indttbtbial  Abt,  wtih  Optional  Fottbtb 

YsAJt  (New) 

N.  B.  —  Pupib  admitted  to  first-term  classes  in  Industrial  Art  on  or 
after  September,  1918,  take  work  as  indicated  below. 

FIRST  TEAB 

Raqulttd 
Pda.perWlc 

English 5 

Physical  Training 2 

Elocution 1 

Drawing 2 

Music 1 

Physiology  and  Hy^ene 1 

Domestic  Science  and  Art 5 

Elementary  Art • _5 

*  (  22 

Assembly 2  or  3 


Tfl.   ■ilMI. 


(Spds.) 


Vnodi,  Italian,  or  Spanish 5 
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Induutrial  Art  Cowrte 

Tlds  oourae  does  not  prepare  students  to  be  teachers  of  drawing.  Grad- 
uation from  a  four-year  academic  high  school  course  and  from  an  art  course 
in  a  regular  art  school  are  required  of  all  who  wish  to  become  art  teachers. 
The  Washington  Irving  Industrial  Art  Course  is  a  three-year  course,  with 
an  optional  fourth  year,  which  trains  girb  to  go  into  technical  art  work. 

First  Year  of  the  Industrial  Art  Course.     (Second  year  in  school.) 

First  Half.  —  Representative  drawing  of  common  objects  —  flowers, 
animals,  insects,  etc.,  —  treated  in  various  technique,  in  pencil,  ink,  and 
color.    This  term  is  devoted  to  teaching  how  to  draw  and  handle  media. 

Second  Half.  —  Study  of  color  theory  and  technique  of  tempera  color. 
Study  of  principles  of  design  and  derivation  of  design  from  natural  forms. 

Second  Year  of  the  Industrial  Art  Course.    (Third  year  in  school.) 

The  second  year  of  art  work  is  differentiated  into  (1)  Conunercial  De- 
sign; (2)  Costume  Illustration;  (3)  Textile  Design. 

Commercial  Design.  —  The  aim  of  the  woric  is  to  give  a  conmiercial  art 
training  for  one  year  along  the  following  lines : 

First  Half. 

1.  Study  and  practice  of  commercial  lettering. 

2.  Sketches  and  design  units  suitable  for  reproduction  in  black  and 
white  illustration. 

3.  Illustrated  advertisements  suitable  for  newspaper  and  magarine  work, 
in  black  and  white. 

Second  Half. 

1.  General  commercial  work, 
(a)  Gift  cards. 

(5)  Menus. 

(c)  Labels. 

(d)  Poster  stamps. 

(e)  Tags,  etc. 

2.  General  decorative  work  applied  to  furniture,  box  tops,  trays,  boxes, 
covers,  etc. 

3.  Simple  posters  in  color;  for  example,  car  advertisements  and  magazine 
covers. 

Costume  Illustration.'' — The  aim  of  the  watk  is  to  give  the  student 
speciaHzed  or  vocational  instruction  along  these  lines. 
First  Half. 

Devoted  largely  to  figure  study  from  the  pose,  cast,  and  anatomy. 
Costume  sketching  and  illustration  are  begun  this  term. 
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Second  Half. 

Figure  drawing  oontinued,  with  trade  piobleins  in  iUustratian.  Eadi 
step  has  a  definite  application  to  one  of  the  many  practical  uses  of  Coe- 
tume  Illustration,  such  as  newspaper,  fashion  periodical,  pattern  and  cata- 
logue illustrating,  and  dressmakers'  and  manufacturers'  sketdiing. 

There  b  a  large  oommerdal  field  open  to  women  who  are  able  to  meet 
the  trade  standards. 

Textile  Design.  — The  aim  ol  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  knonri- 
edge  ol  the  histoiy  of  design  and  of  its  practical  application. 

First  Half. 

1.  Study  of  historic  ornament  and  woirk  in  museum. 

2.  Study  of  the  theory  and  principles  ol  design  as  applied  to  texdka. 

3.  Technical  work  on  planning  Ihe  underlays  and  how  to  repeat  the 
pattern. 

Second  Half. 

1.  Study  of  methods  of  reproduction  supplemented  by  visits  to  numu- 
facturing  firms. 

2.  Specialized  work  in  planning  patterns  for  piin^mg  ahirtingSy  silk, 
cretonnes,  etc.,  and  in  planning  patterns  that  are  to  be  woven*   - 


THE  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION,  PHILADELPHIA 

COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOB  OIRLS 

Information  Afpltinq  to  all  Coubsbb 


T^e  subjects  in  Roman  type  are  required  of  all  pupils;  those  in 
are  elective  with  the  principal's  approval.  The  standard  amount  ol  work 
required  is  25  periods  per  wedc  of  at  least  20  units'  value.  One  period  per 
wedc  of  ''prepared"  work,  or  two  periods  of  "unprepared"  work,  taken  for 
a  year,  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  constitutes  a  unit.  Drawing,  physical 
education,  music,  household  arts  (exo^t  cooking  in  the  fourth  year  of  the 
Home  Economics  Course),  penmanship,  and  typewriting  are  ''unprepared" 
subjects. 

For  graduation  a  pupil  must  earn  at  least  80  units.  These  80  units  must 
include  the  wwk  prescribed  for  graduation  in  the  course  the  pupil  b  pursu- 
ing, and  a  sufficient  number  of  additional  units  in  subjects  chosen  with  the 
approval  of  the  principal  to  make  the  required  totaL  A  puinl  who  has 
taken  the  prescribed  subjects  of  a  course  and  has  met  the  80-unit  require 
meat  may  freely  elect  subjects  from  any  course. 
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ACADEUXC  COTTBaB 


III       M 


niBD  TEAM 


•     •     • 


Drawing 2 

TCwgiiA     ••••••    5 

IVoDdif  Gcnnaiif  Latuiy 

orSpaniah 
Mathflinaticsy  General 
Ihiathematics,  Algebra 

Muac 

FhyBical  Education   • 
Scienoey  Introductofy 


2 
5 


5  5 

6  - 
-  5 
1-1 
2  2 
5      5 


SKOND  TKAB 


Dfonw/Q  •    •    •    • 
Engliali    •    .    •    • 
^  Foreign  Language 
EBstoiy,  Ancient  • 
ffi8tory»  English  I 
EoimhiMArU.    . 
MatheinaticSy  Algebra 
Mathematics^  Greometry 
Physical  Education   •    « 
Sdenoe,  Biology    •    •    . 


2 
6 
6 

4 

2 
3 

2 
4 


2 
5 
5 

4 
2 

3 
2 
4 


4      - 


TMm  Tna 

Dramng 2      2 

English 4      4 

'  Forv^  lofi^iiape     '5  or  4  6  or  4 
History,  En^^ish  II    •    • 
History,  Modem  Euro- 
pean      • 

HotuehMArU*    .    •    • 
Maihematics,  Oeomeiry    • 

Mucdc 

Physical  Education   •    . 
Science,  ChemUlry     •    • 

FOUBIH  TSAX 


2 

5 

1 

2 

4 


4 
2 
5 
1 
2 
4 


Dramng 2  2 

Eoonomice 4  4 

En^lMA 4  4 

^  Foreign  Langtiag$     '  5  or  4  5  or 

HiHory,  Amer,  and  Once  4  4 

If a<i^effui^u»,  Algdsra     .  3  - 

MatkenuxHc^,  Arithmetic  •  -  3 

Ifimo 1  1 

Physical  Education   •    .  2  2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  •  1  1 

SeiencB,  Phynce    .    •    •  5  6 


'  Fob  AniciaaiON  io  nx  Noiocal  School  from  the  Academic  Course 
the  minimum  requirements  in  units  are :  Drawing  2,  English]  18,  foreign 
language  14,  history  12,  mathematics  13  (including  the  arithmetic  of  the 
fourth  year),  music  1},  physical  education  4,  physiology  and  hygiene  1, 
sdenoe  13.  Candidates  for  the  normal  school  may  omit  four  units  of 
history  and  four  units  of  science,  provided  thqrhave  an  equivalent  number 
of  units  in  a  second  foreign  language.  A  rating  of  not  less  than  75  is  re- 
quired in  English  and  arithmetic,  and  a  graduating  average  of  75. 

1 A  pupil  who  aleots  »  aeoond  foreign  language  should  begin  it  in  the  second 
year,  aiid  oontinue  both  languages  throughout  the  course.  Some  colleges  re- 
quire two  foreign  languages  for  admiaeion.  Sdenoe  or  bietory  ia  the  alternative 
for  the  second  foreign  language. 

>  Latin  runs  live  periods  a  week«  French,  Qerman*  or  Spanish  four. 
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COMlfXBCLLL  COXJIU 


mST  TSAB 


Drawing  / 2 

English 5 

^French,  German,  Latin 

Of  Spanish     .    .    •    • 
Hiitory,    Qentral   BurO' 

pean 

Mathematics,  Qjeneral  . 
Mathematics,  Arithmetic 

Music 

Physical  Education  .  . 
Science,  Introductory  . 
Word  Study     .... 


in     M 


M 


flXCOND  TXAB 

Bookkeeping 

Civics 

Elements  of  Business 
En£^    .... 
^  Foreign  Language 
History,  English   . 
Household  Arts .    . 
Penmanship     .    . 
Physical  Education 
Science,  Biology 
Science,  Physical  . 


2 
5 


-      6 


-  6 
6  - 

-  6 

1  1 

2  2 

5  5 

6  - 


-  4 

4  - 

-  4 

5  5 
5 
4 
2 


6 
4 
2 
4 
2 
4 


2 
4 


1BXBD  TSAB 


Bookkeeping    •    •    •    •  4  4 

Economics -  4 

English 4  4 

^  Foreign  Language    .    .  5  4 

Household  Arts.    ...  2  2 

Mathematics,  Arithmetic  .  6  - 

Physical  Education   .    .  2  2 

Music 1  1 

*Stenograi^  ....  5  6 

Typewriting     ....  6  5 

F0I7BTH  TIAB 

Bookkeeping 5  5 

Commercial  Geography    .  -  4 

Commercial  Law    ...  2  - 

Etconomtos    .....  4  -^ 

English 4  4 

^  Foreign  Language    .    •  4  * 

History,  Amer,  and  Civics  4  4 

Office  Phbctioe  ....  -  2 

Physical  Education   .    .  2  2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  1  1 

*  Stenography  ....  5  5 

Typewriting     ....  6  5 


1  In  the  Moond  term  of  the  first  year  foreign  language  is  electtve  with  history  s 
in  the  second  year  with  adenoe ;    in  the  first  term  of  the  third  year  with  mathe 
matioa ;    in  the  second  term  oi  the  third  and  first  term  of  the  fourth  year  wiHi 
eoonomica. 

*  Under  certain  conditions  to  be  determined  by  the  principal,  other  worl^ 
Including  mathematios  and  bookkeeping,  may  be  substituted  for  stenography. 
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HoicE  Economics  Cotjbsb 


FIBST  TEAB 


let       2d 
Tom  Tnm 


Drawing 2 

English 5 

^French,  Oermanf  Latins 

or  Spanuh     .    .    .    . 
History,    General   EurO' 

peon 

Mathematics,  General  . 
Mathematics,  Arithmetic 

Music 

Physical  Education  .  . 
Science,  Introductoiy  . 
Word  Study     .... 

81C0ND  TEAJt 


2 

5 


-      6 


-  6 
6  - 

-  6 

1  1 

2  2 

5  5 

6  - 


Civic9 4  - 

Cooking  and  Domestic 

Econ 2  2 

Drawing 2  2 

Dressmaking  and  Milli- 
nery       2  2 

Elements  of  Business  .    .  -  4 

English 5  5 

^  Foreign  Language     .    .  5  5 

Histoiy,  English   ...  4  4 

Music 1  1 

Physical  Education    .    .  2  2 

Science,  Biology    .    .    •  4  - 

Scienoe,  Physical  ...  -  4 


It*     9d 

T«rm  Twin 


Cooking  and  Domestic 

Econ 4 

Drawing 4 

Dressmaking  and  Milli- 


nery      

Ecoruymios 

English 

'  Foreign  Language     .    . 
History,  Mod,  European  . 

Music 

Physical  Education    .    . 
Science,  Chemistry      .    . 

FOURTH  TEAB 


4 
5 
4 

1 

2 
5 


Cooking  and  Domestic 

Econ 4 

Drawing 4 

Dressmaking  and  Milli- 
nery       6 

Economics 4 

English 4 

^  Foreign  Language     .    .  4 
History,      Amer.      and 

Civics 4 

Mathematics,  Arithmetic .  - 

Physical  Education   .    .  2 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  1 


4 
4 

4 

4 

4 

1 
2 
5 


4 
ff 

4 


4 
2 
1 


For  Adiaission  to  thb  Normal  School  from  the  Home  Economics 
Course  the  miniTnnm  requirements  in  units  are:  Civics  2,  cooking  and 
domestic  economy  5,  drawing  5,  dressmaking  and  millinery  4},  English  18, 

1  In  the  second  tenn  of  the  first  year  foreign  language  is  elective  with  history ; 
in  the  seoond  year,  with  civics  and  elements  of  businees ;  in  the  first  term  of  the 
third  year,  with  history ;  in  the  seoond  term  of  the  third  and  first  term  of  the 
fourth  year,  with  economics. 
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history  10^  mathematics  7«  music  1,  physical  education  4»  physiology  and 
hygieiie  1,  science  14,  word  study  2}.  A  rating  of  not  less  than  75  is  re- 
quired in  English,  and  a  graduating  average  of  75. 

KENSINGTON  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PHILADELPHIA,  .PA.^ 

TENTilTIVB  OOTUNE  FOB  CONTINUATION  CukSSIB  FOB  GlBia  BSTWKKN 

14-16  Yeabs  of  Age,  Eight  Houbs  pkr  Week  fob  Two  Ybaab 

Majors  I.    Commercial. 

II.    Home  Economics. 
Cubbent  Events 

1.  Topics  of  interest  to  the  neighborhood. 

2.  Current  topics  pertaining  to  the  city. 

3.  Important  phases  of  the  war : 
a.  Effect  of  the  war  on  labor. 

1.  Shall  strikes  be  permitted  during  the  war? 

2.  If  not,  how  can  they  be  averted? 

3.  Shall  labor  standards  be  relaxed  during  the  war? 
h.  Effect  of  the  war  on  the  position  of  women. 

1.  Study  of  the  work  done  by  women  in  the  various  countxies  at 
war. 

c.  ftoblems: 

1.  The  Food  Problem. 

2.  The  Fuel  Problem. 

3.  The  Transportation  Problem. 

4.  The  Problem  of  Financing  the  War. 

d.  Why  we  are  at  war. 

0.  What  we  hope  to  accomplish  in  this  war. 
Textbooks:  Newspapers,  Magaadnes  and  the  Official  Bulletin  of  the 

Bureau  of  Public  Information. 
National  School  Service,  pubhahed  by  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Information,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bookkeeping.    (Commercial  Course.) 

1.  Elementary  Principles: 

a.  Joumalinng. 

b.  Posting. 

c.  Trial  Balance  work. 

2.  Joumalinng,  Posting,  and  TVial  Balance  wotk  with  voucbebs. 

1  By  permlflsioii  of  Min  Beulah  Fennimore,  Mndpal  of  the  SflnaiBafeQa 
Bah  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Aim  MovemeDt  u  taog^t  Init  not  inaisted  upoDf  the  aim  be^ 
the  writing. 
HOUBEHOU)  AieFB 
Cooking: 

1.  Relation  of  food  to  health* 

2.  Selection  and  cost  of  food. 

3.  Pteparation  of  f ood. 
Sewmg: 

L  Clothing  and  its  relation  to  health. 

2.  Selection  of  clothing. 

3.  Division  of  income  and  Personal  Budget* 

4.  Textiles. 

5.  Making  of  shirtwaist  or  separate  skirt. 
Htgisns 

1.  Food  Talks  prepared  by  J.  Russell  Smith. 

2.  Personal  Hygiene. 

Pbtbical  Teudong.    (First  and  second  tenns) 

1.  Marching. 

2.  Free  Exercises. 

3.  Folk  Dancing. 

4.  Games. 

TXFCWIUTINO 

The  Touch  System  is  taoj^t. 

The  giris  in  the  Continuation  Classes  turn  out  about  the  same  pereentage 
of  perfect  work  as  do  the  gbls  in  the  regular  claoses. 
English 
First  Year. 

1.  Grammar  principles. 

2.  Letter  writing. 

3.  Oral  Composition. 

4.  Reading: 
a.  Aamofui. 
h,  Ivanhoe* 

c.  Books  are  recommended  for  outdde  reading. 
Second  Year. 

1.  Sentence  construction. 

2.  Business  letters. 

3.  Personal  letters. 
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4.  Reading: 
a.  Adam  Beds. 
6.  Damd  CoppeffiM, 

c.  Mdher.    Kathleen  Norm. 

d.  Twelfth  Nighi. 

e.  8cng9  of  Cheer,    Riley. 

/.  Rkymee  of  a  Red  Croee  Man.    Service. 
TUidYear. 
a.  Four  MiUum,    O.  Hemy. 
6.  Short  Stories. 
Abtehmehc 
Commercial  Course. 

1.  Speed  w(^  on  fundamental  operations. 

2.  Use  of  aliquot  parts  of  a  dollar. 

3.  fractions. 

4.  Decimals. 

5.  Bills;  form  and  calculations. 

6.  Commercial  discounts. 

7.  Form  of  recript  and  check. 

8.  Pay  Roll. 

0.  Interest  at  6  per  cent  and  other  per  cents. 

10.  Bank  discount. 
Home  Economics  Course. 

1.  Speed  work  on  fundamental  operatioos. 

2.  Use  of  aliquot  parts  of  a  dollar. 

3.  Fractions. 

4.  Decimals. 

5.  Bills;  form  and  calculations. 

6.  Distribution  of  income. 

7.  Food. 

8.  Clothing. 

9.  Fh>blems  in  dressmaking  and  miDineiy. 

10.  Cost  of  furnishing  a  house. 

11.  Heat  and  Light. 

12.  Thrift  and  Investment. 
Texto: 

Dooley's  Vocational  Mathematics  for  QMe. 
Van  Tuyl's  ComrMfdal  Arithmetic. 
Moore's  New  Commercial  Arilhmetie* 
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TSNTlTmB  OUTLDOB  OF  HoiCB  ECONOMICS  COVBSB^ 

The  Kentin(fion  High  School  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  teztfle  district 
of  Philadelphia. 

The  majority  of  the  pupiU  are  American  bom,  living  in  homes  where  the 
work  of  the  household  is  done  by  members  of  the  family. 

The  school  offers  all  of  the  high  school  courses  given  to  girls  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  above  continuation  course  u  given  for  working  girk  under  sixteen 
who  are  required  by  law  to  attend  school  ei^t  hours  a  week. 

HOMB  EcONOldCS  COUB8S 

His  course  is  planned  for  those  girb  who  are  majoring  in  Art  and  Home 
Economics  and  who  will  receive  a  special  diploma  when  graduated.  The 
majority  of  them  expect  to  remain  at  home  after  finishing  school,  though 
a  few  may  go  to  some  special  school  for  further  training. 

General  Problem  for  entire  course. 

How  can  a  high  school  girl  leam  from  the  study  of  Home  Economics  how 
to  keep  herself  and  her  family  well  and  happy,  to  cany  intelligently  her 
share  of  responsibility  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  community  and  to 
live  rightly  within  the  limits  of  her  inonne? 

Note  :  For  details  of  this  course  write  to  Kensington  Hi^  Sdiod^ 
Phila.,Pii. 

Household  Abtb  Coubsb* 

TBMTAITVB  OUTUNE  OF  COUBSS   OP  EfFDnT 

This  course  is  planned  to  fit  the  needs  of  two  groups  of  girb. 

I.  Those  in  the  Commercial  Department  who  expect  to  take  up  some 
form  of  business  work  at  the  completion  of  their  high  school  course. 

n.  Those  expecting  to  teach  regular  grade  wo^  in  the  ekmentaiy 
school  after  two  years  additional  study  at  normal  school. 

The  time  allowed  is  as  follows : 

> 

n  Year.    Ist  and  2d  terms.    2  40-min.  periods  per  week, 
ni  Year.    Ist  and  2d  terms.    2  40-min.  periods  per  week. 

i  This  outUne  was  prepared  by  Bfias  CoDstanoe  Pendleton  aaristed  fay  ICias 
Winifred  Ingeraon. 

*  In  these  outlines  the  tenn  Home  Economics  is  used  em  the  Indaahre  term 
and  Household  Arts  to  indicate  the  home  eooncmuos  studies  when  offered  for 
fsneral  education. 
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Avoid  all  kinds  of  waste. 
Use  the  left-overs. 

Use  perishable  rather  than  nonperishable  foods. 
Canning  and  pieservmg. 
UnHIl.    Dietetics: 
1.  How  will  the  study  ol  food  help  us  to  keep  in  good  health? 
Why  do  we  eat? 
Growth  and  repair. 
Energy. 
Regulation  of  bodily  functions. 

3.  What  foods  contribute  especially  to  these  different  needs? 
Discussion  of  foodstuffs,  explanations  of  terms,  etc 

8.  Eating  between  meals. 

4.  How  can  we  measure  the  value  of  the  food  we  eat? 

5.  If  I  bring  my  lunch  to  school  what  shall  I  bring  in  order  to  get  the 

proper  balance  of  foodstuffs  ? 

0.  If  I  buy  my  lunch  at  school  what  shall  I  select  so  as  to  get  the 

proper  amount  of  nourishment  for  what  I  want  to  spend? 
UfnU  III.    Howe  Managemeni: 

1.  If  the  mother  were  to  be  away  from  home  for  a  wedc,  should  m 

high  school  girl  be  able  to  manage  the  household  and  oook  tbe 
meab? 
2*  In  such  case  what  points  would  she  have  to  consider  in  order  to  keep 

the  family  wdl  and  happy? 
3.  What  proportion  of  income  should  be  spent  on  food? 

Review  division  of  income  with  special  emphasb  on  cKpenditUTB 
fcnrfood. 
4  How  should  the  marketing  be  done? 
Where  to  buy. 
What  to  buy. 
How  much  to  buy. 

6.  What  care  should  be  taken  of  the  food  when  brougiht  to  the  house? 

Milk  Meat  Dry  groceries 

Butter  Vegetables  Canned  goods 

Eggs  Fruit 

6.  What  special  foods  shoukl  be  provided  for  the  baby,  the  growing 

child,  the  father  or  brother? 

7.  What  care  does  the  baby  need? 

8.  In  preparing  meals  what  is  it  necessary  to  know  about  the  cookingof: 

Meats?  Vegetables?  Eggs? 
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0.  WhatpointsAouId  we  keep  in  mind  in  the  serving  of  meals? 

10.  In  pfeparing  a  meal  how  can  the  work  be  arranged  so  as  to  have 

everything  ready  at  onoe  and  on  time? 

11.  What  care  should  be  taken  of  the  kitchen?  the  refrigerator?  the 

dining  room? 

12.  How  can  all  the  work  ol  the  household  be  done  and  still  leave  time 

for  necessary  rest  and  recreation? 
Proper  organisation  and  planning. 
Labor-saving  devices. 

HauiehoU  Arts  III 

niYear.    Istterm.    18  weeks.    2  40-min.  periods  per  week. 

^  UwUL    The  Making  of  a  Separate  SkiH.    7  weeks. 

Unit  11.    The  Making  cf  a  SHrtwoMl,    7  weeks. 

Unit  III.    Clothing  for  ike  Baby.    4  weeks. 

In  the  fall  term  to  be  woriced  out  at  Christmas  time  in  connection  with 
baskets  sent  to  poor  families,  or  dolls  sent  to  day  nurseries.  In  the  first 
case  each  girl  would  make  one  garment  to  contribute  to  the  set.  In  the 
second  case  each  girl  would  make  a  complete  outfit  for  a  baby  ddl. 

In  the  spring  term  this  unit  could  be  brought  in  at  the  time  of  "Baby 
Week''  and  some  form  of  charitable  work  undertaken. 

Household  Arts  IV 

niYear.    2d  term.    ISwedu.    2  40-min.  periods  per  wedc 

Tbaa  course  will  be  a  continuation  of  Household  Arts,  2d  year,  2d  term, 
with  more  emphasis  on  the  technique  of  cookery. 

Consideration  should  be  given  throughout  the  course  to  the  meal  as  a 
whole,  even  when  only  one  article  b  cooked,  and  to  the  cost  and  food  value 
in  each  case. 

FOR  OIBLS  14-16  YEARS  OF  AOE  REQUIRED  BY  LAW  TO 
ATTEND  EIGHT  HOURS  PER  WEEK 

HOUBEHOLD  AbIB  CouBSB  FOB  COMTINUATION  CLASSES  QNB  HOUB 

FEB  Week.    TmBrr-six  Weeks 

Unit  I.    Economy.    0  wedu. 
What  can  a  girl  earning  her  own  living  learn  from  the  study  of  Housdiold 
Arts  to  hdp  her  keep  down  expenses? 
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1.  CaieQfthecbth]ng--»drefl8e8yiiiii(krdothe8yflhoeB9]i^ 
Bemoyalof  spots. 

Methods  of  laimdering. 
Darning  and  patching. 
Making  over  dresses. 
Fkractical  work.    Make  over  dress  in  dass. 

2.  Beady-^nade  and  home-made  gannents. 
Comparative  cost  and  value. 

Phicdcal  wotk.    Make  some  simple  garment  or  acoessoty  in  class. 

Calculate  cost  and  compare  with  similar  bon^t  ardde. 

3.  Selection  of  clothing. 

How  should  a  girl  dress  for  street?  for  woric? 

How  can  we  tell  if  a  ready-made  dress  will  wear  weDT 

Is  there  anything  we  can  do  to  make  it  wear  longer? 

4.  Division  of  inocmie  and  personal  budget 
Value  of  budget  system. 

Make  budgets  for  working  girL 
Unit  11.    Textiles.    4  weeks. 

1.  How  will  the  study  of  textiles  be  a  hdp  to  eveiy  girl? 

2.  Why  fa  it  of  special  interest  to  a  Kensington  girl? 
Develoinnent  of  modem  textile  industry. 
Fhxiuction  of  textile  fibers. 

Test. 

Adulterations  and  substitutes. 
Common  materials. 
Care  of  various  fabrics. 

Disposal  of  womout  garments  and  housdiold  materials. 
Shoddy  and  paper  industries. 
Unit  III.    EeaUh.    Swedes. 

1.  What  can  a  girl  learn  from  the  study  of  Household  Arts  to  hdp  to 

keep  herself  in  good  health? 

2.  Why  fa  health  important? 
a.  Personal  hygiene. 

6.  Hypent  di  dothing. 

e.  Food  —  Why  we  eat.    What  should  we  eat?    Lmidi  bioug^ 

from  home  or  bought  at  restaurant    What  to  get    Con* 

parison  of  cost  and  food  value, 
d.  Air,  rest,  recreation, 
s.  Sanitation. 
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UmtlV.    The MMng cf  a SHrHiHMt  (w SepofoU Skiti).    12 

Use  of  commerraal  pattern. 

Ways  of  altering  oommerdal  pattern. 

Suitafaility  of  material  and  design. 

Coat  as  compared  with  bou^  waist 

Giood  woikmanship. 
Una  V.    Voeatianal  Quidance. 

1.  How  many  ways  are  there  in  Philadelphia  for  a  giri  to  earn  her  own 
Hving? 
(K  Without  specific  training. 
h.  With  training. 

Bieans  of  getting  necessary  training. 
Whenever  possible  outside  speakers  will  be  obtained  for  the  lessons  in 
this  unit.    These  talks  may  be  given  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
course,  or  consecutively. 

WADLBI6H  mOH  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORE  CITY 
HomcBArT  Coubsb  of  Srotn  or  Foub  Ysabs 

I 

FiBST  YB4B 
BBQUIBBD 

Pmodi 

BwgKali 5 

Elonentaiy  Biology     • 5 

Domestic  Sdenoe  I ;  Domestic  Art  I 4 

Elementary  Drawing 2 

From  Groups  I  and  II « 6 

Physical  IMning  I •    •    .  2 

del J 

Total 25 


Oroupl 

Household  Arithmetic,  Vocation  Study,  Study  of  Vocational  Fitness, 
Current  History  I,  Epochs  of  English  History,  Clothmg  —  Its  Care  and 
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Group  11 

Gennan  or  French  I,  II,  III,  or  IV.  (The  subjects  as  indicated  by  the 
Roman  numerals  may  be  carried  throughout  the  course.  Tliey  will  be 
studied  five  hours  a  week  except  during  the  fourth  year.) 

n 

Sboond  Yxab 

BBQUIBED 

Pmbdf 
En^ish  •    • 5 

Domestic  Sdenoe  11;  Domestic  Art  n    ..••••....  4 

Drawing 2 

Hygiene  and  Sanitation 5 

From  Groups  I,  n,  m,  and  IV 3 

Physical  Training  n 2 

Music  n 1 

Modem  IDstory  I "••••..••  3 

Total 26 

GrmtpIII 
Millinery,  Household  Chemistry. 

OroupIV 

Epochs  of  European  History,  Epochs  of  American  History,  Epochs  of 
Ancient  History,  History  of  Woman's  Work,  History  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Current  History  H. 

m 

TaiBD  Ymasl 

BBQUDOED 

P$nod9 

English '. 5 

Household  Management 4 

From  Groups  I  to  IV,  indusive •    •    •    •  11 

Physical  Training  in 2 

Modem  History  n ^ 

Total 25 
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Qroup  V 

Domestic  Science  III,  Domestic  Art  m,  Applied  Design,  Cunent  His- 
tory ni.  Mathematics,  Applied  Physics,  Music  lU. 

IV 

F0UB3B  YXAB 
BBQUIBED 

Periodt 

En^ish 5 

Social  Effideocy 3 

Essentials  of  Gmduct •  1 

From  Groups  I  to  VI,  indusive •    •    •    •    •  0 

Physical  Training  IV 2 

American  History ^ 

Total 26 

OroupVI 

Domestic  Sdence  IV,  Domestic  Art  IV,  Economics,  Household  Design 
and  Decoration,  Current  History  IV,  Fundamentals  of  Legal  Ptocedure, 
Physiology,  Bacteriology,  and  Sanitation,  Music  IV. 


1.  Any  student  satisf^ustorOy  completing  work  amoimting  to  17  units 
shall  receive  a  diploma  or  a  graduating  certificate.  In  the  case  of  subjects 
requiring  preparation,  each  week  hour  ooimts  one  point.  In  subjects  not 
requiring  preparation,  each  wedc  hour  coimts  as  one  half  point.  Subjects 
in  the  Oeneral  Course  cf  the  echool  may  be  dected  and  the  points  credited  as 
provided  in  that  course. 

2.  The  mathematics  listed  in  this  course  is  required  unless  an  equivalent 
amount  in  mathematics  is  taken  in  the  General  Four  Years'  Course. 

^.  No  student  is  to  be  continued  in  this  course  who  faib  to  make  forty 
points  in  two  years  or  eighty  points  in  three  years,  unless  the  failure  is  due 
to  absence  on  account  of  illness  or  for  some  other  equally  good  reason. 

4.  When  the  interests  of  a  pupil  demand  it,  the  principal  may  modify 
the  program  of  such  pupil  or  permit  her  to  follow  a  special  program. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  OF  PRACTICAL  ARTS,  BOSTON,  BIASSL 

COURSE  OF  STUDY 
F1B8T  Yeab 


Pbbiom 


En^iah 

Histofy 

Review    of    arithmetic 
With    apptication    to 

IDallBuUl  WOK       •     • 

Ekomtary  Scieooe  •    • 

Art 

Sewing 

Cooking  and  housewifery 
Choral  Ftactioe  •  •  • 
Physical  Training     •    . 


4 
4 


2 
2 
4 
6 
4 
1 

29 


After  the  first  year 
each  pupil  is  required 
to  elect  one  of  three  in'* 
dustrial  courses 


SBCoin>  Yeab 


En^ish  •  •  . 
Mathematics  I 
Chemistiy  •    • 

Art  ...  . 
Choral  Practice 
Phyacal  TVaining 


4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
J 
10 


Dressmaking  •    •    •    • 

Millinery 

Household  Science  .    • 

After  the  second  year 
pupils  may  elect  Sales- 
manship, Special  Art 
orTdegraphy     .    .    . 
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10 
10 
10 


English 

Sstory;  Civil  Govem- 
ment  •••••• 

Physics 

Art 

Choral  Practice    •    .    . 
Physical  Training 


•    • 


Dressmaking  •  • 
Millinery  .  •  • 
Household  Sdeoce 
Salesmanship  •  • 
Special  Art  •  • 
Td^;raphy    •    • 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
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FouBiH  Ybab 


Sodal  SdeDoe  •    •    •    • 

Fliyaiology,       Hygiene 

and  Home  NuTsng   • 

Art 

ChonI  Piractioe   •    •    • 
Fhyncal  IVaimiig     •    • 


PanoM 


4 
6 

4 

4 

1 

J 

20 


Dresamakiiig  . 
MiHiTiffy   • 


•    • 


Household  Sdenoe 
Salesmanahip  •    • 
Special  Art     •    • 
Td^graphy     •    • 


10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Odtuns  of  Wobx  in  Sbwing  Ain>  DwiwmiATnwi 

FnsT  YxAB 

FIAIN  fiEWXNG 

L    RemeiocfSHhhM:  Ruzming,  oveneaming,  badk««dtdiiiig9  heouniiig, 

putting  on  band,  gathering,  button-hde. 
n.    Use  and  Care  cf  Sewing  Machine* 

in.    WhUeWofk:  Tlie  garments  made  indude  hand  and  machine  ■ewing, 
all  but  the  apron  to  be  cut  from  standard  patterns* 

1.  Apnm  with  ruffle,  hem  tudu,  straight  bands,  strai^t  fadngs. 

2.  Drawers  with  stitching  curved  seams,  French  fell,  cutting  and 

pladng  yokes,  bias  facings,  straight  bands,  pladrats,  joining 
laoe  and  embroidery,  ruffle  placed  with  tudc 
8.  White  skirt,  with  French  seams,  tudced  ruffle  put  on  with  feather 
stitched  band,  dust  ruffle  placed  under  tudc. 

4.  Princess  night  dress  embroidered. 

5.  Corset  cover  or  diemise. 

6.  Fancy  nedcwear  for  embroidery,  rolling  hems,  and  whipping  lace. 

7.  Dress  for  small  child. 

8.  Mending,  patching,  darning  stockings  and  cotton  dothes,  henn 

stitching  and  napping  hem  (5  lessons). 
IV.    Study  cf  TextUee:  Cotton  and  its  usesy  different  iveaives,  widtfas» 
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Sboomd  YsilB 

At  the  b^gujning  of  this  year,  the  pupils  choose  as  a  special  subject, 
Diessmakingt  Millinery,  or  Domestic  Sdenoe.  Dressmaking  is  taught  as 
a  vocation.  Pupils  who  elect  Domestic  Science  or  Millinety  take  sewing 
as  a  domestic  art  for  home  needs  only. 

PREflHMAKreO  C0UB8B 

I.    Draft  shirt  waist  and  seven-gored  skirt  patterns. 
n.    Cut»  fit,  make : 

1.  Tailored  waist  with  sleeve  faced  in. 

2.  Cotton  dress  with  plaids  or  stripes  trimmed  with  pijungs,  sleeve 

bound  in. 

3.  Lingerie  waist  with  laces  and  embroideries. 

4.  Mending,  patching,  and  darning  cotton  and  linen  clothes  and  table 

linen  (5  lessons). 
in.    Study  cf  TextUet:  Cotton,  linen,  and  laces. 

DOMBSnc  ABTB  C0UB8B 

I.    Cut  from  standard  patterns  and  make: 

1.  (a)  Dress,  cotton  or  linen. 
(f>)  Waist,  cotton  or  linen. 

2.  Mending,  patching,  and  darning  cotton  and  linen  dothea  and 

table  Enen  (5  lessons). 

TkEBD  YsiLB 
DBISSMAXINO  C0UB88 

I.    Study  cf  Styles. 

1.  From  fashion  plates. 

2.  From  visits  to  shop  openings  with  descriptions, 
n.    Pattern  Making. 

1.  Remodel  skirt  draft  conforming  to  prevailing  styles. 

2.  Study  the  division  of  breadths  and  flares.    Using  the  seven-gored 

ddrt  draft  as  a  basis,  cut  skirts  having  two,  three,  four,  five,  and 
six  gores;  also  circular  skirt,  plaited  skirt. 

3.  Modify  shirt  waist  draft  for  tight-fitting  lining. 
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4  Cut,  fit,  and  make : 
a.  Woolen  tailored  skirt. 
6.  Silk  waist. 
6.  Woolen  dress. 
d.  Silk  dress. 

Pupils  are  encouraged  to  make  over  dresses. 
5.  Mend  woolens,  silks,  and  laoes  (5  lessons). 
m.    Study  cfTextOes:  Wool,  silk. 

D0BCI8TIC  ABIB  CGUBfll 

L    Silk  or  wool  dress  made  from  standard  pattern,  or  silk  waist  and 

woolen  skirt 
n.    Mend  woolens,  silks,  and  laces  (5  lessons). 

FouBiH  Ybajb 

DBB8SMAKINO  CGUBfll 

I.    Study  cfSii^. 

1.  From  fashion  plates. 

2.  From  visits  to  the  shop  openings  with  descriptiona. 
n.    Dnfi  patterns  and  modify  them  for  all  styles. 

III.  Garments  for  adults  made  by  shop  methods  to  include  practice  in 

making  draped  waists,  boned  with  and  without  cases,  and  in  finish- 
ing bottom  of  skirts  with  braid.  The  problem  of  a  coat  may  be 
taken. 

IV.  Qraduaiion  dress. 

V.    Rmew  Study  qf  Textiles. 

DOMESnC  ABTB  COXJBBS 

I.    Dress,  or  waist  and  skirt,  of  either  silk  or  wooL 
n.    Graduation  dress. 

SALIfllfANSBIP  COtTBSS 

1.  MiUinery  Group. 

The  salesmanship  course  complements  the  millinery  training,  and  is 
compulsory  for  members  of  this  group.  It  enables  them  to  fill  stock  or 
selling  positions  in  the  store  when  the  dull  season  arrives  in  the  work  room. 
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The  ooone  oomprises  aiz  periods  a  week,  distributed  orer  a  period  of 
three  yean,  thus  makiug  two  periods  weekly  during  theseoond,  thiid,  ^«d 
fourth  years. 

The  second  year  giris  take  up  the  study  of  cotton,  as  this  b  die  first 
matttial  upon  which  they  weak.  They  follow  this  with  silk,  then  with  Uie 
lees  important  animal  and  vegetable  fibers.  The  aim  is  to  acquaint  *K»»»^ 
thoroughly  with  the  finished  material  through  a  careful  study  of  the  fiber 
and  its  manufacturing  processes;  and  to  further  acquaint  them  with  prices 
t^mtigh  a  study  of  iiie  sources  of  supply,  of  problems  of  tzan^MrtatiQii. 
marketing,  and  labw. 

The  third  year  girls  continue  their  study  of  materials,  taking  up  the  flsz 
and  wool  fibers.  Store  requirem^ts  are  introduced  this  year.  Buatneas 
dress  and  business  regulations  are  discussed.  The  Retail  TVade  is  studied^ 
with  reference  to  the  specialty  shop  and  the  departmait  store.  The 
organisation  and  system  of  a  department  store  are  taken  up  in  detail,  and 
training  given  the  girls  to  prepare  them  for  sudi  junior  positions  as  those 
of  stodc  girls,  examiners,  and  cashiers. 

The  fourth  year  girls  study  the  selling  position  and  the  prindides  under- 
lying a  sale.  Discussions  are  based  upon  their  store  practice  and  upon 
their  own  experienced  as  customers.  A  mass  of  material  is  oontiibuted. 
This  is  analyzed  so  that  they  may  learn  to  distinguish  betwe^  good  and 
bad  methods  employed  in  selling.  Demonstration  sales  are  held.  Sub- 
jects,  such  as  the  M'"«"i"m  Wage,  the  Real  Wage,  the  Consumers'  League, 
which  bear  upon  the  relation  between  employers  and  the  public  are  in- 
troduced. The  aim  is  to  arouse  an  attitude  of  mind  that  will  realise  the 
manyridedness  of  a  labor  problem  and  so  make  for  intelligent  co5pcratioii 
in  arriving  at  its  solution. 

2.  Store  Oroup. 

Hiese  girls  are  making  this  their  majw  subject  They  ^ve  four  periods 
to  it  in  the  third  year  and  six  periods  in  the  fourth  year.  Class  work  ia 
combined  with  laboratory  work  which  includes  visits  to  stores,  museums, 
factories,  and  talks  upon  some  particular  phase  of  the  work  given  by 
business  people. 

All  salesmanship  giris  are  required  to  have  store  practice,  this  in  part 
time  watk  in  which  the  pufnl  spends  her  day  in  the  store  instead  of  at 
school.  She  is  counted  as  present  at  sdiooL  The  wotk  is  observed  and 
credit  given  for  it. 
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Odiumb  of  Wobk  in  MnxnnEBT 
Four  YxAB 

« 

I.    Bandeaux  cf  BuAram  and  Win. 
n.    F6ld8. 

1.  Cutting. 

2.  FieciDg  —  ni^. 

3.  Making. 

ni.    Frame$  qf  Buckram. 

1.  Taking  measuiements.] 

2.  Making  frame. 

3.  Covering  frame  with  canton  flannd. 

4.  Plain  lining  put  in  with  buttonhole  stitch. 
IV.    FrameacfWire. 

V.  Study  cf  Spring  Styki:  from  fashion  plates  and  by  yiaits  to  shops; 
dassroom  discussions;  written  descriptions  illustrated  by 
sketches.  \ 

VI.    Spring  Hat  of  original  design  or  adaptations  from  fashion  platss. 
Vn.    Omamenti  cf  Different  MaieriaU, 
VIII.    RenowtUng  Matmala. 
IX.    Study  qfaU  Textiles  uted  in  various  proccssaa. 

SsooND  Yb^h 

I.    Study  qf  FaU  Styles:  from  fashion  plates  and  by  visits  to  shops; 
dassroom    discussbns;     written   descriptions   illustrated   by 
dcetches. 
n.    Remodd  FaU  Hate  qf  Variaue  Maieriaii. 

III.  Making  Frame  Hate, 

IV.  Bonnets  and  Toques,  suitable  for  all  occasions. 

V.    Study  cf  Spring  Styles :  from  fashion  plates  and  by  visits  to  shops ; 
dassroom   discussions;     written   descriptions   illustrated   by 
sketdies. 
VI.    Renosating  Materials. 
vn.    Making  Bows  and  Ornaments. 
Vm.    Additional  Praetiee  in  Making  Folds  and  Frames. 
DL    Study  cf  aU  TextOes  used. 
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TrCbd  Yeui 

I.    Study  cf  FaU  Styles:  from  fashion  plates  and  by  visits  to  shops; 

dassroom    discussions;     written    descriptions   illustrated    l^ 

sketches, 
n.    Ckneral  Rmete  cf  Work  of  Pmious  Years. 
m.    Fur  Hats:  cov&ed  and  trimmed. 
IV.    Study  of  Spring  Styles :  from  fashion  plates  and  by  visits  to  shops  ; 

classroom    discussions;     written   descriptions   illustrated    by 

sketches. 
V.    Estimating  Valve  cf  Finished  Products^  iTi/*liiHin|r  price  of  materials, 

cost  of  labor,  and  shop  expenses. 
VI.    Study  qf  Materials  used. 

Odtlinb  or  Oms-Yeab  Coitrsb  in  Home  "Milliskkt,  Taken  bt  Pufiia 
Who  Elect  the  DBEssMAxiNa  ob  tbr  Domestic  Science  Coubsbs. 
Tma  CoiTBSB  13  Given  During  the  Third  Year 

I.  Study  of  Styles:  same  as  in  other  courses. 

n.  Adaptations  of  Shapes  to  Individuals, 

in.  Renomting  Materials. 

IV.  Remodeling  Hats. 

V.  Making  Winter  Hats  using  manufactured  frames. 

VI.  Praetioe  in  Making  AU  Kinds  of  Folds. 

Vn.  Automobile  and  Party  Bonnets. 

Vm.  Practice  in  Making  Bowe,  Flowers,  Ornaments.  • 

rX.  Fur  Work. 

X.  Spring  Hats:  straw  sewing;  trimming. 

CouRgB  IN  Cooking  and  Houbewifert 

First  Year 

Cooking.    38  lessons. 

Praetiee.  Methods  of  cooking  applied  to  simple  beverages;  oneab; 
vegetables;  legumes;  milk;  cheese;  eggs;  meat;  fish;  baking- 
powder  mixtures  and  bread ;  serving  of  breakfast. 

Theory,  Foodstu£Ps  used  considoed  under  the  following  headings: 
source;  nutritive  values;  choice;  cost;  storage;  methods  of 
preparation. 
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Heumtifery.  38  lesMiis. 
PraeHee,  (a)  Building  a  fire;  care  of  gas  and  coal  ranges;  sweeping 
and  dusting;  treatment  of  wooden  floors  and  standing  finish;  deai^ 
isjr  paint;  washing  windows;  cleaning  of  metals;  including  silver; 
care  of  sink,  refrigerator,  and  garbage  cans;  choice  of  and  care  of  cook- 
ing utensils;  methods  of  dish  washing;  daily  care  of  bedrooms  and 
bathrooms;  table-setting  and  serving. 

(6)  Laundry  work,  including  mending  and  sorting  of  clothes;  re- 
moving of  stains;  soaking  of  clothes;  washing  of  white  and  colored 
oottoQ  and  linen  fabrics  and  fianneb;  starching;  plain  ironing. 
Theory,    Full  notes  and  explanations  of  above  processes,  with  chemical 
actions  involved. 

Second  Yeab 

DOMBRIC  flCIXNCE,  MAJOB 

Praetiee.    66  lessons. 

Advanced  cooking,  inchiding  the  comparative  effects  of  different 
methods  on  the  same  or  similar  foodstuffs,  preparation  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  soups,  eggs,  cheese,  fish,  meat,  simple  desserts,  and  meat 
substitutes;  use  of  leavening  agents;  cooking  and  serving  of  menus 
suitable  for  simple  luncheon  or  dinner,  with  special  reference  to  proper 
comlnnations  of  food. 
Theory     10  lessons. 

Foodstuffs  studies  under  same  headings  as  in  first  year,  considering 
also  (1)  chemical  composition ;  (2)  food  botany ;  (3)  source  and  nature 
of  food  adjuncts ;  (4)  buying  and  care  of  staples. 
Houeewifery.    Review  of  first  year  course ;  individual  practice  in  cleaning 
processes,  dish-washing,  care  of  refrigerator,  and  simple  laundry  work. 
Food  Botany.    38  lessons. 

TkEBD  YSiLB 

Cooking.  114  lessons. 
PnoHee.  Canning  and  preserving;  breadntnaking;  cooking  of  poultry 
and  shell  fish;  steamed  puddings;  salads;  cake;  cookies;  pastry; 
frying;  including  making  of  fishballs,  fritters,  doughnuts,  and  cro- 
quettes; frozen  desserts;  food  for  invalids;  preparing  and  serving 
menus  suitable  for  dinners  and  formal  luncheons. 
Theory.  Notes  on  above  subjects,  including  results  and  prevention  of 
bacterial  acti<Mi  in  food  materiab;  physical  action  applied  to  froMn 
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mixtims,  and  the  raifliiig  of  batten;  proper  oombiiuitioos  of  food 
material  from  a  hygienic  and  nutritive  standpcmit;   dietaiiea  for 
invalids;  adulterationB  of  foods.    Classes  visit  factories  prepaiing 
foodstuffs  for  the  market. 
Housmoifery.    Fractioe  in  serving  of  meals  and  care  of  dining  room. 

FOITBIH  YXAB 
DOMEBHC  8CDEMCB 

Cooking.  114  lessons. 
Practice.  Includes  individual  work  in  bread-making;  asperimeBts  with 
untried  recipes;  review  of  principles  taught  in  preoeding  years; 
handKng  of  food  in  institutional  amounts;  use  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices, including  the  fireless  cooker.  Continued  practioe  on  some  few 
recipes,  to  attain  perfect  results;  use  of  the  chafing  dish;  fancy  cook- 
ing and  the  serving  of  course  luncheons  and  dinners;  catering  for  large 
numbers. 
Theory.  Notes  on  the  principles  of  dietetics;  calculation  of  the  caloric 
value  of  foods  and  food  combinations;  planning  of  dietaries  based  on 
100-calorie  portions ;  estimates  of  the  actual  and  oomparative  costs  of 
common  foodstuffs. 

Houeew^ery.    Practice  as  in  Second  and  Third  Years. 

GIRLS'  VOCATIONAL  fflGH  SCHOOL,  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Requirements  for  Admission:  Age,  14  years  or  over,  and  Eighth 
Grade  graduation. 

(A  girl  of  14  or  over  will  be  admitted  to  dressmaking,  millinery,  power 
machine,  or  home-makers  courses  upon  recommendation  of  principal  if 
through  the  sixth  grade.) 

One-year  courses  in  telegraphy  and  salesmanship  will  be  arranged  for 
girls  who  have  had  two  years  of  high  schocd. 

One-year  course  in  stenography  will  be  arranged  for  high  school  graduatea. 

Academic  credits  from  other  high  schods  will  be  accepted. 

Three  months  of  actual  trade  experience  i4>proved  by  the  school  is 
quired  for  graduation.    Ghraduation  will  therefore  be  one  term  after 
pletion  of  course. 

A  fifth  term  in  school  approved  by  principal  may  be  substituted  for  trade 
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Two  dollars  a  term  will  be  chaiged  for  the  use  of  books  and  materials. 
One  dollar  will  be  refunded  if  books  and  implements  are  returned  in  good 
condition. 

STBNO<ffiAPHT 


IH  Term 


Ft.  Da. 


ddr«rm 


Pr.  Da. 


English 2    5 

T^rpc^ting 2    5 

Bookkeeping 2    4 

Salesmanship 14 

Cooking 2    1 

Gymnasium 12 

Music 12 


English 2    5 

IVP^writing 2    5 

Stenography 15 

Bodckeeping 2    2 

avics 13 

Gymnasium 12 

Music 12 


2d  Term 


Pr.  Da. 


^th  Tern 


Pr.  Da. 


English 2    5 

Typewriting 15 

Stenography 15 

Salesmanship 15 

Bookkeeping 2    4 

Gymnasium 12 

Music 12 


English 2    5 

IVpewriting 2    5 

Stenogn^hy 15 

Commercial  Law  ....  1    5 
Office  TVuning     ••..15 

Drawing 2    2 

Munc 12 


IH  Term 

English 2 

IVP^writing 2 

Bookkeeping 2 

Salesmanship 1 

Cooking 2 

Gymnasium  and  Music    .  2 


Officb  Assibtamt 

Pr.  Da.  dd  Term  Pr.  Da. 

5        English 2    5 

5        Bookkeeping     or     Multi- 

4  graphing 2    5 

4        Typewriting 2    5 

1  Civics 13 

2  Gymnasium 12 

Music 12 


2d  Term  Pr.  Da. 

English 2    5 

Typewriting 2    5 

Bookkeeping 2    4 

Salesmanship 14 

Gymnasium 12 

Music     •    .    a    .    •    •    •  1    2 


2i 


4^  Term  Pr.  Da. 
Bookkeeping     or     Multi- 
graphing 4    5 

Typewriting 2    5 

Commercial  Law  •...15 
Office  Trainii^     ....    1    5 

Drawing 2    2 

Music 12 
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Sajlesicanbhip 


IH  Term 
Salesnanship  .    •    •    • 

Textiles 1 

Commercial  Geography     .    1 

English 

Arithmetic 


Gymnaaum  and  Music . 


Pr.  Da.  3d  Term 

1    5  Salesmanship  .... 

5  Merchandise    .... 

5  Psychology 

1    5  Commercial  History .    . 

1    5  English 

1  5  Design 

2  2  Gymnasimn  and  Music . 


Pr.  Da. 

1    5 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 


F&AcncB  WoBX  IN  Stores 


2d  Term 
Salesmanship  .    .    .    . 

Textiles 

Commocial  Geography 
English  .....* 

Arithmetic 

Design 


Pr.  Da. 
1    5 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


4^  Term 
Salesmanship  .  .  , 
Merchandise  .  •  , 
Economics  .  .  .  . 
Commercial  History 
English 


Pr.  Da. 
1    6 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


5 
5 
6 
5 
5 


Gymnasium  and  Munc.    .    2    2        Music 12 


IH  Term 


Tblbgrapht 


Pr.  Da. 


Telegraphy 2    5 

Commocial  Geography     .  1    5 

English 15 

T^rpewriting 15 

Arithmetic 15 

Music 12 

Gymnasium 12 


2d  Term 


Pr.  Da. 


Telegraphy 2    5 

Commercial  Geography     .  1    5 

English 15 

Arithmetic 15 

Typewriting 15 

Music 12 

Gymnasium 12 


ZdTerm 


Pr.  Da. 


Telegraphy 2    5 

History 15 

Er^^sk 15 

Typewriting 2    5 

Music 12 

Gymnasium 12 


4^  Term 


Pr.  Da. 


Telegraphy 3    5 

Routine 15 

History 15 

English 15 

Typewriting    .•...15 
Music 12 
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JlTMIOB  NUBSING 


IH  Tenn 


Pr.  Da. 


Cooking 3    5 

Serving  •••••••15 

Sewing 2    4 

Design 2    1 

Mathematics 15 

CivicB 15 

Gymnasium 12 


2d  Term 


Pr.  Da. 


Physiology 14 

ChildStudy 14 

Mathematics 14 

Chemistiy 2    5 

Tgngliati 15 

Design  and  Music    ...  2    2 

Games 11 


dd  Term 


Pr.  Da. 


Bacteriology 13 

ChildStudy 13 

Laundry  and  Cooking   ••23 

Practice 2    5 

Chemistry 2    5 

English 13 

Music 12 

Games 11 


4gh  Term 


Pr.  Da. 


Nursing 2    5 

Physics 2    5 

English 15 

History 15 

Dietetics 15 

Music 12 


HOMX-ICAXIBB 


Id  Term 


Pr.  Da. 


Cooking 3    5 

Serving 15 

Sewing 2    4 

Design 2    1 

English 15 

Mathematics 15 

Music 12 

2d  Term  Pr.  Da. 

Cooking  and  Laundry   •.45 

English 15 

Home  Nursing     ••••15 

Mathematics 15 

Design 2    1 

Music  and  Gymnaaum.    .    2    2 


3d  Term  Pr.  Da. 

Cooking  or  Sewing    •••45 

English 15 

Chemistry 2    5 

or 
General  Sdenoe  1    5 

and    ' 
Mathematics 15 

Gymnasium  and  Music  •    .    2    2 

4M  Term  Pr.  Da. 

Cooking  or  Sewing    ••••45 
En^ish 15 

Chemistry 2    5 

or 
General  Science  1    5 

and 
Mathematics 15 

Music 12 
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IH  Term  Pr.  Da. 

Sewing 4    5 

Textiles 11 

DesigQ 2    2 

Cooking 12 

English 15 

Mafh^Tn^itM^ 15 

Gymnaflinm  and  Music .    •    2    2 

2d  Term  Pr.  Da. 

Sewing   •••••••45 

Textiles 11 

Design 2    2 

English 15 

Matheouitlos  •••••15 

Gymnasium 12 

Music 12 


a 

Zd  Term  Pr.  Da. 

7    5 

Textiles 11 

Design 2    2 

History 15 

Gymnasium 12 

Music 1    2  * 

ah  Term  Pr.  Da. 

Sewing 7    5 

Textiles 11 

Design 2    2 

History 15 

Music 12 


Melunkkt 


Ut  Term 

Millinery 

Textiles 1 

Design 2 

Cooking 2 

English 1 

Mathematics 1 

Gymnasium  and  Music .    .  2 


Pr.  Da. 

4    5 


1 
2 
1 
5 
5 
2 


2d  Term  Pr.  Da. 

Millinery 4    5 

Textiles 11 

Design 2    2 

English 15 

Mathematics  •••••15 
Gymnasium  •  •  **•  "^^  •  1  2 
Music *  1    2 


3(2  Term  Pr.  Da. 

Millinery    ••••••  4    5 

Textiles 11 

Design 2    2 

English 2    1 

English •    .  1    5 

Gymnasium    •    •    •  ~.    .  1    2* 

Music 12 


4itkTerm 
Millinery  •  •  • 
Design  •  .  •  • 
Salesmanship  •  • 
Music    .    •    •    • 


Pr.  Da. 
7    5 
2    3 
1    5 
1    2 
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CATEBora 


Ui  Term 


Pr.  Da. 


CookiiDg 3    5 

Serving 15 

Sewing 2    4 

Design 2    1 

English 15 

Mathematics 15 

Music 12 


2d  Term 
Cooking  and  Laundry 

English 

Home  Nursing     •    •' 
Mathematics  •    •    • 

Design 

Music  and  Gymnasium 


Pr.  Da. 

4    5 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 


5 
5 
5 
1 
2 


2d  Term  Pr.  Da. 

Coddng 4    5 

English 15; 

Mathematics 15 

Genl  Science  or  Chemistry     1    5  | 
Music  and  Gymnasium.    .    2    2 


4M  Term 


Pr.  Da. 


Cooking 7    5 

Mathematics 1    5]f 

General  Science  or  Chem-        '^  *\ 

istry 15 

Music 12 


PowsB  Maghins 


let  Term  ^  Pr.  Da. 

Sewing ••45 

Design 2    2 

Textiles  . 11 

English 15 

Mathematics 15 

Music  and  Gymnasium.    .    2    2 

2d  Term  Pr.  Da. 

Power  Machine    ....    4    5 

Cooking 2    2 

English 15 

Mathematics 15 

Gymnasium    •••••12 
Music 12 


Sd  Term  Pr.  Da. 

Power  Machine    ....    4    5 
General  Science    ••••15 

Mathematics 15 

English 15 

Music 12 


4M  Term 
Power  Machine  • 
General  Science  • 
Mai 


Pr.  Da. 
..45 
..15 
..15 
..15 
•    •22 
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486  ADDENDA 

DEPARTMENT  OP  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION,  ABIZONA 

SlAlB  AND  FeDKBAL  AiD  FOB  VoCAHONAIi  EDUCATION   UNDKB  TSK 

SiciTH-HuaHss  Act 

Home  Economics 
Kinda  cf  Clai$e8. 

Por  the  year  1918-1919  Smith-Hughes  ftmdB  for  Hi»ne  EoonQiiiics 
be  available  for  day  schools  and  classes  only.    The  Board  wiU  approve 
evening  and  partrtime  classes  in  Hcxne  Economics  without  subsidy. 
Minimum  Plani  and  Equipment. 

AH  schools  and  classes  participating  in  Smith-Hughes  funds  wiU  be  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  a  representative  of  the  State  Board  and  approval  will 
be  continued  (xdy  as  long  as  the  plant,  equipment,  and  instruction  are  such 
as  to  conform  to  the  purposes  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  and  the  regulations 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Boards.  No  school  will  receive  aid  for  Home 
Economics  which  does  not  have : 

1.  A  well-appointed  rocHn  for  demonstration  in  cooking. 

2.  A  sewing  room  with  sewing  machines. 

3.  Hcnne  nursing  as  part  of  the  course^  in  Home  Economics. 

4.  Some  provision  for  laundiy  work. 

Minimum  f Of  MauUenance. 

It  wfll  be  incumbent  upon  local  school  authoritieB  to  keep  the  equipment 
efficient  for  the  practical  woric  to  be  done.  They  wiU  be  expected  to  pro- 
vide sufficiently  for  the  upkeep  on  all  buildings  and  dasarooms  used,  the 
materials  required  in  the  work,  the  salaries  of  non-vocational  teachers,  and 
part  of  the  salaries  of  vocational  teachers  not  covered  by  Sndth-Hug^ies 
funds. 

The  local  Board  will  be  expected  to  employ  at  least  one  fully  qualified 
teacher  for  Home  Economics  and  the  State  Board  urges  that  such  teacher 
be  employed  for  twdve  months  in  the  year  in  order  that  she  may  supervise 
the  project  work  during  the  summer  months  that  school  is  not  in  sesaon. 
One  month's  vacation  should  be  arranged  for. 
Charaeter  and  Conieni  €f  Course  of  Study. 

The  subject  matter  in  Home  Economics  must  be  as  broad  as  the  need  ol 
the  home-maker  demands.  In  addition  to  sewing,  there  should  be  included 
garment-making,  millinery,  designing,  dressmaking,  textiles,  care  of  doth* 
ing,  etc.  In  addition  to  clothing  and  food  study,  houseplanning,  fumish]ng« 
and  management,  home  nursing,  household  accoimts,  and  laundry  work 
should  be  given  attention. 
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SUQOnTED  WXSKLT  PlIOQBAM  OF  VoCATIONAIi  HoilX  EoOlTOiaCB 

45-Miiiute  Periods 


FBI. 

MOIISAT 

TjjmBDAY 

i  Wbdiowat 

Tbvbhiat 

FttDAT 

1. 

English 

English 

"Rnglifth 

English 

TCngKah 

2. 
3. 

Clothing 

Food  Study 

Clothing 

Food  Study 

Clothing 

4. 
5. 

Drawing^ 
Design 

Genoral 
Science 

Drawing  & 
Design 

General 
Science 

Drawing  & 
Design 

6. 
7. 
8. 

Electives 

Electives 

Electives 

Electives 

Electives 

SECOND  TSAB 


Pnu 

MOIISAT 

TinilDAT 

WaDxamAT 

TauBnuLY- 

V^USAT 

1. 

Home 
Management 

Home 
Management 

Home 
Management 

Home 
Management 

Home 
Management 

2. 

Household 
Chemistry 

Household 
Chemistry* 

3. 

Dress 
Making 

Dress 

"M^ilniig 

Dress 
Makmg 

4. 

Home 
Project 

Home 
Project 

5. 

English 

English 

English 

English 

English 

6. 

Civics  & 
Citizenship 

Civics  & 
Citizenship 

Civics  & 
Citizenship 

Civics  & 
Citizenship 

Civics  & 
Citizenship 

7. 
8. 

Electives 

Electives 

Electives 

Electives 

Electives 

NoTB.    Home  Management  includes  housekeeping,  planning  and  serving 
of  meals,  laundry,  household  accounts,  home  nursmg,  etc 


ADDENDA 

SuocnRSD  FoDB  Yb4B  Coubsb  in  Vocational  Houb  Eoonomxob 

waan  txab 

HBBT  SEiaBTBB 

sacoND  BnasnEB 

PSngliah 

5  periods 

5  periods 

Elective 

5periods 

6perioda 

**Dr8wing  and  Design 

3  (90  min.)  periods 

2  (90  min.)  poioda 

*Gannent  Making 

3  (90  min.)  periods 

2  (90  min.)  periods 

**General  Sdenoe 

2  (90  min.)  periods 

3  (90  min.)  periods 

*Food  Study  and  Cooking 

2  (90  min.)  periods . 

3  (90  min.)  periods 

8B0OND  TXAB 

English 

5  periods 

5periods 

Eltt^ve  (Civic  and  Citiaei 

iship)           5  periods 

5  periods 

**General  Science 

3  (90  min.)  periods 

2  (90  min.)  periods 

**Hou8ekeeping,      House- 

hold   Accounts,  Plan- 

ning and  Serving  Meals 

3  (90  min.)  periods 

2  (90  min.)  periods 

**Fhysiology>  Hygiene  and 

Home  Nursing 

2  (90  min.)  periods 

3  (90  min.)  periods 

*Elenuntaiy  Dressmaking 

2  (90  min.)  periods 

3  (90  min.)  penoda 

THIBD  TKAB 

TCngliali 

5  periods 

5periods 

Elective 

5periods 

5periods 

••Household  Chemistfy 

7-8  (90  min.)  periods 

7-8  (45  min.)  periods 

^Clothing  Design,  House 

Planning  and  Fuinish- 

ing 

3  (90  min.)  periods 

2  (90  min.)  periods 

^TextQes,  MilMneiy  and 

i-H'M 

Dressmaking          s^ 

2  (90  min.)  periods 

3  (90  min.)  periods 

*  This  division  of  time  —  one  half  of  a  six-hour  day  devoted  to  instruotion 
in  Home  Eoonomios  —  is  required  in  Smith-Huahes  Bohools  in  dties  of  over 
26,000  popidation.  See  page  46,  Btilletin  No.  1,  Statement  of  PoUcies,  Fedsoral 
Board  of  Vocational  Education. 

**  In  cities  of  lees  than  25,000  population  the  law  allowB  a  modification  of  the 
length  of  oourse  and  of  the  hours  of  instruction  per  week.  See  page  47,  Bulletin  1 . 
The  half  day,  devoted  to  vocational  work,  may  include  instruction  both  in  Home 
Economics  subjects,  such  as  those  marked  *,  and  in  related  subjects  as  thoee 
marked  **.  A  number  of  conditions  will  modify  the  selection  of  these  couxaea. 
If  food  study  has  been  taught  in  the  eighth  grade,  garment  making  may  be  given 
two  periods  a  day  throughout  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  If  there  has 
been  little  or  no  instruction  in  physiology  and  hygiene  in  the  granunar  grades, 
this  subject  may  be  taught  in  the  first  year  of  high  school.  There  may  be  reasons 
for  teaching  general  science  and  drawing  and  design  and  any  other  vocational 
subject  five  double  periods  per  week  for  a  shorter  time  rather  than  two  and  three 
periods  per  week  for  g  longsr  time. 
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VOUBIH  TXAB  HBflT  SMMEffTER  BMOOKD  SEMEtfBOL 

English  5  periods  5  periods 

Elective  6  periods  5  periods 

**Hou8ehold  FbysicB  7-^  (46  min.)  periods  7-^  (46  min.)  periods 

fTeztileSy  Millinefy  and  * 

DressmakiBg  3  (90  min.)  periods  2  (90  min.)  periods 

•Eleinentary  Dietetics  and 

Home  Management  2  (90  min.)  periods  3  (90  min.)  periods 

HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  FOR  THE  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADES, 
SPEYER  SCHOOL,!  TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

TBM  AmT  SCHt)fl6LBB  ApABIIIENT 

The  Amy  Schflssler  Apartment  (described  in  the  Januaiy  Rbcobd)  is 
the  outgrowth  of  a  definite  course  of  study  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
of  the  Speyer  School. 

Following  is  a  tentative  outline  of  that  course  of  study,  the  result  of  the 
co6peration  of  the  departments  of  household  arts  education,  fine  arts  edu- 
cation, and  elementary  education.  The  committee  which  represented 
these  departments  began  by  asking,  "What  should  a  Speyer  School  girl 
know  about  the  art  of  home-making?"  This  was  the  problem  which  guided 
the  work  of  the  committee  in  the  study  of  the  needs  of  the  children,  and  in 
making  the  course  of  study  to  satisfy  these  needs.  To  make  the  course 
of  study  as  outlined  for  the  eighth  grade  more  vital,  an  apartment  has  been 
chosen,  furnished,  andoperated  in  part  by  the  children  ci  the  eighth  grade 
for  three  residoit  Teachers  CoIl^;e  studoits  under  the  supervision  of  the 
departments  concerned  as  described  in  the  January  Rbcobd. 

In  both  grades  one  and  one-half  hours  daily  from  2  to  3.30  are  spent  on 
the  househokl  arts  work. 

SiVflMTB  GbADS 

^Jiam  PrMem:  ''What  must  a  girl  of  my  age  know  of  food,  dothing, 
and  cleanliness  in  order  to  help  my  family  to  keep  well  and  strong  and 
kappy?" 

1  Pages  1  to  20  of  this  pamphlet  are  repzinted  from  Teaohns  Collags  Reoord, 
Uaroh,  1916,  VoL  XVI,  No.  X 
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BUGOIBTIVX]  raOBLEMB  UNDERLTXNG  THE  WORK  IN  CLOtHDIOy  TlXTrT<lW» 

FOODS,  AKD  flUUfTTATIOM 

;  I.    HmM. 

*         1.  Wfayisitathingtobecfaeriahed? 

2.  What  can  we  do  to  keep  well  and  strong  and  happy? 

3.  How  can  we  keep  our  homes  in  the  best  condition  for  healtfaM^ 

happy  living? 

4.  What  food  materiab  are  necessary  to  keep  my  body  strong  and 

to  help  it  to  grow? 

5.  How  shall  I  cook  these  foods  in  order  to  get  the  best  out  of  them? 

6.  How  can  I  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  food  I  buy  for  my  family 

is  dean  when  it  comes  to  the  house? 

7.  What  kind  of  clothing  shall  I  choose  so  that  my  body  wiU  be  al- 

lowed the  greatest  amoimt  of  freedom  for  development  and  be 
properiy  protected  at  all  times? 

8.  What  care  shall  I  give  my  body  so  that  it  will  reflect  its  good  con- 

dition in  an  attractive  appearance? 

IL    EeononUci, 

1.  What  foods  are  most  economical  to  buy  in  order  to  get  the  ma^ 

teriall  need? 

2.  With  $15  per  wedc  to  spend  for  food  for  a  family  of  five,  fdiat  are 

some  combinations  of  dishes  I  would  plan  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  family  ?    (Emphasis  on  cost  —  simple  "balance  in  diet.") 

3.  How  does  the  cost  of  home-made  dishes  compare  with  the  same 

foods  at  the  bakery,  grocery  store,  or  delicatessen? 

4.  If  I  am  buying  food  at  the  bakeiy ,  what  can  I  get  which  will  give 

me  the  most  for  my  money? 

5.  What  are  some  secrets  in  the  buying  of  foods  and  household  sup- 

plies which  win  help  to  save  mon^? 

6.  Of  the  various  artides  of  dothing  I  need  what  can  I  make  at  homie 

so  that  the  cost  of  my  wardrobe  shall  be  reduced? 

7.  What  must  I  know  about  textile  materials  so  that  I  can  du 

and  plan  my  dothing  at  the  least  possible  expense  and 
greatest  service? 

8.  What  can  I  do  to  keep  my  <*WMng  looking  attractive  until 

worn  out? 
0.  How  can  I  make  the  parcel  post  and  other  utilities  an  aid  to  tbi 
housekeeper? 
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m.    Food  Preparation  and  Service, 

1.  Foods  which  I  must  know  how  to  cook  in  order  to  keep  »  family 

well  and  happy 
a.  Vegetables. 
6.  Eggs, 
e.  Meats. 

2.  How  can  I  serve  these  dishes  so  that  they  will  sharpen  the  ap- 

petites of  my  family?    (Simple  home  service.) 

3.  What  refreshments  might  we  serve  at  a  Hallowe'en  party?    A 

July  4th  party?    (Suggestions  for  decorating.) 

4.  Lunch  box  suggestions,  from  standpoint  of  cost  and  needs  of 

father  and  daughter. 

IV.    Art 

1.  What  must  I  know  and  do  in  order  to  select  and  purchase  <*W>»i«g 

that  will  serve  as  adornment  as  wdl  as  protection? 

2.  In  what  ways  do  my  clothes  reflect  my  character? 

3.  How  will  my  knowledge  of  art  help  me  to  serve  meals  attractively  ? 

4.  How  can  I  bring  beauty  into  the  daily  watk  of  the  kitchen? 
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OOUBSE  OF  STX7DT 
Seventh  Grade 

Pmbl&mfor  the  Year.  ''What  must  a  girl  of  my  age  know  of  food,  doth- 
ing,  and  deanlinessin  order  to  help  my  family  and  myself  to  keep  wdl  and 
strong  and  happy?" 


MON.  Ain>  WBD. 

FiroblemL 

A.  Of  the  many 
tfdngi  that  I  haye 
naed,  what  can  I 
make  so  that  I  may 
he  helpful  wltfi  the 
homeaewhig?  Make 
Uoomers.  What 
must  I  know  in  order 
to  plan  for,  buy  ma- 
terial for,  and  make 
a  pair  of  bloomers? 

B.  What  must  I 
know  ahoitt  the  sew- 
hig  macfahie  so  that 
I  can  uae  it  as  it 
diooldbeiiaed?  Em- 
phasis on  the  use  of 
mfip|iinA  in  this  prob- 
lem. 

Oct  5.  PUmning  the 
hloofmsn.  What  ma- 
terisl;  discussion  of 
comparative  suitability 
of  cotton  and  wool 
based  upon  use,  econ^ 
omy ,  and  ability  of  dass 
to  handle  in  making. 
How  mudi?  Intex^ 
pratation  of  pattflHL 


TUBS.  AND  THURS. 


Problem  L  How  can  I 
help  keep  down  ev- 
penaea? 


Oct.  6.    Visit  public 
market,  Fort  Lee  Ferry. 


FBmAT 
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MOH.  ARD  WBD. 

Oct?.  Shoppingex' 
eunum.  Neoeeflity  far 
plan.  Where  shop? 
How  to  conduct  my« 
fldfr  Responaibuity 
toward  others  when 
■hopping.  Comparison 
of  home  and  ready- 
made  bloomers.  Shop 
on  125th  Street. 


TUBS.  AKD  TUUMS. 

Oct.  8.  Can  peaekes. 
Shall  we  can  fruit  at 
home  or  buy  it  canned? 
Use  of  sugar  as  sirup  in 
camung.    Cost. 


niDAT 

Oct  0.  Mah$  appU 
Study  commercial 
methods  of  canning 
food.  Study  of  Girb' 
Canning  Gubs  in  the 
South. 


Oct  12.  Cui  out 
Uoomert.  Individual 
study  of  pattern,  pin- 
ning of  pattern,  cutting 
outy  pinning  parts  to- 
gether. 


Oct  14.  Making 
bU)amer§.  Basting  and 
stitching  seams.  Part- 
time  lesson  on  use  of 
machine,  learn  to 
thread,  practice  stitch- 
ing. 


Oct  13.  Plum  pre- 
(Use  dried 
fruit)  Selectioii  of 
fruit  Utilisalion  of 
all  parts  in  making  jeDy 
and  apple  butter. 
Principle  of  jdly  mak- 
ing.   Cost 

Oct  15.  Sweapiddea. 
Use  of  dried  fruit  in 
making  of  piddes.  Add 
as  a  preserving  agent 
Cost  of  home-made 
wrfii#  commevGUu  prod- 
uct 


Oct  16.  Con  cf 
hmuehMphnU.  What 
can  we  do  to  make  our 
Idtdiens  and  sewing 
rooms  more  attractive 
during  the  winter? 
Preparation  of  window 
boxes. 


Oct     10. 

wOOIMfl. 

ptactioe* 


Making 


ProUemn.  MyfamOy 
ia  made  up  of  busy 
people.  What  noor- 
idilng  fooda  can  I 
leani  to  prepare 
whidi  win  be  good 
forluttdieon? 

ast20.  Milk  toad, 
with  variations.  Mak- 
ing of  white  sauce. 
Use  of  kftoven. 
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MOH.  ARD  WBD. 

Oct  21.  Making 
hioanwri.  (1  hr.)  Half 
hour-^lesBon  on  wool. 
Review  of  production 
and  numufactuie. 


TUBS.  AND  THURS. 

Oct    22.  Creamsd 

vegetables.  Review 

white  sauoe.  Cookery 
of   vegetables.       Rule 

for     cooking  starchy 
foods. 


FRIDAT 

Oet23.  Coatumsd&' 
ngn.  Suitability  of 
dothing  to  indlvidiud 
occasion  and  inoome. 
(Baab  for  costume  de- 
sign woric  to  follow.) 


Oct  26.  Making 
lloomen. 

Oct  28.  Making 
lioomen.  Half  hour 
—  2d  lesson  on  food, 
properties,  physical  and 
diemical;  testing  vari- 
ous samples  to  learn  to 
detect  wooL 


Oct  27.  Hash.  Use 
of  Ieft<yvers.  Varia- 
tions in  hash. 

Oct  29.  Cometarch 
pudding.  Blending  of 
fine  starch  and  liquid. 
Thickening  power  of 
starch.  Variations. 
Economy.  Test  for 
starch. 


Nov.     2.      Making 

Nov.  4.  Making 
Uoamere.  Half  hour 
—  3d  lesson  on  wool. 
Adulterations,  testing 
unknown  samples  to 
detennine  presence  of 
wool. 


Nov.  3.  Election  day 
(holiday). 

Nov.  5.  Serve  eimple 
hmcheon.  Combina- 
tion of  dishes  already 
prepared.  Preparation 
of  several  dishes  at 
one  time.  Simple  serv- 
ing to  members  of  dass. 


Oct 30.  Coiitsmed&' 
sign.  Application  of 
established  {Hinciples  to 
designing  a  school  coat 
suitable  to  7th  gnule 
Speyer  School  girl. 


Nov.  6.  JHmmsB 
dining]  room  equxpm/aU 
(preparation  for  luncb- 
eon).  EflSdency  in  ar* 
rangement  Discus- 
sion of  care  of  Knf^ 
china,  brass,  and  silver. 
Practical  work,  dean 
metals. 


Nov.     9. 
Uoomsrs* 


Making 


Nov.  10.  Make  tea; 
plan  simple  luncheon 
for  75  cents  to  be  served 
next  lesson  to  four 
guests.  How  can  we 
make  tea  least  harmful  ? 
*'  Hay  "  serve  luncheon 
as  planned. 
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MON.  ARD  WBD. 

Nov.  11.  Making 
bloomers.  Half  hour 
—  4th  lesson  on  looo/. 
Common  woolen  ma- 
terials, prices,  widths, 
uses  of.    Make  chart. 


PSroUemlL  What  must 
I  know  In  order  to 
care  for  woolen  gar- 
ments properly  ? 
Laundering  of  wool- 
ens; mending,*  dam- 
ing  of  woolens; 
deaning;  removal  of 
spots. 

Nov.  16.  Launder^ 
ing  qf  wooUm.  Practi- 
cal lesson  in  laboratory. 

Nov.  18.  Wool  darn- 
ing. Darning  hole  in 
dress,  or  flat  woolen 
garment  of  some  land. 


TUBS.  AND  THURS* 

Nov.  12.  Serve 
Itmcheon  to  four  gveeU. 
Color  scheme.  Two 
girls  act  as  hostesses. 


PSroblem  IIL  What 
can  I  do  which  will 
help  mother  to  pt^ 
pare  an  old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving  Din- 
ner? 


Nov.  17.  Make 
com  bread;  prepare 
celery.  Value  of  oom- 
meal.    Value  of  celery. 

Nov.  19.  Clean 
kitchen.  Importance  of 
deanliness  to  health 
and  comfort 


PIODAT 

Nov.  13.  Coelume 
design.  Finishing  of 
coat  design. 


Nov.  20.  VitU  Old 
People's  Borne  to  carry 
jellies  and  pickles. 
What  can  we  do  to 
make  Thanksgiving 
happier  for  these 
friends? 


Nov.  23.  Renunal 
of  spots  from  ferments. 
Brushing,  pressing, 
hanging,  keeping  free 
from  dust. 

Nov.  25.  Plan 
Chrtstnuis  gift.  For 
whom    shall    I    make 


Nov.  24.  Prepare  a 
Thanksgiving  basket  tor 
family  of  6  for  $.75. 
Market  list;  purchase 
supplies ;  pack  basket. 

Nov.  26.  Thanks- 
giving Day  (holiday). 


Nov.  27.    Holiday. 
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TDI8.  AUD  TUU1I8. 

nODAT 

gifts?     What   cui    I 

make  that  will  be  worth 

while    and    attractive 

for    the    amount    of 

moo^  I  have?    Doiiig 

for  others.     Something 

fdr    mother,    and   for 

some  one  less  fortunate. 

Nov.      30.       Beffin 

Dec  1.     EmsaOoped 

Ckrittauu  pnMem.  The 

mdmon  or  other  left- 

over     fish.      Review 

to  be  put  cm  quality  of 

white  sauce.    Possibfe 

handworic 

variations. 

Dec     2.    Chridttuu 

Dec  3.      En6fff6ncy 

Dec  4.    Cothmeds- 

pnbitM* 

hi9cmi9.      Method  of 

ngn.    Design  for  party 

mmhimn^  anH  hanHliTig 

dress    with   additional 

dough.    Use  of  baking 

study  ol  color,  suitable 

powder. 

toindividuaL 

Dee.  7.      Ckrittauu 

Dec]    8.        Baking 

pnMm* 

powder   biKuUs.     Re- 
view       manipuktion; 

board.    Substitutes  for 

butter.     Other  uses  for 

the  dough. 

Dec   9.     Chfutauu 

Dec      10.         Serve 

Dec   11.       Coetume 

prdUem, 

iupper,         Escalloped 

deeign.      Party     dress 

dish,      biscuits,     and 

(complete  design).  Re- 

canned peaches  or  jelly. 

lationship    to    aooea- 

Simple  service.    Cost 

sories. 
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MOH.  ARD  WBD. 


Dec   14    ChriitniM 


Dec.   10.    Ckndmoi 


TUBS.  AND^THOBS. 

ProblemlV.  PMptfiac 
te  Chriftmas  ptrty  to 

Day    NuTMry    dill" 

dreiL 

Dec.  15.  Chndma§ 
eookiea.  Drop  batter; 
variations.  Cost  of 
home-niade  versoa 
bakery  products. 

Dec  17.  Caitdif; 
popcorn  balls.  Simple 
home-made  oonfectioiis. 
Cost  and  purity  ternu 
"  store  products.' 


19 
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Dec  IS.  Pof^  to 
Day  NuiMfy  duUmi. 
Serve  candy  and  pop- 
corn balls. 


CHRISTMAS  HOUDATS 


Problem  IIL  What 
dionid  I  do  to  help 
keep  my  clothea  in 
repair? 


Jan.  4.  System  in 
AoumAoU— hxJdngover 
wardrobe  to  see  how 
dothes  can  be  made 
to  last  kmger.  Girls' 
share  in  helinng.  Frao- 
tical  work  in  darning. 

PSroUemlV.  What  can 
I  do  to  help  mother 
with  hooaehold 
mending?  How 
make  tiilnga  last 
until  ^fing  or  until 
well  ween  out? 
2x 


Problem  V.  How  can 
I  keep  myself  well, 
strong  and  happy  In 
order  to  be  of 
greatest  joy  to  my 
family  and  Mends  ? 
Jan.     5.       Personal 

hygiene^   bathing,  care 

of  teeth,  hair,  and  nails. 

Fresh 

sleep. 
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MOB.  AND  WBD. 

Jan.  6.  Paiehing 
lumuhM  linen  or  apron, 
Tlirifty  eooQomy,  aelf- 


FiroUeni  V.  How  can 
I  keep  my  dreaaoa 
dean  wUle  lia^inc  at 
borne? 


Jan.  11.  Plan  apron 
(colored  ginj^iam).  Ex- 
cursion to  store  to  buy. 


TUBS.  AND  THURS. 

Jan.  7.  Can  qf  bed^ 
room.  Making  bed; 
care  of  dothes  at  nif^t. 
Ventilation,  hf^U 


FroUem  VL  Shall  we 
bake  or  boy  oar 
bread? 


Jan.  13.  Cutting  oid 
apron.  Adapting  pat- 
terns to  measurements. 
Review  —  selvage, 
warpi  woof,  gores. 


Jan.    18. 
apron* 


Making 


Jan.  12.  Study  qf 
yeati:  set  bread.  What 
is  yeast,  and  what  does 
it  demand  in  order  to 
raise  the  bread?  Rear 
sons  for  kneading. 

Jan.  14.  Complete 
bread  proceee.  Reasons 
for  baking.  Cost  verew 
bakery  bread.  Varia- 
tions. 


FfilDAT 

Jan.  8.  Coifume  d^ 
eign.  School  dress 
(same  general  artpnn. 
dples  iqqdied  as  above). 


Jan.     15.      Coatume 
design.      School 
(complete  deagn). 


Jan.  20.  Making 
apron.  Half  hour  to 
review  of  cotton  pro- 
duction and  manu- 
facture. 


Jan.  19.  Dutch 
Apple  Cake.  Review 
biscuits;  variation  in 
uses  of  dough. 

Jan  21.  Coooa. 
Serve  with  wafers  at 
informal  party  to 
teachers. 


Jan.  22. 
a/tntnation^ 


WriUtn 
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MON.  AHD  WBD. 
Jan.  25.    Apron, 


JftiL  27.  Apnn, 
Half  hour  textile  lesson. 
Review  weaving;  de- 
sign in  cotton. 


TUBS.  AND  THURS. 

Jan.        26.        ^sit 
Ward's  Bakery. 

Jan.  28.    Bread  canr 
teti,  (Examination 

week.)  7th  and  8th 
grades  contest  indi- 
vidually, not  as  groups. 


FRIDAT 


Jan.  29.  Report  qf 
bread  conted.  Inspect 
Teachoni  College  lab- 


Feb.  !•    Apron, 


Feb.  3.  Half  hour 
in  texHUs,  Character- 
isticsy  prices,  widths, 
and  uses  of  common 
colored  cotton  mate- 
riab.  Gingham,  cham« 
bray,  percate,  calico. 


PSroblem  VIL  Diahea 
•uitablo  lor  break- 
fast 

Feb.  2.  FrwU  for 
hreakfaH.  Value  of 
fruit;  dried temtf  fresh 
fruit. 

Feb.  4.  Cereals 
(granular  and  flaked). 
Difference  in  quantity 
required  of  flaked  and 
granular.  Study  of 
pr^>ared  cereals. 


Feb.  5.  House  fur- 
nishing  principles  es- 
pecially applied  to  liv- 
ing room;  special 
emphasis  on  space  di- 
vision in  wallsy  doars, 
and  windows. 


Problem  VL  What 
can  I  make  tiiia 
Spring  to  wear  to 
idiool? 

Feb.  8.  Middy 
blouse.  Its  use?  What 
kind  of  material,  how 
much,  what  should 
it  cost,  shall  I  buy  or 
make?  Excursion  to 
126th  Street  store. 


Feb.  9.  Uses  of  left- 
ooer  cereals,  molded  with 
fruit;  aaxMed;  served 
with  sirup. 
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KOH •  AKD  WBD. 

F^.  10.  TexHk 
lesaon.  Study  of  idute 
matoiab  suitable  to 
outside  gannents  that 
get  hazd  wear.  Char- 
acteristicsy  widths, 
prioesy  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 
Discoanon  ol  suitability 
of  trimmingSy  study 
patten,  make  diart 


TUBS.  AKD  TUUMS. 

Feb.  11.  Creamed 
dried  berf  or  oodfiek. 
Other  suggestions  for 
breakfast  dishes;  f6od 
value. 


VRIDAT 

Feb.     12. 
fumieking;  relation  of 
cokr    sdieme    to 
posure  of  rocxn* 


Feb.  15.  Renew 
foMmiu  Cutcudndddy, 
B^gin  to  put  together. 


Fab.  17.    Middy. 


Feb.  16.  We^e  cf 
warming  oeer  pobdoee. 
Creamed;  sant(Sed;  es- 
caUoped. 

Feb.  18.  lft#n#. 
Drop  batter;  varia- 
tions po683>le.  Beli^ 
ticmtocake. 


Feb.     10.       Hi 
furmiking;    princqilea 
rdadng  to  funnahioga. 

funiture. 


Feb.  22.    Middy. 


Feb.  24.    Middif. 


Feb.  23.  Effg  cookery. 
Begin  study  ol  protein 
codEexy.  Valueoleggs 
as  food.  Various  foods 
needed  by  body. 

Feb.  25.  Make  cocoa; 
plan  menu  for  break- 
fast Food  value  of 
cocoa  as  compared  with 
tea  and  coffee. 


Feb.  26.  Waek 
aprone;  principle  in- 
volved in  washing 
colored  dothea.  Make 
staicxL  Hanging 

dothesonBne.  CUeae 
aprons  were  made  in 
sewing  dasB.) 
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MOH.  AUD  wbd. 
Mar.l.    Umy. 


BlMr.8.    MHi^. 


FroUami  Vn  and  vm. 
WlOi  nqr  preMiit  abil- 
itjr  and  need,  what 
imdafianiiaiiti  can  I 
maka? 

Mar.  8.  La^  Uswn 
on  middy.  Diacuasion 
of  underwear.  Styles 
and  quality  adapted  to 
giria'use. 


Mar.  10.  Begin  work 
on  nigld  gown  with  dis- 
cuflsion  d  suitability 
of  material  for  under- 
wear. Study  samples^ 
width,  prices.  Flan  the 
nightgown. 


TUBS.  AUD  THOSSl 

Mar.  2.  Moek  jerv- 
ice  for  breakfast;  make 
mazketlist;  cost.  Su(^ 
gest  other  menus  of 
greater  or  less  cost 

Mar.  4.  Serve  break* 
fdeltomfot  tlXJO. 


Problem  Vm  How 
tfiall  we  launder  the 
table  linen? 


Mar.  9.  WaehUMe- 
dotkf  napkme;  and 
doiUee;  (only  iMte 
ofHdei).  Why  wash 
doihesT  Benuyval  of 
stains. 

Mar.  11.  Ironeame, 
Why?  Care  in  sprin- 
kling; folding. 


nmix 


Mar.  5»  Iron  apfoae: 
care  in  sprinUing  and 


Mar.  ^  IS.  VieU 
laundfy.  How  does  the 
laundiyman  handle  the 
large  washing?  The 
mani^e  as  a  labor  saw. 
PoesibiHty  of  a  home 


Mar. 

gownm 


15.      NigM 


Problem  IX.    Flamdog 
for  the  flaring  parly. 

Mar.  Id.  Make 
eookiee  CroOed).  Re- 
view miring  process 
pven  Dec.  15.    BoD. 

Iina  nrooess  iddfdi 
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MON.  AND 

WED. 

TUBS.  AND  THURS. 

FSIDAT 

Mar.      17. 

Night 

Mar.  18.    MakefttUk 

gown.       Suitability  of 

sherbet    Freesdng  prin- 

tionfor parenti'  nueHng. 

tnmmings    for 

under- 

ciple,   oombiiiiiig  milk 

Make     sherbet^      uae 

wear;     laoes, 

embroi- 

and  add. 

cookies       made       on 

dery,     ribbonsi 

hand- 

Mar.  16. 

work,  etc. 

1 

and  serving  tiie  din- 
ner. 

Mar.     22. 

NigJU 

Mar.    23.'       Cream 

POIMU 

90upi.    Application   of 
white  sauce  principle. 
Puree.    Food  value. 

Mar.      2L 

Night 

Mar.  25.    Meat  eoup. 

Mar.    26.        Aavp- 

gown. 

with    v^^etables.    Use 

hoUtering,     How    can 

of  soup  meat  in  hash 

we  make  shabby  pieces 

ot  stew. 

of  furniture  attractive 

and  comfortable? 

SASTER  VACATION 


Apr.  5.  Easter  Mon- 

Apr. 6.    Meat  baOe 

day. 

and  tomato  eavoe.    Con- 
tinue      cookery       of 
protein.    Retention  of 
juices.     Use  of  bread 
crumbs  and  egg.     Sea- 
soning. 

Apr.     7.         Night 

Apr.  8.  Stew.  Partial 

Apr.    9.     Cleamng; 

gown. 

extraction  and  partial 

kitchen   and   pantries. 

retention     of     juices. 

Sanitation  of  plumUng 

Economy    in    use    of 

and  refrigerators. 

cheaper  cuts  of  meat. 

1  Firdess  cooker. 
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MON.  AND  WSD. 

Apr.      12.       Nighi 
gown. 


Apr.      14.       Night 
gowHm 


TOES.  AlfD  THURS. 

Apr.  13.  Stuffed  po- 
taioea  and  maahed  py- 
iatoea.  Cookery  of 
vegetables;  variation 
in  cookeiy  of  potatoes. 

Apr.  15.  Eacalhped 
vegdables;  review  cook- 
ery of  vegetables.  Pal- 
atable use  d  leftpovers. 


FSIDAT 


Apr.  16.  ViiU  mor- 
bet.  WhatcanweMTve 
economically  at  ibis 
time  of  year?  Get 
prices  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  meats. 


Apr. 
gowHm 


19.       NigH 


Apr. 
gown. 


21.       Finish 


Apr.  20.  Salad, 
French  dressing.  Heavy 
vernu  tight  salads; 
place  in  meal.  Char- 
acteristics of  good  salad. 
Food  value. 

Apr.  22.  Salads, 
boiled  dressing.  Fhiit 
or  meat  salad.  When 
use  each?  Accompani- 
ments. Value  of  greens 
indict. 


Apr.  23.  Cleafn$m; 
dining  room;  wood- 
work and  g^ass. 


Apr.  26.  Begin 
underMrt.  Review 
suitabiHty  of  material. 
Take  measurements, 
estimate  amount  of  ma- 
terial needed.  Study 
of  pattern. 

Apr.  28.    Underskirt, 


Apr,  27.  Custards, 
Application  of  rule  for 
cooking  protein.  Nour- 
ishing dessert  When 
serve  *  variations  in  use. 


Apr.  29.  Gdatine 
puddings.  Source  of 
geUttine,  value  as  food. 
Variations. 


Apr.  30.  Caire  cf  ao* 
cessories  in  dothing. 
How  shall  I  care  for  my 
gloves,  ribbons,  yokes, 
rubbers,  shoes,  etc  T 
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MON.  AUD  WBD. 
May  3.     VnderMrt, 


Mfty  6.    UndenkiH. 


TUBS.  AUD  THDBS. 

May4.  Caheg.  Ba- 
view  process  ol  oooky 
makiiig.      Gasses     of 


Biay6.  CKolsMyicingB. 
Review  for  manipuli^ 
tion. 


niDAT 


BCay7.  Cakemie,io 
cam  money  for  diniiflr 
to  follow  (seQ  cakaa 
made  May  4  aod  6). 


•^i*^ 


I   MaylO.    UnisrMH. 


Bbyld. 


Bfay  17.    Undtnkirt. 


May  11.  Plan  dxnr 
fitff  f or  ax  f or  S1.50. 
a)  Mode  service.  Qi) 
Market  order.  Review 
processes  of  oodceiy. 
Balance  in  diet. 

May  13.  Serve  din- 
ner. Emphasis  on  at- 
tractive, quiet  service 
and  promptnesB  and 
regularity  in  getting 
dishes  ready. 


May  19.    XJnierMrt. 


Problem  XL  Prepar- 
ing tiie  kitchen  to 
leave  for  tiie  summer. 

May  18.    Take  m- 
terdory: 
ment 
terials. 


eqmp- 
to  mar 


May  20.  Clean 
kitchen;  and  prepare 
equipment  to  leave  for 
summer.  Oil  stoves 
and  metal. 


May  14.  PulebOee 
away  tor  summer. 
Practical  lesson  in  stor- 
age d  woolen  garments 
or  furs. 


May  21.  Maheeand- 
wiehea.  Visit  Van 
Cortlandt  Mansion. 
Packing  the  picnic 
lunch  box.  Balance  in 
diet  fitdiens 
colonial  days. 


▲DDBNDA  f06 


Eimrm  Gsadb 

Mam  PrdUem:  "What  are  the  main  probkmB  which  oonfront  the  Yocke 
family,  who  find  that  thi^  must  live  in  this  neighborhood  in  New  Yofk 
CityT''  (Family  consists  of  Mr.  and  Mn.  Yorke,  Mr.  Yorke's  father,  and 
three  children,  Jane  aged  14,  William  aged  8,  and  Alice  aged  2.  Income 
S1200.) 

I.    Where  shall  we  live?    (Introducing  division  of  income.) 
n.    How  divide  the  responsibility  of  housekeeping  buaneeaT 
m.    How  mudi  shall  we  spend  for  dothesT 
IV.    How  much  shall  we  spend  for  food? 
V.    How  shall  we  furnish  the  house  most  tastefully  ^^^^'^^^^ ^"g  cs- 

pense? 
VI.    How  much  should  we  aim  to  save  each  year? 
Vn.    How  shall  we  get  our  recreationT 
Vni.    Upon  what  will  the  health  of  the  family  depend? 
IX.    What  are  our  responsibilities  outside  the  four  walls  of  our  home  ? 

1.  Churdi  associations. 

2.  Neighborhood  ethics. 

3.  Civic  housekeeping. 

4.  Pure  food. 

5.  Market,  bakery,  and  laundry  canditiona.    (How  ean  Mrs. 

Yoike  and  Jane  help  other  houaekeepera  to  get  a  ''square 
deal''?) 

6.  Fullwei^t 

7.  Philanthropies. 

8.  Consumers'  League. 

9.  Child  Labor. 

10.  Textile  adulteration. 
X.    Where  can  we  spend  a  part  of  our  summers  so  that  the  duldien 
will  not  lose  all  the  fun  of  country  Ufe,  and  still  that  Father 
may  not  be  left  to  "shift  for  himself"  during  the  family  holi- 
day? 
XI.    Howcanwebringthecountry  toourdty  home? 
Xn.    Where  can  Mother  and  the  children  go  during  the  ^nnmmm  jiq^ 
for  one  day  excursions? 

XIII.  What  special  comforts  willCSrandfather need? 

XIV.  Whatldndsof  foods  do  the  various  members  of  the  family  need? 
[  XV.  _What  food  combinatians  aie  pleaaing  m  meals? 
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XVI.    HowcantfaemeabbeprqMredinofdertoIisveevcqrt^^ 

at  the  same  time  T 
XVn.    Hofw  can  Mn.  Yorke  and  Jane  serve  the  meala  without  disturb- 
ing the  family  l^  leaving  the  tablet 
XVlII.    For  special  cMscasions  Dinah  comes  in  to  hdp  Mrs.  Yorke.    How 
do  th^  serve  the  dinner? 
XIX.    Hie  relation  of  economy  to  efficiency  in  the  Yoike  family's  home 

life. 
JUL    What  kind  of  clothing  shall  the  diildren  have  for  varioua  oo> 

casions? 
XXI.    Shall  we  buy  at  make  our  clothing? 

XXn.    Under  what  conditions  and  by  whom  are  varioua  garments  manu- 
factured? 

XXIII.  When  shall  the  wardrobes  and  house  furnishings  be  replenished? 

XXIV.  What  is  Jane's  duty  to  herself  in  planning  her  life  in  order  to  make 

her  high-echo(J  life  most  efficient? 
XXV.    How  can  I  prepare  myself  to  be  a  bdpful  factor  in  the  oommuni^? 
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Eighth  Gradk 

Problem  for  the  Year.  What  are  the  main  problems  which  confront  the 
Yorke  family  who  find  that  th«y  must  live  in  this  neighborhood  in  New 
York  City?  (Family  consists  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yorke,  Mr.  Yorke's  father, 
and  three  children,  Jane  aged  14,  William  aged  8,  and  Alice  aged  2.  In- 
come, $1200.) 

In  this  course,  emphasis  is  laid  on  repetition  of  manipulation,  for  skill 
and  technique.  Principles  of  Foods,  Clothing,  and  Shelter  as  taught  in 
Grade  7  form  basis  for  work  in  Grade  8. 


MON.  AND  WED. 


TUBS.  AlfD  THURS. 


FRIDAY 

Oct  2.  Select  apart- 
meni.  Inspecting  apart- 
ments for  purpose  of 
selecting  one  suited  to 
the  needs  of  Yorke 
family. 


Preparation  for  Starting 
Houaekee^ng. 


Oct.  5. 


Vieii  publio 


Oct.  7.  Canning  — 
Making  jelly.  Why  do 
some  fruits  jelly  and 
others  not? 


Oct  6.  What  tftZt 
the  Yorke  family  need 
to  make  their  apart- 
ment comfortable  and 
attractive  T  (Study  of 
the  apartment  as  a 
whole.)  Decision  of 
color  scheme  for  rooms. 

Oct  8.  Houee  fur^ 
niahings.  Continuation 
of  selection  of  color 
scheme  and  types  of 
furniture. 


Oct  9.  House  fur- 
niahmg.  Choice  and 
selection.  Apportion- 
ment of  S200  to  be  spent 
for  furnishing  and  de- 
termination of  neces- 
sary articles  for  each 
room. 
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MOH.  AMD  WBD. 

'  Oetl2.  Plme^p- 
mmUior\aUikea;  make 
Kst;  estimate  cost 

Oct  14.  VitUMae^t 
to  baQT  eqinpmeiit. 


TUBS.  AUD  THDBS. 
Oct  13.    Hoimfuf 

twmMnSnmMa        *  ^■■■■-MnimiJcMi 

of  lesBon  on  Oct  9. 

Oct  15.  Bmuefur- 
wUkmgi.  Selection  of 
furniahingB  for  bed- 
roQOL    ExcuraioiL 


FBIDAT 


Oct  16.  Emm  Jut- 
mtkmg.  Choice  and 
selectioii.  Exciinioii 
for  sdectioii  of  dining 
room  and  liviQg  loom 
furniture. 


Oct    19.     ConHMm 
hmm§  at  Kock*§. 


Get 21.    Mak$i 


Oct  20.  House  fw 
nwJktnff •  Sdectix»  of 
furniture  for  dining 
room  and  living  room. 

Oct  22.  House  fw- 
wUMn^,  Continuation 
of  previous  two  lessons. 


Oet2S.  Cbmapart^ 

meni. 


Vood  Be^uiraneiita  of 
temily. 

Oct26.  CbanapaH- 


Oct  28.    Appheomf 
pole.    Variation  m  use 


Oct  27.  House  Jur- 
niskm^.  Airangement 
of  furnishings  pu> 
cfaased. 

Oct  29.  House  fuT' 
tiishinffs.  Making  of 
hangings  curtainsi  etc, 
fori^iartment 


Oct  90.  Bctm 
idsoHs.  Love  and  serv- 
ice in  the  home.  Dia- 
cusaion  of  quotationa 
and  stories  which  ideal- 
iie  home  life.  MaHi^ 
home  attractive. 


Nav.2.  AdbMoAm. 


Nov.     3.      Election 
Day.    (Holiday.) 
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MOH.  AND  WBD. 

TUBS.  AND  THUBS. 

FRIDAY 

Nov.  4.    Inexpen&m 

Nov.  5. 

Hinue  Jut' 

Nov.  6.     SuUabUitg 

hmehMn  duhea.    Make 

nieMnge. 

Continue 

qf  dreee,  to  individual, 

Tiffkiah  pilaf . 

sewing  on  cmrtains  and 

to  occasion,  to  season. 

other  fumia 

hings. 

to  purse.  Fads  and 
clothing. 

Nov.     9.      Bvdffet. 

Nov.  10. 

Houeefw' 

For  the  Yorke  family 

niekinge. 

baaed  on  apportionment 

in  ''Coat  of  living," 

EDen  U.  Bichaids. 

Nov.     11.    Penond 

Nov.  12. 

Houeefut' 

7  Nov.  13.    Hygiene  <f 

hygiene.    Care  of  bed- 

doiking.      Health    aa 

room.    Clean  bedroom. 

affected  hy  dothing  — 

make  bed,  care  of  cloth- 

proper        underwear, 

ing  at  night.     Review 

shoes,  stoddngs,  suited 

health  requirements. 

to  the  weather;  chang* 
ing  frequently;  aired 
and  deansed. 

Tliaiikm^fiiig  Leaaooa. 

Nov.  16.       Sieamed 

Nov.  17. 

Hwmfwh- 

euel   pudding.       Soda 

mehinge. 

and  molaaacs  as  leaven- 

ingagent.  Cost.  Com- 

mercial   ^  Plum    Pud- 

ding.*'   Con^Mttison. 

Nov.  18.    Coohisefar 

Nov.  19. 

Houeejuh' 

Nov.  20.      CoeHme 

Fairmdi  EmUng. 

■••••wwWjP^a 

deeign.      Direct  appli- 

■ 

cation  of  princtples  e»- 

to  designing  of  lingerie 

dress  and  spring  hat  to 

be  nuMle  later. 
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ADDENDA 


MON.  AND  WED. 

Nov.  23.  Plan 
Thanktgitmg  basket; 
marketiiig.  (Basket 
to  be  sent  to  needy 
family.)  Cost,  SLOO. 
Balance  in  diet. 


Nov.  25.  Prepare 
boikel  and  send  out  to 
needy  family. 


TUES.  AJXD  TUUHS. 

Nov.  24.  CkMs 
doiking.  What  kind 
of  dothing  will  the 
2-year-old  child  need? 
Selection  of  garments 
with  regard  to  comfort 
and  physical  properties 
of  material  for  warmth^ 
durability,  etc.  Plan 
and  cut  out  garment. 

Nov.  26.  Thanks- 
giving.   (Holiday). 


FSIDAT 


Nov.   27.     Thanks- 
giving.   (Holiday). 


Nov.  30.  Breakfcui 
series,  (breamed  foods 
oa  toast.  Beview  of 
processes  taught  in 
Grade  7.  Qrigmal 
thougjit  in  variation. 


Dec.  2.  WarTned^over 
potatoes.  Use  of  cook 
book  to  discover  various 
ways  of  using  left-over 
potatoes. 


Dec.  1.  Work  on 
child's  garment.  Dis- 
cussion, cooperation 
among  members  of  the 
family;  caring  for 
children,  with  emphasis 
on  the  part  the  school 
girl  can  take  in  the 
home. 

Dec.  3.  Continue 
work  on  child's  garment. 
Discussion  of  hygiene  of 
underwear. 


Dec.  4.  Coshnne 
design,  (Continuation 
of  lesson  on  Nov.  20.) 


Chriatmaa  Lesaona. 

Dec.  7.  Orange  or 
grapefrwt  marmalade,  a 
winter  delicacy.  Varia- 
tioma* 


Dec.  8.  Continue 
work  on  child's  garment. 
Estimate  cost  of  child's 
clothing. 
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MON.  AND  WBD. 

Dec.  9.  Complete 
mxme.  Put  into  glasses, 
seal,  and  cover  neatly. 
Jelly  making  as  a  vo- 
cation for  gills. 


TUBS.  Ain>  thurs. 

Dec.    10.      ConHnve 
on  child's  garmerU. 


FSIDA7 

Dec.  11.  Decorate 
apartmerU  in  prepara- 
tion for  Christmas 
party,  emphasising  sim- 
plicity and  suitability 
to  occasion  as  discussed 
in  art  lessons.  Christ- 
mas ideals. 


Dec.  14.  Fondant. 
(Use  on  Dec.  16  in  mak- 
ing bonbons.)  "Why 
are  bonbons  so  ex- 
pensive? " 


Dea  16.  Bonbons 
from  same.  Dangers 
from  cheap  candies. 
What  firms  can  be  de- 
pended upon?  How 
do  we  know? 


Dec.  15.  Finish 
chiUPs  garment.  Dis- 
cussion. How  can  the 
Yorke  family  economize 
by  making  over  and 
keeping  clothes  in  re- 
pair? 

Dec.  17.  Packing 
Christmas  box  for  needy 
family;  child's  gar- 
ment included. 


Dec.  18.  Yorke 
family  gives  Christmas 
party  in  apartment. 
Girls  (kessed  to  repre- 
sent members  of  family. 
Part  of  host  and  hostess 
in  the  home. 


CHRISTMAS  HOLIDATS 


Continue  Breakfast  Se- 
ries. 


Jan.  4. 

hreaJ^ast. 


Plan  simple 
Menu  costs. 


Jan.  5.  What  Jnnd 
cf  table  linen  shall  the 
Yorke  household  need? 
What  should  Mrs. 
Yorke  know  before  buy- 
ing? Testing  linens 
for  strength  and  adul- 
terations. Mounting 
samples  of  difiFerent 
widths,  prices,  and 
qualities. 
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ADDran>A 


MON.  AMD  WSD. 

JaiL  6.    Serve  eimple 
hfeakfade.  GMta. 

Gfcmps  of  2,  develop 
mcott^  comt  ooety  serve. 


TUBS.  AUD  TUUMS. 

Jen.  7.  Shopping  »- 
ewreion.  Ghren  a  defi- 
nite simiy  wfaet  kind  of 
tablecloth  and  napldns 
ahall  we  buy?  Jan- 
uazy  aeles;  bazgains; 
remnants;  advertiae- 
nienta. 


niDAY 


Jan.  8. 
eipu        (ContiniuitaaB 
dt  lesBoo  on  Dec  4.) 


Jao.lL  Makedofugh' 
mrff  fortea. 


Jan.  18.  M<Aec(iffee; 
serve  FcneflhsientB. 


Jan.  12.  Begin  work 
on  hemming  taUe  Unen. 
Discussion  on  kinds  dt 
toweb  for  face  and 
bath.  Hygienic  use  of 
individual  towels^  pal> 
lie  and  at  home.  Com- 
parison of  linen  and 
cotton. 

Jan.  14.  Work  on 
hemming  taUe  Unen, 
What  kinds  of  bed 
linen  does  this  family 
need?  How  buy  it? 
Shan  it  be  hom^^nade 
or  not?  Qualities  and 
prices. 


Jan.  15.  Coifiawd^ 
eign,  (ContiniiatkHi  of 
lesson  on  Jan.  8.) 


Jan.  18.  BiiNidy  white 
and  brown.  Review 
yeast  and  its  needs. 
Study  of  flour  —  re- 
lation of  gluten  to 
protein. 

Jan.20.  Bread.  Care 
of  bread  in  the  home. 
Uses  of  left-over  bread. 
Why  u  bread  the ''staff 
of  Kfe?  " 


Jan.  19.  Continue' 
the  leork  on  table  Unen. 
Discuss  mattresses  and 
pillows  and  Uankets. 


Jan.  21.  Work  on 
Unen.  Gmtinue  dis- 
cussion  on   housdiold 


Jan.  22.    WrUeii 
amwatiion* 
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MOH.  AUD  wbd. 
Jan.  25.  VitUWof^i 


JaiL  27.  Bread  eotir 
teiL  Individual  ood- 
test  between  7th  and 
8th  grade  jprls. 


TUBS.  AND  THURS. 

Jan.  26.  WriUm 
feaioft  firti  45  mm. 
Flan  for  akirt  to  be 
worn  with  middy 
blouse.  SuitabUity  ol 
materiali  prices,  widths ; 
take  measurements. 

Jan.  28.  Study  cf 
skirt  paUem;  placing 
on  goods,  cutting  out 
skirtB. 


nUDAT 


Jan.  29.  VuU 
Teadhen  CMege.  In- 
spect equipment. 


Feb.  1.  Cream  eoupe. 
Review  process  from 
Grade  7.  Food  value. 
Accompaniments. 
When  serve? 

Feb.  3.  EeoaUaped 
diihea.  (Individual 
choice  so  far 
possible.) 


Feb.    2.      Work   an 
skirts. 


Feb.     4.      ConHnuB 
work  on  skirts. 


Feb.  5.  Coshane  cb- 
sign,  continuation  of 
design  for  dress. 


Feb.  8.  Launder 
linen  hemmed  by  giris 
for  apartment.  General 
plan  for  family  laundry 
work. 

Feb.  10.  Iron  linen. 
Care  of  linen  in  the 
home. 


Feb.    9.      Contimie 
leork  on  skirls. 


Feb.    11.     ConHntie 
work  on  skirls. 


Feb.  12.   Coshmeie^ 
sign,    (Continued.) 


Feb.  15.  FruU  as 
desserts  (fresh  and 
stewed).  Food  value. 
Attractive  service.  Im- 
portance of  study  of 
markets.  Selection. 
2l 


Feb.    16.     ConHnue 
work  on  skirts. 
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ADDENDA 


MOH.  AUD  wsd. 

TUBS.  AND  THURS. 

FRIDAT 

Feb.  17.   Plan  lunchr 

Feb.    18.      Cantinve 

Feb.  19.    Visit  whol^ 

eon  for  $1.00  for  six. 

work  on  ekirU.    I  shall 

sale  mdUinery  house  for 

Mode  service.      Make 

soon  need  a  new  spring 

hat  materials. 

tea.    Calculate  calories 

hat.    Shall  I  make  one 

supplied. 

or  buy  one  ready-made  ? 
Estimate  probable  cost 
of  each.    Plan  for  ex- 
cursion to  follow. 

Feb.  22.    HoHday. 

Feb.     23.    Continue 
and  finish  skirt.    Esti- 
mate exact  cost;  com- 
pare with  ready-made 
as  to  cost,  durability, 
workmanship,          etc. 
Who  makes  the  ready- 
made  garments  ?  Under 
what  conditions? 

Feb.  24.  Sens  lunchr 

Feb.  25.    Begin  work 

Feb.  26.    Conswnerst' 

eon  to  Yorke  family  — 

on  spring  hat.    The  va- 

League,   Child  labor  — 

home    service,    Jane's 

rious  processes  of  rein- 

garment making,  mak- 

part 

forcing  brim,  sewing  on 

ing    artificial    flowers. 

straw,  lining  and  trim- 

etc 

ming  to  be  taken  up  as 

need  calls  for  them. 

Dinner  Series. 

Mar.  1.    Meat  cook' 

Mar.    2.    Work    on 

ery.    Review  principle 

spring  hat. 

of  protein  cookery.  At- 

tractive service  of  in- 

expensive cuts. 

Mar.   5.       Webber's 

Mar.  3.  Fish  cookery. 

Mar.    4.      Canhnue 

Market;  study  of  cuts 

Food    value    of    finh. 

haL 

of  meat;     samtatioo; 

Fish  chowders.    Baked 

cold  storage.    Govern* 

fish. 

ment  inspection. 
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MON.  AND  WKD. 

TUBS.  AlfD  THURS. 

nUDAT 

Mar.    8.      VendtMe 

Mar.  9.    Conimm  on 

cookery.     Review  prin- 

hat. 

ciple   of    carbohydrate 

cookery.   Relative  food 

values      of      different 

vegetables. 

Mar.   12.    Series  cf 

Mar.    10.     VegeUible 

Mar.  11.  ConHmieon 

lessons  on  foresight  in 

salads.  Boiled  dressing, 

hat. 

^nning   life   in    high 

French  dressing. 

school  or  business. 

Mar.      15.     Salads, 

Mar.  16.    Hat.   How 

fruit,  mayonnaise  dress- 

can I  make  use  of  some 

ing. 

of  my  old  trimmings? 
Lesson   on   renovating 
and  pressing  worn  vel- 
vets and  tnmmmgs. 

Mar.  17.     Custards; 

Mar.  18.     Trim  hat. 

Mar.   19.     ConHnue 

baked  and  boiled. 

series  cf  Mar.  12. 

Mar.  22.    Plan  din- 

Mar.  23.     Continue 

ner  for  six  for  $1.50. 

on  hat. 

Make  gelatine  pudding. 

Mar.       24.       Serte 

Mar.  25.    Finish  hat. 

Mar.     26.      Easter 

dinner. 

holidays. 

EASTER    HOLIDATS 


Apr.     5.      Monday 
alter  Easter,  holiday. 


Looking  Ahead  to  Sum- 
mer. 

Apr.  6.  What  kind  cf 
a  summer  afternoon 
dress  can  Jane  Yorke 
have  if  she  makes  it 
herself?  How  much 
should  she  spend? 
Discussion  of  suitap 
bility  of  materials, 
prices,  widths,  etc. 
How  much  material 
b  required? 
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ADDENDA 


MOH.  AHD  WED. 

Apr.  7.  Comfort  for 
grandfather;  his  i^aoe 
m  the  home;  his 
favorite  dishes.  How 
entertain  him? 


TOES.  AED  TSOES. 


Apr.  8.  Shoppvu/Q 
ctimtm  fo  fri^  materials 
and  patterns.  Make 
effort  to  keep  design 
simple  and  to  puzdiase 
materiab  fdiich  are  not 
too  difficult  to  handle. 


FBIDAT 

Apr.     9. 
9me»qfMar.  12. 


Apr.  12.  Home 
nurtin^.  Simple  care 
of  some  one  friio  is  not 
quite  wdl  for  a  few 
dajys.  Suggestions  for 
comfort  and  pleasure. 

Apr.  14.  Iwnlid 
cookery.  Review  and 
i^hcation  of  dishes 
abeady  prepared.  At- 
tractive service. 


Apr.  13. 
ondn$9m 


Begin  work 


. 


Apr.  15.  Work 
dreee.  The  various 
processes  in  the  mak- 
ing of  the  dress  will 
be  taken  up  as  demand 
calls  for  them. 


Apr.   IS.     ConfntMs 


Apr.  19.    Plofi  eumr 
Miday    bmoheon 
haekeL 

Apr.  21.  Planning 
for  the  eummer  holiday 
exewreion.  The  two 
weeks' vacation. 


Apr.   28.     Ctm^nm 


kpt.  26.  Lanmdry 
wnh.  Washing  of 
furnishings  in  apart- 
ment^  linens,  bedding, 
etc. 


Apr. 
dreee* 


27.    Work   on 
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MOH.  aud  wed. 

Apr.   28.      Immdfy 
tnorfc.    IroDsame. 


TUBS.  AED  XUUES. 

Apr.  29.     WoHt  on 
dnu. 


WBSDAY 

Apr.  30.  a.  KUdien 
and  lamdry  puU,  ez- 
tenninatioa  of  fliesy 
codcroadies,  antSy  mice. 
CleanlineBB  as  pmvvii- 
tion.  5.  Viflit  to  oof»- 
mercialkttmdirf.  Study 
of  sanitatioa  and  con- 
ditioDs,  for 
"  WWte  Ikt" 


^ 


May  3.  Cafv 
hMet;  dangefs  in 
pacificfBy  etc.  Bathp 
ingydiessing^etc.  (Le»- 
acm  tau^t  by  trained 
nurse^  if  possible.) 
Danger  of  flies. 

May  5.  JBoby  /mI- 
ingi  visit  to  milk  sta- 
tion. What  does  New 
York  CSty  do  to  help 
the  babies? 


May  7.  Storo^B  qf 
doMng.  Clolking  ped§. 
Practical  lesson  in 
storage  of  fumishingi 
of  apartment. 


May  10.  CcckieBfor 
TBc&ptuHt  Bmphasis 
upon  pcriecuon  m  proa* 
nets.    Cost 

Biay  12.  Cake  for 
noeption.  Make  boiled 
frosting.    Variations. 


May  11.    Work  on 
dftftt. 


May     18. 

dn8$. 


FhM 


May  14.    Mak$  m 

cftam  for  enTenmg  re- 
cepUon  to  teachers  of 
Speyer  Sdiool  and 
friends.  Flan  for  eve- 
ningparty.  Floralde<y 
oration. 
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COMPLETE  LIST  OF  FURNISHINGS 
Fob  thb  Amy  Sghubslbb  ApABiiiENT 


1  Oil  lamp  complete    .    . 
1  Desk  blotter   .    .    .    . 

1  Waste  basket  .    .    .    . 

2  Pictures  framed  .    .    . 
(Pictures   from    Timet 

Supplement) 
1  Blanket  for  couch 

1  Comforter  for  couch 

2  Pillow  cases  for  couch 

3  Sheets  .  . 
3  Hudc  towds 
2  Bath  towels 
1  Desk  table . 
1  Chiffonier  • 
1  Crezrug  . 
1  Widcer  arm  chair 
1  Wooden  rodcer    . 


UVINO  BOOH 

S4.85  Forward    .    . 

.05       1  Wood  straight  diair 

.50       1  Couch    .    . 

1.20       1  Mattress    . 

2  Pillows  .    . 

4  Curtain  rods 

3.39        1  Brass  candlestidk 

1.98  2  Small  brass  vases 

.34  2  Pair    cheesedoth    cu^ 

1.56  tains 

.75  2  Pair  chintz  curtains . 

.38  1  Couch  cover  (materials) 

5.30  1  Chiffonier  cover  .    . 

7.55  1  Cover  for  desk    •    • 

3.48  1  Pair  portieres  (12  yd.) 

4.49  2  Pillow  covers  on  couch 
3.34  1  Pair  bookcase  curtains 

S39.16        1  Bayberry  candle  .    . 

Total    .... 


$39.16 

1.89 

6.67 

4.63 

1.18 

.40 

.45 

.40 

.80 
.80 
.75 
.12 
.12 
2.00 
.30 
.30 

M 

S59.07 


DDmra  BOOM 


1  Cream  pitcher  \ 
ISugarbowl      J  ' 
6  Oak  cane^eat  chairs 
6  Dessert  dishes 
1  Water  pitcher .    . 

1  Fish  globe  .    •    . 

2  Shakers  .... 
1  Crez  rug  .  .  • 
1  Serving  table  .    • 

12  Teaspoons  .  .  • 
6  Dessert  spoons  • 
6  Forks     .    •    •    . 


$  .25 

7.50 

.60 

.10 

.10 

.20 

3.48 

7.49 

1.24 

1.12 

1.24 

$23.32 


Fcvward    .... 

6  ICnives 

12  Tumblers 

6  Oatmeal  dishies  •  .  . 
6  Dinner  plates  .... 

6  Tea  plates 

6  Bread  and  butter  plates 
6  Cups  and  saucers.  .  • 
2  Open  v^etable  dishes  • 
1  Platter 

1  Platter 

2  Curtain  rods 


•• 


$2332 

1.74 

.48 

.90 

1.20 

.90 

.60 

1.24 

.98 

.79 

.49 

M 

$32M 
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Forward    •    •    •    • 

S32^4 

Forward    •    •    • 

.    $40.54 

1  Carving  set     ...    . 

.74 

1  Cover  for  serving  table  , 

.28 

1  Table  (plus  stain  .57)   . 

4.70 

Framing  three  pictures . 

1.20 

1  Brass  tray 

.80 

1  Bracket.    .    .    .    .    . 

.20 

1  Pair    cheeaedoth    cur- 

IBowl  

.10 

tains  

.40 

1  Silence  doth   .    .    .    . 

.90 

1  Pair  chintz  curtains  .    . 

.50 

ITabledoth 

1.88 

2  Table  runners  of  Jap- 

§ Dozen  napkins     .    .    . 

1.63 

anese  toweling .    .    . 

.56 

Total    .    .    .    .    . 

.    S46.73 

$40.54 


KITCHEN 


1  Step  ladder  chair     .    .      $1.43 

2  Pot  covers 12 

1  Pot  cover 08 

1  Sauce  pan .24 

1  Butter  crock   ....         .33 
1  Flour  canister  (10  lb.)  .        1.02 

1  Mop 35 

2  Curtain  rods  .    .    •    •         .20 
1)  yd.  oildoth  for  tops  of 

tubs 30 

2  Knives 14 

1  Pallet  knife     ....          .21 
1  Chop  knife 22 

1  Knife  and  fork     ...  .15 

2  Spoons 12 

2  Spoons 22 

1  Knife 29 

1  Can  opener     ....         .08 
1  Dozen  hooks  ....  .10 

1  Scrub  brush    ....  .14 

1  Vegetable  brush  ...  .03 

1  Sauce  pan .33 

1  Double  boiler  ....         .93 

1  Coffee  pot 74 

1  Kettle 1.24 

1  Soup  strainer  ....         .18 

$9.19 


Forward 
1  Soap  shaker 
1  Sink  strainer 
1  Potato  masher 
1  Garbage  can 
1  Scrub  pail  , 
1  Fry  pan,  « 
1  Fry  pan.  . 
1  Roast  pan  . 
1  Chop  bowl . 
1  Roll  pin .    . 

1  Breadboard 

2  Bread  pans 
1  Brush     .    . 
1  Egg  beater . 
6  Mason  jars 
6  Mason  jars 
1  Yellow  bowl 
1  Yellow  bowl 
1  Salt  box 
1  Broom        . 
1  Dust  pan    . 
1  Bread  box  . 
1  Sugar  can  . 
1  Colander     . 
1  Dish  pan    • 


$9.19 
.08 
.11 
.08 
.39 
.19 
.15 
.05 
.44 
.22 
.10 
.32 
.38 
.49 
.05 
.25 
.30 
.42 
.16 
.29 
.35 
.12 
.66 
.63 
.40 

^ 

$16.07 
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Forwvd 
2PSetm8  .    . 
IBoiler    .    « 
iMuflintm  . 
1  Wash  basket 
1  Iraning  board 
ISetiroDs 
50  Clothes  piiu 
IWashboaid 
ITowd  roller 
1  Line  .    •    • 
IPan  .    •    • 


tl64)7  Fonmrd   .... 

.14       1  Spoon 11 

1.60       1  Soap  dish 15 

.90  1  Measuring  cup    ...          .11 

.50  1  Window  sash  curtain    .          .12 

.50  1  Pair  curtains  for  cap- 

1.26  boaid 15 

.00       IBradcet .20 

.55       1  Plant .50 

.35       1  Glass  header 10 

.40  Qildoth  for  window  bac         JdO 

JO       6  Dish  towels 75 

$22.30       6  Dishcloths     ....    ^ 

Tdtal S25.14 


1  Boll  paper  holder    •    . 
1  Toilet  brush    •    •    •    • 

1  Bath  mat 

3  Towel  racks  at  lO^oents . 
I'iSuxot 


BA.THB001f 

$  .10  Forward    .... 

.10  1  Curtain  rod    .... 

.50  1  Pair  cheesedoth  curtains 

.30  IShdf— white.    .    .    . 

1.24       ISoapdish 

S2.24  Total 


.10 
.12 
.94 
JSS 


13.78 


1  Desk  blotter  •  .  •  • 
lOakminor  .  .  .  . 
1  Blanket  for  bed  •    .    • 

1  Comforter  for  bed    .    • 

2  Pillow  cases    •    .    .    . 

3  Sheets 

3  Hudc  towels  .... 
2  Bath  towels  .  .  .  . 
2  Closet  bars  for  clothes  . 

1  Bureau 

IRagrug 

1  Wicker  arm 
IBed  .  .  . 
1  Spring   .    . 


ntOMT  BIDBOOM 

t  .05  Forward   . 

1.75  1  Mattress    .    . 

3.30  1  Pillow    .    .    . 

1.08  1  Table  for  desk 

.42  2Curtamrods  . 

1.56  1  Pair  cheesedoth  curtains 

.75  1  Pair  of  over  curtains 

.38  (Japanese  towding) . 

.20  1  Bed  cover  and  pillow 
6.80  cover  (materials) .    . 

1.10  1  Cover  for  desk  table 
4.40  (Japanese  towding) . 

3.24  1  Bureau  cover  (materials) 

3.34  1  Chair  cushion  cover     . 

<20.54  ^        Total 


9»M 

5.19 

1.00 

1.89 

.20 

.40 

.50 

1.50 

.17 
.11 

^ 

t40.81 
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IDsBkUotter  .  .  .  . 
lOakmixrar  .  •  .  . 
1  Blanket  far  bed  ,    .    • 

1  Comfartv  far  bed  • 
2Fi]bwcft8e8    •    •    •    • 

3  Sheets 

3  Hudc  toweb  •  •  •  • 
2Bftthtoweb    •    •    •    • 

2  Closet  bars  far  dothes  • 

1  Bureau 

IRagrug 

1  Wuker  ann  cbair    .    • 

ICouch 

1  Mattress 

2FaiowB 


BICK  BIDBOOM 

$.05 
1.76 
3«39 
1.08 

.34 
1.56 

.76 

.38 

.20 
6.80 
1.19 
4.49 
5.67 
4.63 
1.18 


S34^ 


Forward   •    •    •    • 

134.36 

1  Table  far  desk     *    .    . 

1.89 

2  Curtain  rods  •    •    ,    • 

.20 

1  Brass  vase  for  desk  •    • 

.20 

1  Pair    cheesecloth    cw- 

taius 

.40 

1  Pair  over  curtains  (Jap- 

anese toweling)     •    » 

.63 

1  Couch  cover  (materials) 

.76 

1  Desk  cover   (Jiqianese 

toweling)     .    •    •    • 

.14 

1  Bureau  scaif  (Japanese 

.21 

1  Pillow  cover    •    •    •    • 

.14 

2  Pillow  covers  on  coudi  • 

.30 

T6tal 

839.22 

TOTAL 

Dining  room S46.73 

Living  room     •••• ••••  59.07 

Front  bedroom 40.81 

BbA  bedroom 39.22 

Ctchen 25.14 

Bathroom    ••••••••••••••  3.78 

8214.75 

TENTATIVE  COUBSE  IN  HOUSEHOLD  ARTS  FOR  HORACE 
MANN  SCH(X)L  SIXTH  GRADE  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Special  lessons  tot  Christmas,  Grirl's  League  Fsir,  Red  Cross,  or  othsr 
sdiool  events  are  substituted  when  advisable. 


OBADB  VI 


PrMemfor  yttMr. 

Food  and  dothing  are  pRpaied  for  use  in  our  homes.    Do  you  knoiw 
how  this  is  done T    C^  you  help? 
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Problem  A.    (Either  half  year.)    15  lessons.    (1  hour  each.) 
How  are  the  different  kinds  of  foods  prepared  for  the  table?     CTliia 
series  of  lessons  should  result  in  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
simple  meals.) 

Problem  B.    (Either  half  year.)    15  lessons.    (1  hour  each.) 
What  can  I  learn  about  sewing  that  would  be  useful  to  me  at  home  or 
enable  me  to  make  gifts  for  others?    (This  series  should  result  in 
the  making  of  a  cooking  cap  and  apron  and  gifts  or  artidea  for 
the  Girl's  League  Fair.) 
Correlated  Studies.    Art.    2  periods  per  week.    70  minutes  each. 
Hygiene.    1  period,  70  minutes  per  wedc. 

Problem  A .    (Stated  above.) 
Problem  I.    We  would  like  to  learn  to  prepare  enough  dishes  ao  that 
we  could  serve  a  luncheon. 
Lesson   1.    Litroduction  to  hboratory  equipment 
Lesson  2.    Boiled  rice. 

(a)  How  to  cook  cereals. 

(6)  What  we  mean  by  starchy  foods. 

(c)  How  to  wash  dishes. 
Lesson   3.    Cheese  sauce. 

(a)  How  to  make  cream  sauce. 

(6)  How  to  cook  cheese. 
Lesson   4.    Cocoa. 

(a)  Cooking  another  starchy  food. 

(6)  Great  value  of  milk. 
Lesson   5.    Apple  sauce. 

(a)  Why  we  want  fruit  for  our  luncheon. 
Lesson   6.    Sandwiches. 

(a)  How  to  make  attractive^  appetizing  sandwidiea. 

Q>)  Use  of  war  breads. 
Lesson   7.    Planning  of  luncheon. 

(a)  Setting  table. 

(6)  Serving. 

(c)  Courtesies  to  guests. 
Lesson   8.    Serving  luncheon  with  two  guests. 
Lesson   9.    Work  on  notebooks.    Written  lesson. 
Problem  11.    What  can  we  learn  to  make  in  school  which  our  motfaers 
would  like  to  have  us  make  at  home? 
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Leason  10.    Com  muflins. 

(a)  Action  of  baking  powder. 

(6)  Value  of  careful  measuiements. 
Lesson  11.    Drop  cookies. 

(a)  Use  of  ovens. 
Lesson  12.    Scalloped  salmon. 

(a)  Review  cream  sauce. 
Lesson  13.    Potato  soup. 

(a)  Value  of  cream  soups  and  when  to  use  tbenu 
Lesson  14.    Log  Cabin  salad.    Written  lesson. 

(a)  Bananas  are  another  starchy  food. 
Lesson  15.    Cleaning  and  putting  desks  in  order. 

(a)  Necessity  for  cleaning  up  after  cooking  ■nmMlifwg  nt 
home. 

Probiem  B.    (Stated  above.) 

Problem  I.    Making  an  apron  fot  the  cooking  class. 

Lesson    1.    Planning  cooking  apron. 

(a)  Discussion  of  different  kinds  of  aprons. 

Reasons  for  choosing  special  kind. 
(Jb)  Suitable  materials.    Long  doth  wears  well  and  washes 
well. 

(c)  Comparison  of  cost  of  aprons  made  at  school,  and  one 

bought. 

(d)  Correct  way  of  uring  toob :  needle,  thimble,  scissors. 
Lesson  2.     Turning  and  basting  narrow  hems  on  aprons. 
Lessons  3-4.  Hemming  apron. 

Lessons  5-6.  Cross  stitch  initials  in  comer  of  apron  to  identify  them. 

Discussion  of  various  kinds  of  lettering  and  their  uses. 

Old  samplers. 
Lesson  7.    Sewing  on  tapes.    Discussion  of  various  methods. 

Problem  11.    Making  a  bag  using  design  made  in  the  Art  class  for  ap- 
plique. 

Lesson    1.    Planning  bag. 

(a)  Suitable  and  attractive  materials :  chambrayi  sateen, 

unbleached  muslin  dyed. 

(b)  Color  combinations. 

(c)  Cutting  bag  and  pieces  for  appliqu6. 
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LeflsoQ  2.    TSirning  and  numiiig  edges  at  pieces  to  ke^  them  fraoi 
\  fraying. 

(a)  Basting  pieces  in  positio&y  aoooiding  to  design  made 
in  paper. 
Lessons  3^.    Worlc  im  appiiqu^ 
Lessons  &-6.    F^renchseam.  j 

(a)  Two  runs  and  a  back  stttdi. 
Lessons  7-8.    Hems  at  top. 

(a)  Making  woven  loop  and  oords. 
In  place  of  thb  bag  the  foUowing  problem  might  be  sufaatitiited: 
Problem  11.    Making  a  cap  for  the  cooking  class. 
NoTB.'  Lessons  1  to  15  may  be  devoted  to  making  Bed  Cross  siqypBea  if 

urn  fiSBlly  5lf>>nniid{|T 

I.   maH  SCHOOL  («udb  vii) 

PniUmnfor  ike  year. 

The  preparation  of  food,  and  the  selection,  making,  and  care  of  doCb- 

ing  requires  much  time  in  the  home. 
"What  can  I  learn  to  do  at  school  which  will  enaUe  me  to  do  my  abavs 

at  home  and  in  school,  or  for  others? 
60  lessons.    (2  double  periods  weekly.)    (160  minutes.) 
CorreUUed  Studies. 
Geography. 

PrclUem  A.    What  are  some  foods  I  have  at  home  or  at  sdmol  wUch  I 
could  leam  to  prepare? 
90  lessons.    (1  double  period  weekly.) 
Problem  L    What  shall  I  put  into  the  luncheon  boK  wfakji  I  pack  far 
school;  and  how  can  I  pack  it  attractively? 
Lesson   1.    banowictiea. 

(a)  Sdection  of  food  for  box  hineheon. 
(6)  Discussion  of  many  kinds  of  sandwidie^,  and  making 
of  two  kinds. 
Lesson  2.    Stuffed  ^ggs. 

(a)  Sdection  of  food  continued.  ^ 
(6)  How  to  cook  eggs-l 
Lesson  8.    Cocoa. 

(a)  How  to  pack  a  luncheon  box  altraclively> 
0)  Review  the  making  of  cocoa. 
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ii>  Fh>bIemIL    WluitdoweneedtoleamtoaeiTeiiiodyaBimpleliincheaD 

in  our  school  dining  room? 
pi  LeflsoQ  4.    Baked  potatoes. 

(d)  Starch  experiment. 
Lesson   5.    Spaghetti  and  cheese. 

(a)  Making  cream  sauoe. 

(6)  Cheese  as  a  meat  substitute. 
Lesson  6.    Chocolate  comstaxch  pudding,  j 

(a)  Com  as  a  wheat  substitutSt 

(6)  Cooking  of  staxch. 
Lesson  7.    Written  lesson^  and  notebooks. 
^  Lesson  8.    Cream  of  lima  bean  soup. 

(a)  Value  of  cream  soups  in  child's  diet. 

(6)  Starch  continued. 
Lesson  0.    Pittsburg  potatoes. 

(a)  Patriotic  use  of  potatoes. 

(b)  Review  cream  sauoe. 
I                                      (c)  Cooking  of  cheese. 

Lesson  10.    English  Monk^. 
I  (a)  Use  of  dry  bread. 

(&)  Use  of  cheese  in  diet 
Lesson  11.    Oat-flour  muffins. 

(a)  Wheat  substitutes. 

(b)  Action  of  baking  powder. 
Lesson  12.    Khaki  biscuits. 

(a)  Other  wheat  substitutes. 
(jb)  Review  baking  powder. 
Lesson  13.    Table  service. 

(a)  Setting  table. 

(b)  Serving. 

(e)  Planning  menu  from  previous  kssona. 
Lesson  14.    Luncheon. 

(a)  Organization  of  woric 

(6)  Cooking  in  larger  quantities. 
Lesson  15.    Bean  loaf. 

(a)  Meat  substitutes. 
Lesson  16.    Potato  soup. 

(a)  Suggest  many  uses  for  potatoes. 

(k)  Suggest  menus  containing  cream  soup.  ~ 
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Lesscm  17*    Apple  sauce.    Notebooks. 

(a)  Value  of  fruit  in  diet. 

(6)  Work  on  notebooks. 
Lesson  18.    Log  Cabin  salad. 

(a)  Value  of  fruits,  continued. 

(6)  Making  cooked  dressing.  \ 

Lesson  19.    Com  bread.  | 

(a)  Use  of  sour  milk  and  soda. 

(6)  Wheat  substitutes. 
Lesson  20.    Preparation  for  and  planning  menu  of  luncheon. 
Lesson  21.    Luncheon. 
Lesson  22.    Written  lesson.    Notebodcs. 
Problem  III.    What  can  I  learn  to  cook  which  I  can  make  at  home  for 
my  family? 
Lesson  23.    Russian  salad. 

(a)  Use  of  leftover  vegetables. 

(6)  Review  cooked  salad  dressing. 
Lesson  24.    Omelet. 

(a)  Structure  and  food  value  of  eggs. 

(h)  How  to  cook  eggs. 
Lesson  25.    Brown  bread. 

(o)  "War  breads." 
Lesson  26.    Honey  cookies. 

(a)  Sugar  substitutes. 

(6)  Places  to  serve  drop  cookies. 
Lesson  27.    Cornstarch  puffs. 

(a)  Wheat  substitutes. 

(b)  How  to  make  cake  batter  light 
Lesson  28.    Housecleaning. 

(a)  Learning  how  to  dean  certain  parts  of  house. 

(6)  How  to  dean  dresser  at  home. 
Lesson  29.    Written  lesson.    Notebooks. 
Lesson  30.    Ice  cream. 

(a)  Food  value  of  ice  cream. 

(6)  Party  lesson. 
Prcbiem  JB.    Clothing  —  (See  problem  of  the  year.) 
30  lessons.    (1  double  period  weekly.) 
Problem  I.    Learning  to  sew  on  machines  in  order  to  do  things  quidkly. 
Lessons  1-3.    Demonstration  and  use  of  the  Singer  and  WiUoooK 
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and  Gibbs  machixies.    IVactioe  strai^t  lines  on  piqier  and  doth. 
Hemming  towel  by  machine. 
Problem  11.    Making  a  knitting  bag  that  would  be  useful  as  a  Christmas 
gift,  or  for  the  Girls'  League  Fair. 
Lessons  4-11.    Buying  materials,  planning  and  making  bag. 
Problem  III.    Making  an  apron  suitable  to  wear  in  the  studio  for  paint- 
ing, or  to  cover  dress  while  working  in  garden  or  at  home. 
Lessons  12-24.    Suitable  materials,  amount  and  cost  of  same.    Mak- 
ing simple  kimono  draft  on  blocked  paper^  and  then  on  material  by 
means  of  pins  and  tape  measure. 
Cutting  and  making  apron. 
Problem  IV.    Care  of  clothing  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  and  make  it 
last  longer. 
Lessons  25-30.    Stocking  darning,  mending,  repairing,  paddng  dotfa- 
ing  away  for  winter. 

Note.  In  case  of  war  necessity  Red  Cross  work  will  be  substituted  for 
the  above  problems  —  e.g.  Hot-water  bag  cover,  bandaged  foot  bed 
tocksy  leggings,  comfort  kits,  repairing  garments  for  refugees,  etc 

XL    moB  BCHOOL  (gbadb  vm) 

PrMemfor  (he  year. 

President  Wilson's  proclamation,  April  15, 1917. 

"Let  me  suggest  —  That  every  housewife  who  practices  strict  economy 
puts  hersdf  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  serve  the  nation.  This  is  the 
time  for  America  to  correct  her  impardonable  fault  of  wastefulness 
and  extravagance.  Let  every  man  and  every  woman  assume  the 
duty  of  careful,  provident  use  and  expenditure  as  a  public  duty,  as 
a  dictate  of  patriotism  whidi  no  one  can  now  expect  to  be  excused  or 
forgiven  for  ignoring." 

People  talk  of  the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  great  waste  in  our  homes. 
Why  is  this  true?  In  what  ways  can  I  learn  to  save  mon^,  ma- 
terials, and  strength  in  my  family? 

2  double  periods  weekly,  160  minutes. 

Cornlaied  Studies. 

Science.    3  40-minute  periods. 
Mathematics.    5  40-minute  periods. 
Art    1  double  period  of  80  minutes. 
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(Mking  and  TntSet.    SO  leBtana,  1  doMe  period  ^Mdfy. 

PrMem  A.    Of  the  many  things  that  I  have  need«  what  can  I  make  ihaX 
will  be  helpful  with  the  home  sewing  and  that  I  shall  like  to  weerT 

Problem  I.    Making  an  outing  skirt 
Lessons  1-10.    Discussiim  of  matcfials  as  to  suitability,  dimfai]iCar» 
desigiij  Gosty  etc 
Shipping  trip  to  buy  materials. 
Cutting,  making,  hanging,  and  finishing  sin^de  straight  skirt. 

Pjroblem  11.    Planning  an  allowance. 
Lessons  11-13.    Planning  a  wardrobe,  making  lists  of  dotfaing^  r^ 
quired  amount. 
Cost  of  clothing — comparison  of  ready-made  and  homennade  ea 
to  cost,  durability,  etc    Thrift  in  relation  to  sdectioQ.    PlaimiBg 
girls'  own  allowance. 

PhMem  m.    Making  a  middy  blouse. 
Lessons  14-^30.    Use  of  oonmiercial  patterns. 
Cutting  and  making  middy  from  same 

NoTB.    In  case  of  wvr  neoesrity , .  Red  Cross  problems  will  be  subadtnted, 
s.^.  hospital  garments,  woric  for  refugees. 

Problem  B,    In  what  way  can  I  save  in  preparing  foods»  or  eooDomiw^ 
time  and  effort  in  housekeeping? 
Foods,  nutrition,  and  sanitation. 
30  lessons.    (1  double  period  weddy.) 

IVdblem  I.    One  great  means  of  saving  is  wise  spending. 
Lesson  1.    Budget 

(a)  What  proportion  of  family  income  is  spent  for  iood.  ] 
Q>)  Budgets  and  accounts. 
Lesson  2.    Marketing. 

(a)  Wise  sdection. 
Q})  How  to  avoid  waste. 
Lesson  3.    Nutritive  value  of  foods  we  buy. 

(a)  Comparative  food  values  and  costs  of  common  fooda. 
Problem  11.    Patriotic  conservation  of  food  is  more  inqrartant  ^**« 
personal  economy. 
Lesson  4.    Canning. 

(a)  Cold  padc  method. 

(5)  Conservation  of  perishable  food. 
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LoB&cm  5.    Canning  or  jelly  making. 
.  Leaaond.    Ghnddle  cakes. 

(a)  Com  meal  as  a  wheat  snbatitiite.^ 
(6)  Action  of  baking  powder. 
Leaaon  7.    Oat  floor  or  bari^  muflBns. 
k  (a)  Wi^  to  use  substitate  floun. 

LeasonsS-O.    Bread. 

(a)  The  yeast  garden. 

(5)  Ingredients  in  bread  and  their  fonctiooa. 
(e)  Kneading  and  baking. 

(d)  Characteristics  of  a  good  baf. 
Leaaon  10.    Beans. 

(a)  Food  value  and  cost 

(b)  Prepare  mock  sausage  and  soup. 
Leaaon  11.    Dried  fruits. 

(a)  Helping  to  use  food  supply. 

(6)  Prepare  prune  salad  and  stewed  peadiaa. 
Lesson  12.    Rice. 

(a)  Suggest  ways  to  use  rice. 

(h)  Bice  pudding  with  fruit  sauce. 
I  Lesson  13.    Notebooks,  written  lesson. 
Lesson  14.    WSk, 

(a)  The  great  food  yalue  of  nuIL 

(6)  P^repare  cream  soup. 
Leaaon  15.    yESk,  contmued. 

(a)  Our  patriotic  duty  to  uae  miOc. 

(b)  Prepare  cottage  cheeae. 
Leaaon  16.    Uaes  for  left-over  bread. 

(d)  Prepare  English  monkey. 
(6)  Suggest  various  uses. 
Laaaon  17.    Uaes  for  left-over  meat. 

(a)  What  it  means  to  "Hoovetiie.''   \ 

(5)  Stuffed  peppers.  ' 
Lesson  18.    Planning  a  ''conservation  luncheon*'' 

(a)  Suitable  menu. 

(6)  Plan  of  work. 
Lesson  19.    Serving  the  luncheon. 

ProUem  m.    Our  thrift  must  indude  the  saving  of  labor  aa  well  aa  el 
food. 

2m 
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Lesson  20.    Plaiming  a  practical  kitchen. 

(a)  Walls,  floors,  etc. 

(6)  Furnishings. 
Lesson  21.    Kitchen  continued. 

(a)  Placing  equipment  to  save  steps.  ^. 

(6)  Labor-saving  devices. 
Lesson  22.    The  work  of  the  house  manager,  for  one  week. 

(a)  Planning  the  week's  work. 

(6)  Preparation  for  laundry  lesson. 

(c)  Removing  stains. 
Lesson  23.    Laundry. 

(a)  Washing  laboratoiy  caps  and  aprons. 
Lesson  24.    Laundry. 

(a)  Ironing  garments  washed  in  previous  lesson* 

25.  Care  of  an  invalid, 
(a)  Simple  comforts. 
(6)  Preparing  a  tray. 

26.  Cleaning. 

(a)  What  cleaning  means  in  a  kitchen. 

(h)  Clean  refrigerator,  sinks,  and  garbage  paila. 
Lesson  27.    Baking. 

(a)  Bake  cup  cakes. 

(&)  How  to  handle  cake  batter. 
h&Bsoa  28.    Entertaining  guests. 

(a)  Need  for  simplicity  in  entertaining. 

(6)  Plan  conservation  refreshments  for  different  occaaions. 

(c)  Prepare  fruit  salad< 
Lesson  29.    Notebooks.    Written  lesson. 
Lesson  30.    Picnic  luncheon. 

(a)  Prepare  salad  and  sandwiches. 

m.    moH  SCHOOL  (qbade  dc) 

PrMemfor  the  year.    In  what  ways  may  the  household  arts  studies  con- 
tribute to  the  health,  comfort,  and  beauty  of  our  home  and  ol  otur 
community? 
Course  A.    A  study  of  the  home.    30  lessons,  1  double  period  weekly 
required. 
Corrdaied  Studies.    2  periods,  40  minutes  each,  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

3  periods,  40  minutes  each,  buaness  arithmetic. 
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Problem  A.    What  should  I  know  in  choosing  a  house  in  order  that  it  may 
be  a  home?    (Fine  Arts  aspect.) 
Lesson  1.    Selection  of  home. 

Site,  neighborhood,  view,  architecture. 

Lecture  showing  different  types  of  domestic  architecture,  ancient 

and  modem,  abroad  and  in  America. 
Sketches  of  fine  Colonial  doorways. 
Lesson  2.    Floor  plans. 

Type  of  house  —  dty  or  country  —  large  or  small. 
Arrangement  of  rooms  for  comfort,  economy  of  space,  convenience, 

beauty. 
Planning  of  small  sketches  for  original  floor  plan.    Criticism  of 
plans. 
Lesson  3.    Floor  plans  made  to  scale. 
Lesson  4.    Decoration  of  home. 

Museum  trip  to  see  furniture,  rugs,  textiles. 
Students  make  sketches  of  furniture  best  liked. 
Lesson  5.    Discussion  of  a  room. 

Use,  size,  need  for  open  spaces.    Make  a  drawing  of  one  wall  of 
room,  placing  windows,  doors,  moldings. 
Lessons  6-7.    Study  of  furniture. 

Study  of  good  lines,  fine  proportions,  wcnkmanship. 
Review  museum  trip  for  study  of  period  furniture. 
Types  suitable  for  different  uses. 

Draw  furniture  on  different  plan.    Arrange  for  fine  space* 
Continue.    Paint  furniture. 
Lesson  8.    Study  of  textiles  used  in  furnishings.    Kinds  of  textiles. 
Their  uses.    Show  samples  used  for  different  purposes.    Use 
of  plain  and  figured.    Apply  to  room  bdng  designed. 
Lesson  9.    Color.    Color  theory  taught.    Color  scales  made. 
Lessons  10-11.    Color  in  the  home. 

General  color  idea.    Effect  of  different  colors  in  large  and  small, 

dark  and  light  rooms. 
Wallpaper.    Select  good  examples  for  different  rooms  from  sam]^ 

books.    Effect  on  size  and  exposure  of  rooms. 
Paint  walls. 

Continue  and  finish  interiors. 
Lesson  12.    General  critidsoL 
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Lesson  13.    Pictures  in  the  home. 

Selection  of  pictures  for  different  rooms. 
Proper  hanging  of  pictures. 
Lesson  14.    Costume. 

Lecture  on  history  of  costume. 
Lesson  15.    i^pearance. 

Suitability  to  individuality,  to  occasian. 
Use,  ooety  durability,  style. 
IVP^  ^  people.    Lines  suitable  to  different  types. 
On  hektograph  model  deagn  school  dresses  in  line.    Grttieim  of 
spacing. 
Lesson  16.    Plan  dark  and  light  spacing. 
Lessons  17-18.    Color  in  costume. 

T^pes  of  coloring  in  people.    Colors  suitable  to  them.    Tky  on 
samples.    Paint  dress. 
Lesson  19.    Design  and  paint  summer  dress  for  fiiend. 
Lesson  20.    Examination. 
PnhUm  B.    What  should  the  high  edbool  girl  know  in  order  to  appear  at- 
tractive and  to  be  wdl  dressed  at  hcnne  and  at  sdiool? 
Lessons  21-26.    Discussion  on  the  meaning  of : 
Personal  deanliness. 
Cleanliness  of  dress. 
Neatness  of  appearance. 
Good  taste  in  dress. 

Responsibility  of  choosing  clothes  wis^  and  ecooomicaliy. 
Besponsibility  for  the  care  of  dothes. 
Ways  of  helping  at  home. 

Laboratory  work  in  the  removal  of  stains  and  spots;  washing  of 
collars,  cuffs,  ties,  gloves,  sweaters,  etc. 
PtchlemC.    What  are  the  duties  of  a  manager  of  a  home? 
Sanitation  and  management  aspect.) 
Lesson  27.    The  varied  duties  of  the  housekeeper  outKned. 

(a)  Care  of  giris' bedroom, 
lesson  28.    Yiiae  spending  of  the  family  income. 

(a)  Budgets  and  accounts  discussed  from  point  of  view 
of  girl's  allowance, 
lesson  29.    Planning  the  meab  for  the  family. 

(a)  Planning  a  meal  illustrated  by  planning  sdMiolgirV 
luncheon. 
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LeMOQ  30.    Our  duty  toward  food*  ooDaervilko.') 
(a)  Canning. 


Coune  B.    30  lessons.    (Elective.) 

PrdUeni  A.    What  can  I  make  in  this  dass  that  will  help  me  to  cany  oat 
some  of  the  ideas  I  have  gained  in  my  costume  design  wofk? 
15  lessons.    (1  double  period  weekly.) 
Firoblem  L    Planning,  cutting,  making  a  smodc 

Lessons  1-15. 
NoiB.    If  war  necessity  requires,  the  making  of  Bed  Gross  gannanti 
will  be  substituted. 

Prdbhm  B,    What  can  I  leazn  about  foods  which  will  enable  me  to  diooaa 
my  Itmcheons  wisely? 
Lesson  1.    Canning. 

(a)  Why  the  whde  country  wishes  to  pieseive  fruit  far 
winter  use. 
Lesson  2.    Fruits. 

(a)  Prepare  apple  sauce  and  prune  salad. 
(&)  Meaning  and  uses  of  minerals  in  fruita. 
Lesson  3.    Vegetables. 

(a)  Why  we  should  use  a  great  deal  of  vegetable  food. 
(6)  How  to  cook  vegetables. 

(c)  Ftopare  creamed  potatoes  and  creamed  oniooa 
Lesson  4.    Bice  with  tomato  sauce. 

(a)  Starch  experiments." 

(b)  What  starch  does  for  the  body 
Lesson  5.    Muffins. 

(a)  Starch  continued. 
Lesson  6.    Caramel  sauce. 

(a)  Value  of  sugar  in  the  &£] 

(&)  Various  forms  of  sugar.  / 
Lesson  7.    Notebooks,  written  lesson. 
Lesson  8.    Caramel  custard. 

(a)  Eggs  as  a  body  builder. 

(jb)  How  to  cook  eggs. 
Lesson  9.    Tuna  fish  salad. 

(a)  Value  of  meat. 

(5)  Quantity  of  meat  needed. 
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Lesson  10.    Sandvidies. 

(a)  Use  body  nukes  of  fata. 

(b)  Butter  aiid  butter  substitutes. 

LessraiU.    Milk.  . .     .  „.  ,^ 

(a)  Food  value  of  mak  Olustrated  Iv  in«J™g  w«**« 

cottage  cheese. 

LMBonl2.    Cocoa.  u.^.^ 

(o)  Han  well  chosen  luncheon  menus  nom  Hflwce 

lunch  room  menu  cards. 

Lesson  13.    Flan  and  (Uscuss  menus. 

(a)  Plan  luncheon  to  be  served  by  daae. 

Lesson  14.    Serve  luncheon. 

Lesson  16.    Written  criticisms  of  a  collection  of  lundieon  menus. 
Note.    Attention  is  caUed  to  the  Bulletin  published  by  «>«  ^om 
wealtii  of  Massachusetts.    Board  of  Education.  Boston.  1916.  ««=*«». 
whole  number  78.    Household  Arts.  Teachers  Manual  and  Course  of  StiiUy 
for  Grades  7  to  10  inclusive  may  be  found  in  libraries.    Outofprmt. 

WORCESTER  GIRLS'  TRADE  SCHOOL,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 

HOMEMADNQ  CODBSB  OF  FOUB  Y«ABB 

To  the  Day  School  trade  departments  of  Dressmaking,  MJ^W  ^ 

chine  Operating  and  Cooking,  we  have  added  a  <>«P?;^  "^ 
making.    It  was  fomid  that  many  of  ti»e  girb  takmg  up  Dr«mdfa^^ 

wanted  it  for  home  use  exclusively.  The  trade  course  <W  «*  P«^  " 
the  home  side  of  the  problem  in  all  tiie  essential  details,  ""^  "'f"^*^ 
partment  was  organized  to  give  tiie  girl  who  does  not  «^,*^jSSLi 
wage.eanier  upon  graduation  an  opportunity  to  prepare  hersdf  lor  «ffia«t 

work  in  the  home.  ni    « 

The  course  is  outlin«i  for  four  years.    The  first  tw^y««^'fflpW«^ 

pupa  in  tiie  practical  work  of  sewing,  mending  and  nulluHsry ;   «^r* 

doming,  laundering,  home  decoration,  and  the  -^  ^ ^  ""^T^Tj!^ 
S  to  tiiem^  third  «id  fourti.  years  will  give  these  suby«t.  ban 

the  more  mature  and  scientific  point  of  view.  ,  ^ 

The  f oDowing  outiine  will  show  how  these  subjects  aw  proportionea. 

HOUEBIAKINO  COtJBSE  —  FIBOT  TKAB 

Sewing- It  hr».  Elementary  processes,  plain  and  fancy  «titdies,ip. 
pUed  in  simple  underwear,  curtains,  table  covers,  and  other  h0UJehoM 
furmshings,  as  well  as  textiles  of  all  materiab  used. 
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Cooking  —  9  hn.  Recipes  for  simple  home  breakfasts  and  Imiches; 
preparation  and  service  of  school  luncheon ;  care  of  supplies  and  leftpovers. 

Laundering  —  $  hr».  Treatment  of  white  and  colored  goods  used  in 
sewing  class. 

Applied  Art  —  4i  ^^9.  Color,  line,  and  design  in  theory  and  applied  in 
decoration  of  things  made  in  sewing. 

Englieh  —  li  hr».  Writing  of  business  and  social  letters ;  forms  of  in- 
vitation and  acceptance;  ordering  of  goods  and  correct  bill  forms  and  re- 
ceipts; descriptions  of  articles  made  and  to  be  copied. 

ArMmeHe  —  li  hrs.  Review  of  fundamental  operations  as  used  in  sew- 
ing and  cooking;  reckoning  costs;  extending  bills  to  verify  amounts. 

Phgeioal  EducatUm  —  Bi  hre.  Corrective  and  recreative  exercises;  hy- 
giene, anatomy,  and  physiology. 

Muaie  —  1  hr.    Choral  work  at  assembly  times. 

Use  of  Leiture  Tims  —  1  hr.    Games  and  home  reading. 

HOMEICAKINO  COXJBSE  —  SECOND  TEAS 

Sewing  —  9  hrs.  Mending,  darning,  renovating  materials  in  making  over 
a  dress ;  simple  house  dress ;  fine  hand  work  on  collars,  a  set  of  fine  under- 
wear, table  linen,  and  other  lines  of  needle  work. 

MiUinery — 6  hrs.  Trimming  a  simple  winter  hat ;  renovating  materials ; 
simple  bindings  and  facings ;  altering  wire  frames ;  straw  sewing. 

Cooking  and  Allied  Science  and  Sanitation  — 12  hrs.  Home  dinners; 
preserving  and  pickling;  practical  physics  as  plumbing,  ventilation,  lifting 
without  strain,  etc. ;  practical  chemistry  as  cleaning,  laundry  work,  electric 
batteries,  etc. ;  botany  in  the  form  of  flowers  to  be  raised  for  decoration. 

Applied  Art  —  1  hr.  Making  designs  for  embroider/;  sketches  for 
made-over  dress;  color  combinations  in  dress  and  hat;  shapes  for  hats, 
lines  for  dress;  copying  models  for  dresses  or  hats. 

Enfiieh  —  1  hr.  Descriptions  of  dresses  and  hats;  compositions  corre- 
lating science  and  practical  subjects. 

Industrial  History  —  $  hrs.  The  home  from  primitive  times  to  the  mod- 
em one  with  all  the  evolution  involved. 

Physical  Education  —  B  hrs.  Gymnastics;  care  of  the  body  to  keep  it 
pure  and  dean. 

Music  —  1  hr.    Assembly  singing. 

Use  of  Leisure  Time  —  Ihr.    Games  and  home  literature. 
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HOimiATTNQ  COUBSB  —  IHIBD  TIAB 


Smring-^Qkn.    Uoe  of  ocnmierGial  psttenis  aiid  eiiou||^  patteni 
stnictiontoknofwhowthey  aieniade;  catdng  and  fitdng  ol  house 

Cooking  —  9  kra.  Maricetiiig;  making  out  menus;  serving  meals;  set- 
ting and  decorating  tables;  prepaiingwhde  meal  for  family;  useofoook 
books. 

Laundering  —  S  hra.  Careof  table  Gnen  and  fine  hand-made  gannflots; 
removing  stains;  bleaching*  etc 

Home  Decoration  —  5  hre.  Furnishing  a  complete  house  in  theoiy  and 
practice,  furniture  for  sitting  room,  dimng  toom,  bedroom*  and  kitdie&j  mm 
well  as  bathroom. 

Aritkmetie  —  B  hre.  Estimating  cost  of  food  in  marketing,  menua,  fop- 
nishings,  dothing,  etc. 

TeaOSee  —  S  hre.  Fabrics  for  home  and  personal  use  bom  raw  material 
to  manufactured  goods. 

AppUed  Art  —  S  hre.  Study  d  pictures  to  be  used  in  homes;  oolor 
schemes  for  homes;  table  decorations,  menu  cards,  and  place  cards,  etc 

Cvrice  —  S  hr».  Laws  d  municipal  housdEceping;  public  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

Phyeiad  Eduoation  —  1  hr.    Exercises. 

Mueic  —  1  hr.    Assembly. 

HOMliirACTffQ  C0T7BBB  —  FOTnUIH  TSAB 

Sewing  ^^6  hre.  Draping  without  the  use  of  pattens;  maUng  gradua- 
tion  dress  and  things  for  family ;  diildren's  dothing. 

UiUinery  —  6  hre.  Making  winter  hatof  vdvet;  makingfancy  ""w^**^ 
hat;  complete  construction  of  simple  home^nade  hat. 

Cooking  —  7\  hre-  Dietetics;  food  values;  meat  substitutes,  etc ;  food 
for  children  and  invalids. 

SaaiUMon  —  i\  hre.  Housewifery;  care  d  floors,  walls,  windoiwa, 
"housedeaning*'  dothes  dosets;   bathrooms;   beds;   insects  of  all  Idnda. 

Art  cf  Home  —  f  hre.  Plans  for  a  house;  placing  of  steam  and  watei^ 
pipes;   doset  spaces;   convenience  of  arrangement,  etc 

Science  —  5  hre.  Chemistry  of  foods;  diets;  effect  d  chemicala  in 
deaning,  etc ;   botany  in  vegetable  gardens  and  use  of  product. 

Eoonomioe  —  5  krt.  Consumer  w.  producer;  woman's  value  in  tiba 
home  te.  the  shop;  family  budgets  as  well  as  personal  budgets. 

Nureing  —  B  hre.    Care  d  the  invalid  as  well  as  d  diiUben. 
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Pkydoal  EduoaHon  —  1  hr.    Exorcises. 

if  line  —  1  hr.    Assembly. 

Such  a  scheme  can  only  be  worked  out  in  connection  with  a  model  home 
which  is  mider  full  control  of  the  sdiooL  This  was  made  possible  l^  the 
generous  offer  of  the  free  use  of  the  building  at  No.  63  Grove  Street,  owned 
by  the  Logan,  Swift  and  Brigham  Division  of  the  United  States  Envelope 
Company.  This  house  consists  of  four  tenements  of  four  or  five  rooms 
each  and  needed  more  repairs  than  it  was  economical  to  make  as  an  in- 
vestment; as  a  project  for  the  Boys'  School  Classes  it  was  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity and  under  their  hands  one  tenement  has  been  put  in  good  shape  and 
has  been  furnished  by  the  Girls'  SAxxA  Classes.  The  boys  installed  a 
small  steam  heater  with  five  radiators  (for  two  tenements) ,  wired  the  rooms 
and  cellar  for  electricity,  laid  three  hardwood  floors,  built  a  china  ckwet  in 
the  dining  room  and  rearranged  the  kitchen  pantry,  made  over  a  small 
room  as  a  bathroom,  put  new  wainscoting  in  the  kitchen  and  painted  all 
the  woodwork  and  kitchen  and  bathroom  walls .  The  papering  and  ceilings 
were  done  by  outside  workmen,  as  those  trades  are  not  taught  in  the  school. 

Tlie  Girb'  Homemaking  Classes  have  chosen  the  wall  papers  (having 
renKJved  the  old  paper) »  selected  the  style  and  quantity  of  furniture  and 
dishes ;  selected,  made  and  put  up  the  curtains,  hemmed  the  table  linen, 
sca]l<^)ed  and  crocheted  edges  of  doilies,  marked  toweb,  and  estimated  all 
expenses  involved. 

Now  that  one  tenement  is  completed,  the  second  one  is  to  be  repaired 
and  furnished  and  later  the  third  and  fourth.  Each  one  will  be  worked  out 
in  a  different  way,  so  as  to  furnish  new  problems  —  all  within  the  possi- 
bility of  tenement  home  living. 

No  one  will  live  in  the  building  at  63  Grove  Street  permanently;  it  is 
to  be  the  school  "home."  The  pupils  will  keep  the  rooms  in  order;  certain 
classes  will  meet  in  them  as  in  any  home  where  a  group  may  collect;  in- 
dividuals and  groups  will  be  assigned  to  prepare  and  serve  home  meals 
with  teachers  and  pufHls  as  the  "  family" ;  there  will  be  the  utmost  freedom 
to  use  every  comer  as  if  it  were  a  real  home. 

Much  work  will  also  be  assigned  to  be  done  in  the  pupil's  own  home  and 
school  credit  given  for  that  which  is  done  satisfactorily.  This  will  ne* 
cessitate  the  teachers'  visiting  the  homes  and  keeping  in  dose  touch  with 
the  mothers. 

The  regular  classroom  work  —  lessons  which  require  tables  and  chairs 
and  school  equipment  —  will  be  in  the  School  Building,  for  th^  can  never 
be  conducted  under  home  conditions.    This  makes  the  need  of  a  larger 
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building  all  the  more  imperative.  About  half  the  fpria  now  enroDed  in  the 
school  are  in  the  Homemaking  Department,  and  the  pioportioa  win  in- 
crease.  Girb  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  trade  couraea  unleM 
well  adapted  to  them,  for  in  this  general  course  b  the  all-around  training 
idiich  all  girls  need  and  not  the  specialized  work  of  a  trade  suited  to  thoae 
of  special  ability.  It  will  strengthen  our  trade  courses  at  the 
that  it  will  give  what  the  average  girl  most  needa. 

Trade  CJoubsks  Offebsd  in  Dat  SchooIi 

1.  Dressmaking;  2  years. 

2.  Power  Machine  Operating;  2  years. 

3.  Millinery. 

4.  Trade  Cooking. 
Every  girl's  program  indudes 

One  Trade 22-25  hours 

Cooking 3  hours  per 

Art 3-4|  hours  per 

Class  work  as  English,  etc 3-4|  hours  per  weA 

Gymnastics 1^  hours  per  wedc 

OUTLINBB  OF  ABOVE  TraDE  C0UB8E8  AND  StUDIB 
SUPPLEBOENTABT  TO  TBB  TRADES  ChOBEN 

Dbesshakino.  This  b  a  two-year  course  for  giris  who,  after  a  ihamoffk 
test,  show  ability  to  become  good  trade  sewers.  A  third  year  b  offered 
for  those  who  are  capable  of  becoming  independent  workers  in  the  trade. 

Firit  Year  —  Elementary  Seunng, — All  the  stitches  and  processes  iiH 
volved  in  garment  construction  learned  in  making  aprons,  underwear, 
middy  blouses,  children's  clothing,  etc. 

Preparatory  DreesmaJcing.  —  Shirt  wabts,  plain  skirts,  nurses'  unifonn8» 
cotton  house  dresses.  Practice  work  on  wabt  and  skirt  finishing  and  dress 
tnmmmgs. 

Second  Year  —  DreesmaJcing  Shop.  —  Work  on  custom  orders  for  dresses 
of  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  voile,  chifiFon,  etc.  The  woric  b  done  as  in  any 
good  custom  shop,  employing  the  latest  methods  in  every  detail.  Tlis 
pupil  should  be  a  good  finisher  by  the  end  of  thb  year,  capable  of  aasisting 
in  any  shop. 

Third  Year,  —  For  the  girl  who  has  initiative  and  can  give  another  year, 
there  .will  be  offered  experience  in  simple  cutting,  fitting,  and  more  ad- 
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vanoed  lines  d  construction.  Tliis  additional  year  will  enable  the  girl  to 
assist  in  customers'  homes  or  to  take  in  work  in  her  own  home. 

PowsB  Machine  Operatino.  This  is  a  trade  offering  steady  employ- 
ment, and  one  in  which  many  women  are  engaged  in  Worcester.  The 
course  is  a  two-year  one  and  prepares  the  girl  to  work  on  corsets,  under- 
wear,  shirt  waists,  shirts  or  any  line  of  work  involving  expert  machine 
stitching.  Those  who  show  ability  are  taught  the  use  of  special  machines 
as  tudcer,  buttonhole,  two-needle,  and  hemstitching. 

Fvr$t  Year.  —  Learn  to  control  the  power  and  to  use  a  variety  of  materiab 
in  simple  garments  involving  fundamental  stitches,  processes,  and  con- 
struction, such  as  aprons,  underwear,  blouses,  etc. 

Second  Year.  —  A  more  varied  application  of  the  skill  acquired  in  the 
first  year  in  the  construction  of  complicated  garments,  approach  to  trade 
speed,  and  the  use  of  special  machines. 

MiLUNXRT.  This  is  a  trade  which  offers  many  artistic  possibilities  to 
a  girl  with  talent  for  it,  but  the  seasons  are  so  short  that  it  is  impossible  to 
depend  upon  it  for  a  livelihood.  The  slack  season  must  be  filled  in  with 
some  other  employment,  which,  if  steady,  soon  takes  the  place  of  millinery. 

The  course  includes  making  bandeaux,  frames  and  covering  the  same, 
preparing  trimmings,  putting  on  facings,  bindings  and  the  lines  of  prepar- 
ing required  of  a  milliner's  assistant.  Considerable  hand  sewing  ac- 
companies this  training  to  enable  the  pupils  to  supplement  it  with  good 
sewing. 

Trade  Cookino.  This  is  a  trade  which  requires  special  ability  and 
should  not  be  undertaken  unless  a  girl  is  adapted  to  it.  Admission  to  it 
will  be  only  after  consultation  with  the  Directs  as  to  aim  and  qualifications 
for  it. 

StTPPLEMENTABT  SxTBjECTS.  Every  girl  entering  a  trade  course  also  has 
lessons  which  consider  the  facts  already  acquired  in  other  schools  and  apply 
them  to  the  new  Une  of  thought  which  the  pupil  is  following.  There  are 
no  textbooks  in  these  subjects,  so  the  weak  is  all  dass  work  during  school 
hours. 

Academic  CJotjbses 

FirH  Tear. 

1.  Arithmetic. 

(1)  Arithmetic,  work-room  methods,  necessary  drills,  etc.,  given  only 
part  of  the  year  except  with  low-grade  pupils. 
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(2)  Advanced  trade  arithmetic. 

a.  Shop  orgaDisation. 

b.  Estimate  for  material 

e.  Economy  in  cutting — relation  of  width  of  material  to  cost,  ete. 
d.  Estimating  cost  of  sin^^  garments,  and  garments  duplicated 
in  quantity. 
2.  EngKsh. 

(1)  o.  English,  oral  and  written,  as  rdated  to  trades. 

h.  Spelling  trade  terms  and  phrases  and  words  in  common  oae. 
0.  Writing. 

(2)  a.  Written  and  oral  directions  for  making  garments  or  parts  of 

garments. 
6.  Business  letters — c^ers  —  application  for  positiaiiSy  etc 

OtfOOflO  JMf • 

1.  Textiles. 

a.  Study  <rf  quality,  weaves,  textures,  adulterations,  etc,  thioci^ 
practical  tests. 

h.  Short  history  of  development  of  textiles  in  conunon  use  with 
their  relation  to  women's  work. 

2.  Industrial  history  and  geography  as  related  to  women's  woric* 

3.  Apportionment  of  income  —  expenditure. 

4.  Citizenship. 

COOKEBT  Ck>X7B818 

FirH  Ymxr. 
Ist  period  9.00  to  10.30  ▲.&£. 

1.  Care  of  supplies  from  the  market    Preparation  of  vegetaUea, 

meats,  desserts,  and  soups  that  require  more  than  one  hour  for 
preparation  and  cooking.  Coddng  of  these  dishes  begins  dur- 
ing the  first  period  of  the  morning  and,  if  inoomi^ete,  is  fint^hwi 
by  next  class. 

2.  Shaping  and  setting  rolls  to  rise. 
2d  period  10.30  a.m.  to  12  m. 

1.  Fkeparation  of  meats,  desserts,  quick  soups,  quidc  breads,  audi  aa 

biscuits,  muffins,  etc.,  requiring  less  than  an  hour  for  wwHg|g 

2.  Baking  of  rolls  and  bread  set  previously. 

3.  Arrangement  of  dining  room. 

4.  Serving  luncheon  to  pupils  and  teachers. 
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3d  period  1.00  to  2.30  PJf. 

1.  Washing  dishes,  care  of  sink,  refrigerator,  towd8»  etc. 

2.  F^aration  of  stock  soup. 

3.  Caie  of  left-over  food. 

4.  Setting  bread  and  rolls  for  baking  next  day. 

5.  Desserts,  such  as  lemon  jelly,  blano-mange,  etc. 

6.  Cooking  of  foods  that  require  slow  cooking,  such  as  ham,  which  can 

continue  cooking  without  special  attention. 

Second  Year  (elective). 

1.  Planning  menus  to  given  costs. 

2.  Buying,  cooking,  serving  of  meals  for  from  six  to  eight  people. 

3.  Canning,  preserving,  pickling. 

4.  Elementary  food  chemistry. 

Second  year  classes  meet  in  the  afternoon  and  give  more  time  to  theocy 
and  independent  work  than  first  year  pupils. 

Phtbical  Education 

1.  Light  gymnastics. 

2.  Dancing. 

3.  Personal  hygiene  —  care  of  eyes,  teeth,  the  throat  and  ears,  etc. 

4.  Corrective  exercises. 

Unit  Cotjbsbb  in  Sewing  and  Dbbsbuaxing.    Evening  CLAflua^ 

1918-1919 

MONDAY  AND  W1EDNE8DAT  OB  TUESDAY  AND  THUBSDAY 

1.  Plain  sewing  for  those  who  know  nothing  of  sewing;  6  wedn  or  12 
lessons. 

Class  I,  Straight  Apron,  Dressing  Sack. 

Class  11,  Corset  Cover,  Night  Gown. 
2."  Plain  skirt  of  cotton  nuiterial ;  School  pattern;  6  weeks  or  12  lessons. 

3.  Plain  skirt  of  cotton  nuiterial;  Pupil's  pattern;  6  weeks  or  12  lea- 

sons. 

4.  Advanced  skirt  of  woolen  or  fancy  material ;  6  weeks  or  12  lessons.   \ 

5.  Plain  shirt  waist  of  cotton  material;  School  pattern;  6  weeks  or 

12  lessons. 

6.  Plain  shirt  waist  of  cotton  material;  Pupil's  pattern;  6  wedn  or 

12  lessons. 
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7.  Plain  shirt  waist  of  fancy  material ;  6  weeks  or  12  lessons. 

8.  Fancy  waist  for  those  competent ;  6  wetka  or  12  lesscms. 

9.  Waist  and  skirt  draping,  6  wedcs  or  12  lessons. 

Class  I,  waist  Class  m,  waist 

Class  n,  skirt.  Class  IV,  skirt 

Clasaes  will  begin  in  each  of  the  above  subjects  4  times  a  year  when  tliere 
are  i^plicants  for  them. 

10.  Advanced  dressmaking  using  woolen  or  fancy  material;  12wedcsor 

24  lessons. 

11.  Millinery,  4  weeks,  or  8  lessons;  advanced  work  for  former  pupils. 
If  a  group  of  fifteen  women,  competent  to  do  the  work,  make  application, 

dasses  will  be  organized  in  Shirt  Making,  Children' 9  Clothing,  Underwear, 
or  other  subjects  to  be  suggested. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION,  NEW  YORK   CITY 
Makh^ttan  Tbadb  School  fob  Gibls,  22md  St.  and  Leionoton  Ave. 

COTJBSE  OF  STUDY 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Manhattan  TVade  School  is  planned  for 
girb  who  enter  some  line  of  employment  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
compulsory  school  attendance  is  completed.  The  majority  of  these 
girls  cannot  spend  more  than  one  year  for  training  and  provision  is 
therefore  made  for  a  course  of  study  extending  over  one  year,  with 
opportunity  for  advanced  work  in  any  subject  if  giris  oan  remain  a 
longer  time. 

While  the  course  is  planned  to  extend  over  one  year  only,  the  daily 
sessions  are  longer,  and  the  vacations  shorter  than  the  high  school,  so 
that  the  actual  number  of  hours  of  instruction  given  in  a  year  at  the 
trade  school  is  1540  as  compared  with  965  given  in  the  high  schools* 
or  nearly  one  and  two-thirds  of  the  high  school  year. 

About  five  hours  each  day  or  twenty-five  hours  per  week  are  de- 
voted to  trade  practice,  and  the  remaining  time  to  related  subjects. 

The  instruction  is  individual,  and  girls  are  promoted  as  rafndly 
as  their  work  will  permit.  The  approximate  amount  of  time  required 
to  complete  each  grade  is  indicated  in  the  table. 

A  diploma  is  given  to  girls  who  complete  the  year's  course  in  any 
one  of  the  following  trades : 
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COURSES   OFTEBXD 

A.  Trades.    (Badi  trade  ooune  requires  one  year  to  complete.) 
1.  Drewmakmg, 

Grade  I.  —  Elementary  Sewing. 
Hand  and  machine  practice;    making  school  work 
aprons,  gymnasiiim  bloomers,  and  worker's  equip- 
ment 6  weeks 
Grade  11.  —  Intennediate  Sewing. 
Children's  dresses,  rompers,  guimpes,  and  under- 
garments.                                                            Gwedcs 
Grade  m.  —  White  Work. 
Fine  hand  and  machine-made  underwear,  using 
embroideries,  laces,  insertions,  etc.                          6  weeks 
Grade  IV.  —  Wholesale  Class. 

Speed  tests  in  hand  and  machine-made  garments.       3  weeks 
Grade  V.  —  Elementary  Dressmaking. 

Shirt  waists,  linen,  cotton,  and  lawn  unlined  dresses.  3  months 
Grade  VI.  —  Advanced  Dressmaking. 
Lingerie  blouses,  street  and  evening  gowns  of  silk, 
chiffon,  velvet,  etc.  3  months 

2.  MiUinery, 

Grade  I.  —  Elementary  Sewing,  as  for  dressmaking, 

with  special  emphasis  on  hand  sewing.  4  weeks 

Grade  11.  —  Elementary  Millinery. 

Linings,  bands,  frames,  facings,  covering  frames,  etc.  3  months 
Grades  III-IV.  —  Making  Hats  in  Spring  and  Winter 

Materials, — straws,  silks,  velvets,  malines,  etc       5  months 
S.  Lamp  Shade  Making. 

A  short  course  in  candle  and  lamp  shade  making  is 
included  in  the  millinery  course,  as  the  seasons  in 
millinery  are  short,  and  girls  who  learn  both  lines 
of  work  can  secure  steadier  employment.  3  months 

4  Ckdhing  Machine  OperaHng,   (Electric  power  machine; 
no  hand  sewing.) 
Grade  I.  —  Elementary  Operating. 
General  control  of  machine;     making  operator's 
equipment,  work  apron,  sleeves,  etc.,  practice 
stitching  on  simple  garments.  2  months 

Grade  11.  —  Children's  dresses  and  sim]^  undei> 
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gannents;     use  of  attachments  for  hemining, 

tuddng,  ruffling,  etc  2  montiu 

Grade  III.  —  Shirt  waists,  negligees,  petticoats,  and 
women's  underwear.  Special  emphaab  on  speed 
practice.  3  months 

Grade  IV.  —  Filling  of  special  orders  on  women's  and 
children's  dresses  and  other  garments,  made  in  a 
large  variety  of  materials.  3  months 

Grade  V. — Special  machine  practice  on  hem-stitching, 

scalloping,  and  embroidery  machines.  2  months 

5.  Embroidery  Machine  OperaHng  Cowee. 

Grades  I-III.  —  In  clothing  machine  operating  as 

above.  7  months 

Grade  IV.  —  Special  Machines  for, 

(1)  Bonnaz  embroidery  including  chainstitch, 
cording,  braiding,  on  pillow  covers,  dress  trim- 
mings, etc. 

(2)  Singer  embroidery  on  shirtwaists,  fancy 
collars,  dresses,  table  linen,  underwear,  etc. 

(3)  Stamping  and  preparing  of  patterns  for  em- 
broidery. 5  months 

6.  Straw  Machine  Operating  Couree. 

Grades  I~II.  —  Same  as  clothing  machine  operating 

(see  above).  4  months 

Cirade  III.  —  Hats  made  of  coarse,  inexpensive  straw, 

in  simple  shapes,  such  as  sailors,  sun  hats,  etc         2  mrmtlia 

Grade  IV.  —  Hats  made  in  every  variety  of  expensive 
straw,  chip,  hemp,  milan,  fancy  straws,  etc,  in 
difficult  shapes.  6  mnntfaa 

7.  Sample  Mounting, 

Consbts  of  the  mounting  of  cotton,  woolen,  and 
ffllk  dress  goods  samples,  all  kinds  of  novelties, 
such  as  braids,  embroideries,  laces,  ribbons,  etc 
Also  the  making  of  sample  book  covers,  cases,  etc  1  year 
Note.  While  the  entire  course  in  sample  mounting  re- 
quires 1  year,  a  course  in  plain  mounting  may  be 
completed  in  6  months. 

8.  Novdty  Case  Making, 

Grade  I.  —  Elementary  sample  mounting.  2  months 
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Grade  IE.  —  Making  of  fancy  cases,  desk  sets,  scrap 
baskets,  and  a  large  variety  of  novdties  in  cre- 
tonnes, brocades,  and  other  materials.  10  months 
B.  OiHXB  Subjects.    (Taught  in  rdation  to  trades.) 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  following  subjects  are 
required  for  a  certain  number  of  periods  only,  d^ 
pending  upon  previous  preparation  of  girls. 
L  Bunneu  ArUhmetic. 

Fractioe  problems  in  measurements,  in  buying  and 
estimating  materials,  in  keeping  accounts,  etc  | 

2.  Ent^iah. 

Spelling,  and  use  of  terms,  applications  for  posi- 
tions, bills,  receipts,  descriptions  of  garments,  etc 

3.  Dengn. 

Embrcudeiy  design,  perforating,  and  stamping  of 

patterns,  color  and  costume  design. 
Required,  —  three  hours  per  week,   throu^iout 

the  course. 

4.  Textiles. 

Study  of  cotton,  wool,  flax,  anJsilk ;  tests  for  differ-  * 
ent fabrics;  studyof  weaves,  prints, dyes;  names 
of  common  fabrics  with  their  uses,  prices,  widths 
durability,  etc 

5.  Indiuirial  ProUems, 

Factory&fystem,  division  of  labor;  sweatshop  woric; 
work  of  Consumers  League,  TVade  Unions,  Child 
Labor  Conunittee;  labor  laws  rdating  to  women 
and  girls;  factory  inspection,  sanitary  require 
ments,  etc 
9*  Phyneal  Training, 

Physical  examinations  and  "follow  up"  work  to  see 
that  each  girl  is  physically  fit  to  enter  her  chosen  , 
trade.  Special  attention  to  personal  cleanliness, 
care  of  eyes,  teeth,  etc.  Gymnastic  exercises  for 
body  building,  standing  and  sitting  postures,  etc 
Required,  —  throughout  the  course. 
7*  Cooking, 

Ftoparation  of  food  for  the  school  luncheon  served 
to  pupils  and  teachers  each  day. 

2h 
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Aoademio  Coune  in  high  school,  126 ; 

Home  Eksonomios  io.  126. 
Adaptations  of  subject  matter  in  rural 

schools,  231. 
Administrative  problems,  319. 
Adolescent  age:   physical  and  mental 

changes  in,  311. 
Agriculture:      for     vocational     home 

making  courses,  237. 
Aims  in  instruction :   achievement  of, 

332,  333;    of  Home  Economics  in 

Grades  7  and  8,  104 ;  of  elementaiy 

school,  91. 
Aims  of  Home  Economics,  40,  41. 
Aims  of  various  organisations  in  teach- 
ing Home  Eksonomics,  248. 
American  home,  37. 
Americanization :      opportunities    for 

the  teacher  of  Home  Economics  to 

promote,  291. 
Art  and  Home  Eksonomics :  as  applied 

to  dress,  76 ;  as  applied  to  home,  77. 
Associations:     membership    in,    349; 

American   Home   Economics,    349; 

National  Education,  349;   National 

Vocational,  349. 

Babies :  care  of,  200 ;  plan  for  lesson 
on  care  of,  278. 

Barber,  Fred  D. :  quoted  on  reor- 
ganization of  high  school  science,  74. 

Beeoher,  Catherine,  46. 

Bibliography:  division  of,  420;  gen- 
eral rtifereneea,  —  equipment,  429 ; 
general  teaching  method,  423 ;  girl, 
426;  government  and  state  publi- 
cations, 443;  history  of  home 
economics,  428;  modem  educa- 
tional aims,  420;  special  teaching 
method,  424 ;  teacher,  her  responsi- 
bilities, 428;  vocational  education, 
425 ;     subject    tnaUer    rtference»i  — 


care  and  feeding  of  children,  431; 
cleaning,  hygiene,  and  sanitation, 
430;  cookery  and  table  service,  429 ; 
foods,  432;  home  nursing,  436; 
household  furnishings,  433;  house- 
hold management,  436 ;  laundering, 
436;  nutrition,  437;  science,  438; 
sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery, 
438;  textiles  and  clothing,  439; 
textbooks.  — elementary  school,  441 ; 
secondary  school,  441. 

Bonser,  Frederick  G. :  quoted  on 
industrial  arts,  92. 

Books:  use  of,  417;  text,  for  ele- 
mentary schools,  441 ;  text,  for 
secondary  schools,  441;  reference, 
420-143. 

Budget:  plan  for  lesson  on,  280; 
making  for  the  department,  328. 

Buildings:  rural  school,  213;  equip- 
ment and,  230. 

Bureau:  of  education,  48;  of  Home 
Eksonomics,  48 ;  children's,  48. 

Business  methods:  between  teacher 
and  tradespeople,  821;  between 
teacher  and  school  board,  321. 

Camp  Fire  Girls,  33,  263. 

Charters,  W.  W. :  quoted  on  the  proj- 
ect in  home  economics  teaching,  109. 

Chemistry :  and  Home  Economics,  75. 

Children:  bibliography  of  feeding  of, 
431 ;  care  of,  199,  200. 

Church :  educational  work  of,  32 ;  its 
place  in  life  of  colonial  girl,  6. 

Church  schools :  early  work  in  Home 
Economics,  258;  International  A^ 
sociation  of  Daily  Vacation  BiUe 
Schools,  258-259;  trained  teachers 
for  direction  of  work  in,  258. 

Cleaning:  bibliography  of ,  430 ;  equip- 
ment for  teaching,  394-396. 
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dothinc:  bibliography  of ,  439 ;  equip- 
ment for  teaching,  387-389,  405; 
plan  for  ieaaon  on,  270;  problems 
of,  for  farm  woman,  201 ;  eoope  of, 
in  7th  and  8th  grade  courses,  107- 
113;  suggsetionB  for  series  of  lessons, 
—  in  Grade  7,  114-117 ;  in  Grade  8, 
119-121. 

Clubs :  a  feature  of  school  work,  205 ; 
agricultural,  35,  204;  budget,  257; 
canning,  204,  264;  Eight  Weeks, 
35;  girls',  204;  Home  Economics, 
35 ;  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  264. 

Coeducation :  a  factor  in  progress  of 
women,  30. 

CoUege  entrance:  units  for,  126;  re- 
quirements for,  127. 

Colleges:  their  help  in  developing 
Home  Economics,  47. 

Conmieroial  course :  Home  Economics 
in,  150. 

Community  centers:  possibilities  for 
work  in  Home  Economics,  257. 

Community  interests:  advantages  to 
girl  in  sharing  in,  363;  discrimina- 
tion in  introduction  of,  371 ;  oppor- 
tunity for  large  quantity  cookery 
through,  363.  See  also  Suggestions 
for  codperation  with. 

Consolidated  schools:  Home  Eco- 
nomics in,  228. 

Continuation  school :  courses  in  Home 
Economics  in,  185 ;  pupils  in,  185, 
186 ;  training  teachers  for,  355. 

Cookery :  bibliography  of,  429 ;  lesson 
plan  in,  274. 

Cooking  schools:  in  answer  to  need, 
45 ;  early  development  of,  46. 

Codperation :  need  for,  among  teachers 
and  departments,  73 ;  provision  for, 
in  school,  29. 

CoriK>rations :  educational  work  of,  34. 

Correlation  of  school  subjects:  in 
elementary  school,  67;  in  high 
school,  67;  in  response  to  need, 
65 ;  misuse  of,  66-71 ;  need  for 
care  in  use  of,  66;  opportunities 
for,  with  Home  Economics,  67. 

County  Farm  Bureau,  The,  203. 

Country  girls :  opportunities  for,  242 ; 
vocational  education  for,  241. 

Country  life,  194. 

Courses  of  study :  continuation  school, 
185;    day  vocational  school,   187; 


evening  school,  181;  four 
high  school,  academic,  126; 
eral,  141 ;  normal  training,  136; 
vocational,  150;  kome-makinQ  vmt, 
—  care  of  children,  184;  clotfaiofr 
184;  food,  183;  health,  185; 
housewifery,  184 ;  mana^eiiieot, 
185;  junior  high  school*  168; 
senior  high  school,  176;  surveor. 
129;  trade  unit,  182;  vooational 
guidance,  133. 

Credit:  for  home  economies  work,  lOO. 

Crete  plan,  215. 

Curriculums:  changes  in,  29;  ootve- 
lation  of  subjects  in,  65;  Growded 
rural  school,  212 ;  need  for  unifica- 
tion of,  64. 

Dame  School,  The,  22. 

Day  nursery,  34. 

Dean,  Arthur  D. :    "Our  Sohoola  in 

War  Time  and  After,"  quoted,  362. 
Democracy:   in  schoolroom  praotioe, 

24,  28 ;  Dewey  on,  84. 
Development  of  home  eoonomios:   m 

response  to  girls' needs,  38;  throui^ 

colleges,    47;     by    scientasts,    46; 

through  other  agencies,  48. 
Devices:    labor-saving,  on  the  fann« 

195;   schoolroom,  311;  skill  in  use 

of,  317. 
Dewey,      John:       quotation      from 

"Schools    of    To-morrow" — uraes 

democratisation  of  education,  84. 
Differentiation :  below  sixth  grade,  86. 
Discipline:    relation  to  managameitt, 

319. 
Division  of  work:    among  teachew, 

320. 
Dressmaking:    bibliography  of,  438* 

439;   equipment  for  teaching,  387- 

389, 405.    See  also  Courses  of  study. 

Education:  attempt  to  make  demo- 
cratic, 83;  early  attitude  toward* 
21 ;  important  subject  of  study*  28 ; 
new  purposes  in,  25. 

Education  of  girls  and  women :  early 
attitudes  toward,  21 ;  factors  in 
progress  of,  30;  for  use  of  leisure 
time,  15 ;  modem  ideals  in  relation 
to,  23. 

Educational  agencies:  rasponn  ol« 
20. 
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Eidneational  aims  and  ideala:  books 
in  lelation  to»  420. 

Ekluoational  work  in  factories  and 
department  stores,  200-262. 

Effieienoy:  classroom,  309;  faeton 
that  contribute  to,  809. 

Elementary  education:  changes  in, 
24;  early  attitude  toward,  21; 
present  tendencies,  28. 

Elementaiy  school:  its  aims  and 
purposes,  85,  91 ;  differentiation  of 
interests  at  end  of  sixth  year,  85; 
preparation  of  teacher  for,  360; 
problem  of  maintaining  democracy 
in,  not  difficult,  85;  reasons  for 
shortening  period  of,  85;  time  for 
acquiring  elements  of  education, 
85 ;  various  lengths  of  period,  85. 

Equipment:  attention  to,  316;  bases 
for  selecting  type  of,  375-^6 
bibliography  of,  429 ;  disadvantages 
in  use  of  regular  classroom,  878 
for  (eae&ftfHr,  —  care  of  children 
396;  foods  and  cooking,  378,  379 
388-^94,  401-i04;  general  discus- 
sion of,  374;  home  nursing  and 
hygiene,  397;  keeping  in  good 
condition,  317;  laundering  and 
housewifery,  394-395;  sewing,  tex- 
tiles and  clothing,  378,  379,  387- 
389,  405;  for  practice  house,  518- 
521 ;  for  preparation  of  family- 
siied  recipes,  379;  for  preparation 
of  hot  lunch,  209;  purchase  of, 
made  part  of  girls'  training,  376; 
for  organisations  other  than  schools, 
385-386 ;  relation  of  tsrpe  of,  to  aim 
of  school,  376 ;  starting  with  meager, 
374-375;  storage  space,  379 ;  teach- 
er's desk,  379;  for  technical  train- 
ing, 385;  various  tsrpes  of,  386; 
various  schemes  of  arrangement, 
377 ;  unit  kitchen,  409-418. 
Evening  classes :  Home  Economics  in, 
182 ;  pupils  in,  181 ;  training  of 
teacher  for,  355. 
Evolution  of  Home  Economics :  early 
records,  42;  kindergarten  move- 
ment, 45;  kitchen  garden  move- 
ment, 42;  manual  training  move- 
ment, 42. 
Exhibits  and  illustrative  material,  398. 
Extension  classes:  a  phase  of  rural 
high  school,  241. 


Extension  of  t^^^^"g  field  in  Home 
Economics  due  to  instruction  of- 
fered by  other  organisations,  249. 

Extension  teaching:  a  part  of  the 
educational  program,  81 ;  in  nnral 
communities,  241 ;  a  factor  in  nnral 
progress,  202. 

Family,  The :  scope  of  study  in  rela- 
tion to,  107. 

Farm  home.  The :  importance  of,  196 ; 
need  for  better,  196;  for  use  in 
teaching  home  economics,  230. 

Fann  women :  help  for,  198. 

Federal  Acts  and  Bills:  Lever,  49; 
Smith-Hughes,  27.  49,  163;  Smith- 
Lever,  48,  203,  213 ;  Smoot,  49. 

Flexibility:  need  for,  in  orgudsation 
of  courses,  100;  of  courses,  pro- 
duced by  war,  107. 

Food:  bibliography,  432;  problems 
in,  for  farmer's  wife,  200;  studies 
in,  for  Grades  7  and  8,  107-112, 
114,  117,  119-121 ;  plan  for  a  lesson 
in  preparation  of,  274. 

French,  Martha  H. :  quoted  on  corre- 
lation of  art  with  sewing,  76. 

General  course:  Home  Economics  in 
high  school,  176. 

General  education:  Home  Economics 
for,  176. 

Gill,  Laura  Drake :  "  A  Cieed  of  Work 
for  Women,"  15. 

Giri,  The :  as  home-maker,  40,  56,  58, 
61 ;  as  wage  earner,  41,  66,  69,  60 ; 
books  in  relation  to,  426;  under- 
standing needs  of,  105. 

Girls'  Clubs :  agricultural,  a  feature  of 
school  work,  36,  204,  205 ;  budget, 
257;  canning,  204,  268-264;  co- 
operation between  leaders  of,  uid 
teacher  of  Home  Economics,  264; 
Eight  Weeks,  35 ;  Home  Economics, 
35;  educational  work  of,  36.  268- 
264. 

Girl  Scouts:  an  educational  agency, 
33;  Promise,  262;  Home  Economics 
as  stimulated  by  tests  of,  263. 

Government  publications,  443. 

Grand  Rapids  high  schools :  dted,  87. 

Gulick,  Luther  H. :  defines  woman's 
share  in  affairs  of  government,  13 ; 
hcnne  versus  school  training  in  Home 
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Economics,  6;    Quoted  in  relation 
to  enlarged  vision  of  women,  11. 

Health:  function  of  school  to  pro- 
mote, 26 ;  home-making  unit  course 
in,  185. 

Higher  education  of  women,  30. 

High  school:  aims  and  purposes  of, 
87;  courses  in,  125;  defined,  86; 
difficulty  in  classification  indicative 
of  adaptation  to  demands,  87 ;  four- 
year  courses  in,  see  courses  of  study ; 
Home  Economics  in  rural  schools, 
234;  junior,  168;  scope  of,  86; 
senior,  176;  small,  179;  teachers 
in,  351-354;  types  of  secondary 
{  education,  86. 

Home,  The:  American,  37;  as  basis 
for  work  in  Home  Economics  in 
eighth  grade,  11&-121;  as  a  social 
force,  12;  change  in  activities  of, 
8-9 ;  colonial,  4 ;  effect  of  economic 
and  social  changes  upon,  8;  in- 
fluence of,  38;  importance  of  home 
environment  in  rearing  children  in 
orphanage,  260;  modern,  compared 
with  colonial,  8 ;  place  of,  in  main- 
taining efficiency  of  the  household, 
12;  three  phases  of  social  fitness 
toward  which  it  should  contribute, 
12. 

Home  Demonstration  Agent,  The,  203. 

Home  Economics :  a  social  study,  338 ; 
aim  of,  in  schools,  40,  41,  57,  103; 
basis  for  organization  of  courses  in, 
in  eighth  grade,  118;  in  seventh 
grade,  112;  books  in  relation  to 
history  of,  428 ;  breadth  of,  61 ; 
bureau  of,  48 ;  conditions  for  teach- 
ing, in  technical  schools,  377 ;  con- 
tribution of  scientists  to,  46 ;  defini- 
tion of,  50;  early  interests,  45; 
early  records,  42 ;  evolution  of,  41 ; 
flexibility  in  teaching,  338;  for 
general  appreciation,  39 ;  for  home- 
making,  40,  61 ;  for  technical  train- 
ing, 377;  for  wage  earning,  41,  60; 
for  vocational  pmposes,  40,  60;  in 
elementary  schools,  91-121 ;  in 
high  schools,  125-179;  in  rural 
schools,  205,  211 ;  Industrial  Arts 
as  a  form  of  organisation  of,  92; 
need  of  girls  as  a  basis  for  planning 
courses,  105;    outlines  of  scope  of 


studies  in,  49,  52-^ ;  reiponsibillty 
of,  in  schools  of  to-morrow,  57,  59 ; 
scope  of,  in  Grades  7  and  8,  106; 
stimulated  by  demands  made  dur- 
ing World  War,  248;  suggefltions 
for  lessons  in,  114-121 ;  the  teacher 
of,  361 ;  value  of,  in  schools  of  to- 
day, 38. 

Home-life  classes,  383. 

Home-making,  40,  56,  58. 

Home-making  course:  in  Woroeeter 
Trades  School,  155;  related  studies 
in  vocational,  152;  Smith-Hughes 
requirements  for,  153. 

Home  nursing:  bibliography  for, 
435 ;  equipment  for  teaching,  397. 

Home  visiting:  on  part  of  teachers. 
248. 

Home  work :  school  credit  for,  207. 

Hoover,  Herbert:  standard  set  for 
simple  living,  14. 

Hot  lunch:  basis  for  work  in  Home 
Economics,  217;  equipment  for, 
209;  in  rural  schools,  207;  or- 
ganization for,  211 ;   values  of,  208. 

Household  Arts:  aim  of,  56;  for  all 
girls,  56,  58. 

Household  furnishings:  bibliography, 
433. 

Household  management :  on  the  farm, 
198 ;   bibliography,  435. 

Hoiisekeeping :  laboratory,  326. 

Housekeeping  Center  Association,  New 
York  City:  cited,  247;  description 
of  work,  256. 

Hygiene:  bibliography,  430;  relation 
to  Home  Economics,  72,  73. 

Ideals :  teacher's,  343. 

Illustrative  material :  effective  use  of, 
317,  398-401 ;  importance  of.  398 ; 
wise  choice  of,  398-401. 

Importance:  of  discrimination  in  in- 
troduction of  community  interesta. 
371 ;  of  projecting  ideals  and 
processes  in  Home  Economics  into 
home  experience  of  girls,  247;  of 
study  of  social  conditions  as  basis 
for  later  responsibility  of  women 
as  citizens,  363;  of  understandins 
home  conditions  of  girls,  248. 

Industrial  Arts :  as  a  basis  for  Home 
Economics,  97;  as  a  form  of  or- 
ganisation   of    elementary    school 
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subjects,  02 ;  as  a  meaxiB  of  unifying 
ourriculum,  67,  92;  definition  of, 
02 ;  diacussion  of,  67 ;  examples  of 
organisation  of,  68-70;  examples 
of  industrial  arts  work  in  second, 
third,  and  fifth  grades,  96,  98; 
scope  of,  92;  the  teacher  of,  99; 
values  of,  92. 

Industrial  courses :  dresBmaking,  162 ; 
food,  165;  laimdering,  167;  mil- 
linery, 163;  place  for,  161;  time 
in,  156;  vocational,  156. 

Industrial  Education  Association,  44. 

Industry:  practice  in,  158;  prepara- 
tion for,  156 ;  work  in,  156. 

Instruction :  aims  of,  332-^334 ;  meas- 
uring, 334,  339 ;  standards  for  judg- 
ing, 333 ;  quality  of,  332. 

International  Association  of  Daily 
Vacation  Bible  Schools,  258-259. 

Interrelation  of  school  and  world 
interests,  359. 

Jackson,  Henry  E. :  "A  Commimity 
Center,"  257. 

Junior  High  School:  aim  of  Home 
Economics  in,  169;  Home  Eco- 
nomics for  girls  leaving,  174;  or- 
ganisation of,  168;  preparation  of 
teachers  for,  350. 

Junior  Red  Cross,  264-265. 

Journalism :  as  a  vocation  in  the  field 
of  Home  Economics,  418. 

Kilpatrick,   William   Heard:    quoted 

on  the  project,  110. 
Kindergarten   movement:    aims,   45; 

relation  to  Home  Economics,  45. 
Kinne,  Helen :  cited,  292. 
Kitchen  Garden  Movement :  aims  of, 

43. 
Kittredge,    Mabel    Hyde:     cited    as 

head    of    Practical    Housekeeping 

Center  Association,  247. 
Knowledge :  of  home  conditions  neces- 
sary in  planning  lessons,  248,  289; 

teacher's,  of  pupils,  309. 

Laboratory :  equipment,  316-377, 409- 
413;  housekeeping,  326;  manage- 
ment, 299 ;  products,  326. 

Laundering :  bibliography,  436 ; 
equipment,  394-395. 

Leadership :  importance  of  wise,  35. 


Legislation:  Lever  Act,  49;  Smitb- 
Hughee  Act,  27,  49,  153;  Smitb- 
Lever  Act,  48,  203,  213;  Smoot 
Act,  49. 

Leisure :  teaching  wise  use  of,  27-28. 

Lesson  plans :  characteristic  lessons  in 
Home  Economics,  269 ;  budget,  280; 
care  of  baby,  278 ;  care  of  clothing, 
270;  food  preparation,  274;  form 
of  briefer,  284;  importance  of  en- 
riching lesson  beyond  plan  as  formu- 
lated, 307 ;  necessity  for,  269 ;  ts^pe 
of,  269 ;  wise  use  of,  307. 

Liberal  education:  Home  Economics 
for.  176. 

literattue:  available  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics, 417-443;  importance  of 
learning  how  to  use,  417. 

Management:  a  phase  of  teaching, 
309 ;  laboratory,  299,  326. 

Manual  Training  Movement,  42. 

Mathematics  and  Home  Economics. 
60,  70,  75,  212. 

McMurry,  Frank  M. :  dted,  305. 

Measurement:  possibility  in  the  field 
of,  335,  339. 

Men  and  boys:  importance  of  teach- 
ing, in  home-making  problems,  257 ; 
significance  of  their  interest  in 
home  problems,  360. 

Mental  attitude  of  class,  311. 

Methods:  best  possible  in  Home 
Economics,  335,  338;  books  in 
relation  to.  423-424;  changes  in, 
29;  experimentation,  340;  factors 
in  judging,  335 ;  high  school  course 
in,  139;  judging,  333;  new,  28;  of 
attacking  lessons,  293,  303;  of  in- 
struction, 334. 

Millinery:  bibliography,  438. 

Mitchell,  Ruth  Comfort:  poem,  "Bar- 
bara," 372. 

"Model  Flat":  a  natural  setting  for 
teaching  Home  Economics,  247, 
256. 

Modem  education :  based  upon  survey 
of  pupil  and  community,  88. 

Moral  welfare,  26. 

Mothers'  helpers,  257. 

Motive :  provision  for,  312. 

Needs  of  the  giri:  development  of 
Home    Economics    to    meet,    88; 
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neoenity  for  uiid«ntaiidliic  of,  in 
planning  oounes,  106,  248. 

New  York  Orphanaffs,  Id,  383. 

Nonnal  training :  in  high  aohool,  186. 

Nutrition:  bibliography,  437;  prob- 
lems for  farm  women,  201. 

Organisation  of  Home  Eoonomioe:  as 
a  development  of  other  subjects  in 
the  ounioulum,  09 ;  eramples  of,  in 
fifth  and  sixth  grades,  08-101 ;  in 
clothing,  107;  Industrial  Arts  as  a 
form  of,  02 ;  in  first  six  grades,  02, 
100;  in  foods,  108;  in  Grades  7 
and  8,  103-107;  need  for  flexibiUty 
of,  100;  other  schemes  of,  09; 
summary  of  principles  of,  102 ;  the 
project  and  problem  method  of,  108. 

Qiganisataon  of  material:  need  for 
securing,  on  part  of  pupils,  112. 

Organisation :  social,  of  school,  318. 

Orphanages  and  other  institutional 
homes,  269-260;  New  York  Oi^ 
phanage,  260;  use  of  home  in 
teaching  Home  Economics  to  groups 
of  girls  and  boys  in,  269,  260. 

Orer-age  children:  provision  for  gen- 
eral education  in  practical  arts  for, 
86. 

Parker,  Samuel  Chester:  quoted  in 
relation  to  use  of  time,  298. 

Parloa,  Maria :  work  of,  44. 

Participation  in  life  activities,  369, 861. 

Philanthropic  organisations,  34,  249. 

Phsndcal  condition :  of  dasnoom,  316 ; 
of  pupils,  310. 

Physics  and  Home  Economics,  74. 

Planning  the  lesson,  292-307 ;  adapta- 
tion to  needs  of  class,  294 ;  basis  of 
sdecting  methods,  303;  division  of 
subject  matter  among  various  les- 
sons, 301-302;  economy  of  time 
through,  294 ;  foresight  in  planning 
lessons,  288;  "form"  versus  "for- 
miUity,"  292;  illustrative  material, 
806 ;  importance  of  clear  conception 
of  complete  process  on  part  of  pupil, 
299 ;  importance  of  a  definite  objec- 
tive, 293;  importance  of  "connect- 
ing links"  between  lessons,  297; 
importance  of  providing  sufficient 
time  for  practical  work,  299,  300; 
importance  of  unbroken  discussion 


period,  300;   ix>wer  of  imaglnaticHi 
in  "living  the  lesson,"  298;  problem 
of  class  of  first  importance,    296; 
problem  underlying  development  of 
individual  lesson,   289-292;     eeleo- 
taon   of   subject  matter,   300-302; 
statement  of  aims,  296-207;   state- 
ment   of    main     questions,     3M; 
suggestions  for  most  efi^ective  uae> 
806-306;  summary,306;  the^ptob- 
blem"    the    basis,    292;     vaaous 
methods   to   be   emphasised,    30S; 
various   types   of   questions,    305; 
ways    and    means    of    prosenting 
subject  matter,  302-306;    see  also 
lesson  plans. 

Plans,  see  Lesson  plans. 

Ptaotioal  Housekeeping  Center  Associa- 
tion: see  Housekeeping  Center  Asao- 
oiation. 

Practice  house :  advantsges  in  use  of. 
382 ;  equipment  for,  618-621 ;  out- 
side the  school,  384;  "teachera«e" 
as,  386;  used  in  combination  with 
school  laboratories,  386;  woric  in, 
148,  164. 

Problem  method:  as  a  basis  of  or- 
ganisation, 108 ;  suggested  series  of 
lessons  based  upon,  114-121. 

Progress :  Keeping  up  with,  349. 

Project  method:  advantsges  of.  111; 
defined,  109;  distinction  between 
"project"  and  "problem,"  100; 
in  teaching  of  Home  Economios, 
109 ;  limitations  cf ,  111. 

Purchasing  supplies:  dothing  and 
textiles,  322 ;  food,  323.      h 

Pmrposee:  in  education,  26;  use  of 
children's,  in  planning  ooarsea  of 
study.  111. 

Questions:  statement  of  main,  804; 
various  types  of,  306. 

"Ready-made"  course  of  study:  adap- 
tations necessary,  290. 

Reoonunendations  for  departments. 
328. 

Related  subjects,  168. 

Relation  of  Home  Economics  to  life 
interests,  306,  307,  360. 

Religious  organisations,  249. 

Rep<Nrt  of  Committee  on  Social  Studies: 
quoted,  361. 
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Biohaidi,  Bin.  EUen  H.:   books  of, 

47;  Ufeof,47;  work  of ,  47. 

Boutine :  establiahinc.  314. 

Ramford,  Count :  work  of,  46. 

Rural  oonditioDB,  104. 

Rural  schools:  oonditions,  211;  con- 
solidated. 228;  coDSolidated  hich, 
89;  "grammar  hish,"  80;  Home 
Economics  in,  103-243;  need  of 
trained  teachers  for,  130;  special 
forms  of  organisation,  88. 

Rural  school  lunch :  see  Hot  lunch. 

Russell,  James  £. :  quoted  on  Indus- 
trial Arts.  68. 

Sanitation:  bibliography  of ,  430. 

Schemes  of  reorganisation  of  elemen- 
tary and  high  schools  to  promote 
spirit  of  democracy,  84. 

School  lunch  room :  advantage  of,  co- 
operation with,  300,  302 ;  as  labora- 
tory for  technical  training,  385 ;  for 
utilisation  of  food  products,  380. 
See  also  Hot  lunch. 

School  organiaation :  adaptation  of, 
in  effort  to  make  education  demo- 
cratic, 83. 

Science:  and  Home  Economics, — 
Chemistry,  76 ;  General  Science,  06, 
72-74;  Mathematics,  76;  Physics, 
74 ;  Social  Sciences,  77-70 ;  bibliog- 
raphy of,  438 ;  in  rural  high  school, 
236. 

Scope  of  Home  Economics,  40;  out- 
lines showing,  61,  62,  63,  64. 

Secondary  schools :  early,  22 ;  in  rural 
communities,  234 ;  value  of,  124. 

Senior  high  school :  Home  Economics 
in,  176. 

Separation  of  laboratory  and  discussion 
periods,  208. 

Series  of  lessons  on  homnmaking  as 
presented  to  girls  in  a  city  school, 
illustrating  employment  of  world 
interests,  36^-371. 

Sewing:  bibliography  of ,  438. 

Shelter :  scope  of,  in  Grades  7  and  8, 
107-114 ;  suggested  series  of  lessons 
in,  116. 

SmaU  high  school:  aim  of,  170; 
equipment  of,  180;  Home  Eco- 
nomics in,  170 ;  teacher  of,  170. 

Smith-Hughes  Act,  40;  vocational 
home-making  und«r»  168. 


Smith-Iiev<srAct,48;  influenoe  of ,  208. 

Social  centers :  aim  of  work  in  Home 
Economics  in,  262 ;  Americanisation 
through  work  in,  263 ;  importance  of 
oo6peration  of  workm  in,  and  com- 
munity, 264;  importance  of  in- 
clusive soheine  of  work  in,  262; 
nature  of  work  in,  262;  qualifica- 
tions for  a  supervisor  of  home-making 
classes  in,  263 ;  satisfaction  resulting 
from  work  in,  266 ;  suggssted  units 
of  work  in,  263;  teaching  cooking 
in,  263;  teaching  sewing  in,  263; 
utQiiation  of  skill  of  women  in  com- 
munity, 264-266. 

Social  conditions:  study  of,  gained 
through  visits  to  factories,  bakeries, 
dairies,  markets,  etc.,  363. 

Social  organisation:  a  factor  in 
management,  318. 

Social  Science :  and  Home  Economics, 
71 ;  History  and,  71. 

Special  problems:  providing  sopplisa, 
323;  disposal  of  laboratory  prod- 
ucts, 326. 

Speed :  learning  to  acquire,  316. 

Staff  meetings,  320. 

Standards:  in  elementary  school  work^ 
333 ;  factors  in  measuring,  336. 

Stevens,  Romiett :  quoted,  306. 

Studies  in  Home  Economics :  breadth 
of,  61;  defined,  60;  for  boys,  40; 
outlines  of,  62,  63,  64 ;  scope  of,  40. 

Subject  matter:  Home  Economics 
for  rural  school,  218;  suggsstions 
for  choice  of,  302. 

Suggestions  for  codperation  with  com- 
munity interests :  assisting  farmers' 
wives,  367;  charity  organisations, 
367;  church  suppers,  366;  com- 
nuittees  for  relief  of  suffering,  368; 
community  canning  kitchens,  366; 
day  nurseries,  366 ;  family  dietaries, 
366;  family  visiting,  367;  home 
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